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PREFACE 


Svami Dayananda’s supreme effort in life was to give back to the 
world the Vedas, the ancient treasure-house of Divine Knowledge. He had 
taken a long and deep immersion into the perennial stream which quenched 
his thirst and filled his soul with indescribable solace. He had wandered 
long and far and wide in dismay before he visioned the light, the light of 
true and virgin Dharma, as revealed in the Vedas. He was a parivrajaka 
(a homeless preacher-prince), and the whole humanity was his congregation. 
He declared that the Vedas were for the lowliest of the low and for the 
highest of the high. They were the fountain-head from which flowed the 
nectar of eternal virtue and true knowledge in a never-dying stream to 
slake the thirst of all the children-—the babes and the grown-ups of the 
Divine Mother. To this fountain-head of peace and purity he invited 
the misguided mankind and asked them to quench their thirst. This was 
his mission and for this he lived and died. 

As a transparent and pure stream flowing from the silver-white snows 
gets adulterated in its downward march with muddy streamlets and dirty 
drains which pollute its purity, so had this eternal stream of Divine Lore 
become polluted with streamlets of diverse human errors. Dayananda 
saw this and saw even much more. There had been commentators and 
interpreters who had grossly misinterpreted the Veda. It was, therefore, 
his mission to interpret the Veda in a proper and genuine manner. 

Vedic scholarship in India, in the true sense of the term, appears to 
have ceased with the great work of Yaska — the Nirukta. In fact, among 
the ancient Vedic commentaries, only the Brahmanas and the Nirukta have 
come down to us. That there were other works is amply proved by the 
fact that Yaska mentions several of them. The commentaries of Sayana, 
Skanda, Venkata, Mahidhara, etc., are of recent times. All of them belong 
to a time later than Yaska’s. According to Dayananda these commen¬ 
taries were gross misinterpretations. He based his commentary on the 
Brahmaijas and the Nirukta and rejected all other commentaries. His 
interpretations are based mainly on the etymological method. 

All this explains the importance of Dayananda and his great work, 
the Rgvedadi-Bhdsya-Bhumikd, which I am presenting to the English- 



knowing people in the garb of English. J am sure the modem Vedic 
scholar in India as well as in other countries will be benefited greatly by 
this work. 

The present work has been undertaken with a twofold object: first, to 
assist the critical scholars as well as the laymen in their studies of the 
Vedas, particularlytits theme and method of interpretation; and secondly, 
to furnish them with the technical, historical and other cognate matters, 
relevant to their critical and comparative study. 

The introductory part embodies information of general character. 
It also contains discussions on the problems which hitherto have remained 
in some respects untouched and untraced by the scholars. Some of the 
topics which involve endless controversies in the modem Vedic scholarship 
have also been critically examined so as to show the merits and demerits 
of Dayananda’s method of interpretation of the Veda. 

So far the Vedas were read and understood in India and in Occident as 
they were interpreted by Sayafia and others or by occidental scholars (i.e., 
partly in accordance with the so-called traditional method of interpretation 
offered by Europeans). But the true Indian point of view remained un¬ 
known hitherto in India as well as abroad. A sincere effort in this direction 
has been made here for the first time. 

It may be stated here that a chapter on the life and teachings of 
SvamI Dayananda, based on all available biographies written by various 
scholars, including Gopal Rao Hari, the contemporary author of Digvija- 
yarka, Lekh Ram, Devendra Nath Mukerjee, Bawa Chhajju Singh, Lala 
Lajpat Rai and others, has been appended at the end*(pp. 462-88) for the 
curious readers. It has been kept brief but I could not resist the temp¬ 
tation of giving the accounts of events (and also adding new facts) as 
given by Lala Lajpat Rai, the devout disciple of SvamI Dayananda and the 
great martyr of India’s liberation. I have also reproduced, in original (pp. 
476-79), the article which was published in the Christian Intelligencer in 
1870, detailing the whole account of the sastrartha (disputation) held in 
Varanasi in November, 1869 between all the panditas of KasI on one side 
and Dayananda alone on the other,. The writer of this article was a Chris¬ 
tian missionary who himself was present there. This valuable piece of 
evidence is still preserved in the library of Church Missionary Society in 
London. 

The second part is the English translation of the Rgvedadi-Bhasya- 
Bhumika from the original Sanskrit which Dayananda wrote before writing 
the commentary on the four Vedas. This work is much more voluminous 
than Sayaoa’s introduction to the Rg-bhasya. It covers 400 closely 



printed pages and contains exhaustive discussions on topics which could 
not be even imagined by Sayapa. 

Dayananda’s Rgvedadi-Bhasya-Blmmika is a unique work in the 
field of Vedic scholarship. Almost all Vedic works and other scriptural 
and philosophical treatises in Sanskrit have been quoted in this work. It 
contains more than one thousand citations from all spheres of Sanskrit 
literature, including three hundred verses from the Vedas. 

It was not an easy job to translate such a technical work into English. 
I may add here that Dayananda has interpreted many verses and citations 
from the Vedic literature in his own way, quite differently from the 
generally accepted conceptions and interpretations, and has drawn radically 
different conclusions. I have remained faithful to him and have tried to 
convey to the reader what our author aimed at. I am conscious that my 
translation is only an humble attempt and is open to criticism at many 
places, but all the same, it is a very sincere effort to clearly convey the idea 
of the original to the reader. I have added exhaustive critical and com¬ 
parative notes on controversial points. Thus it is not merely a faithful 
translation but a complete bhdsya on the Rgvedadi-Bhdsya-Bhumika. I 
venture to say that I have made efforts to explain the things and not merely 
to ‘explain them away’. 

In the end it is my pleasant duty to thank all scholars from whose 
works I have frequently quoted. I am sincerely thankful to my supervisor, 
Dr. Vishva Bandhu, Honorary Director of the Vishveshvarananda Vedic 
Research Institute, Hoshiarpur (Punjab) for his encouragement and 
suggestions. 


—Parmanand 
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INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 

IMPORTANCE OF THE WORK 

1. BACKGROUND OF THE NEW BHASYA ON THE VEDAS 

Rsi Dayananda called upon his countrymen “to go back to the 
Vedas” for eradicating all evils and ills of their society. It was his long 
meditated and well-founded conception that the cause of degradation and 
slavery of Indian nation was the ignorance of true Vedic teaching and the 
spread of the Pauranika culture and thoughts instead. Unless his countrymen 
again resorted and adhered to and followed the Vedic path, no progress 
was possible in social, political, economic, spiritual and religious spheres. 
Salvation lay only in adoption, acceptance and faithfully following the 
dynamic and radical ways of life as propounded in the Vedas. 

But according to him the real and true significance and correct 
concept of the Vedas could not continue to remain in vogue after the great 
Mahabharata war. True Vedic scholars and real interpreters of the Vedas, 
e.g., Yaska, etc., left the world, by and by, giving place to the confused 
and self -centred new type of priestly class who reserved the right of the 
Vedas to themselves only. Countless and conflicting religious cults, 
professing Vedic origin (without rightly studying the Vedas), appeared in our 
society. They began to kill and sacrifice cow, horse and even human 
beings in the Yajnas, e.g., Gomedha, ASvamedha, Naramedha, and others. 
They forgot 

where all types of Himsa is forbidden. Drinking of wine, meat-eating 
(including beef ) and illicit sexual intercourse, without sparing even sisters 
and mothers, in the so called “Bhairavi Cakra”, were regarded as the ways 
of attainment of salvation by Vama-Margins. Vedic stanzas were wrongly 
interpreted by them and others in support of their ill-conceived and selfish 
conceptions. Mahidhara, Uvvata and Sayana wrote commentaries on the 
Vedas under the influence of mystic cults of Tantras, Puranas and V5ma- 
Marga scriptures. This caused the birth of the Carvaka sect, Buddhism 
and Jainism who rejected Vedic path (as known to them) and bitterly 
condemned it. Thus the long forgotten tradition of correct Vedic inter¬ 
pretation could not reach Sayana and others, and they interpreted the 
Vedas in the way opposed to the Brahmanas and the Nirukta. In this way, 
the glory and dignity of the Vedic culture and its sublime principles were 
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lost. Oriental and Occidental Vedic scholars were led astray and they 
could not find out the real concept and true significance of the Vedas. 

2. DAYANANDA’S GREAT CONTRIBUTION 

DaySnanda laboured hard to churn out the nectar from the 
fathomless ocean of the Vedas. He dived deep and explored precious 
gems of Vedic secrets. He studied-the Vedas intensively and perceived the 
light in deep meditations. He then assessed the value of Vedic import 
and light and wanted to ward off the eclipse of wrong interpretations 
from the Vedic Sun. In order to achieve this end, it was unavoidable for 
him to write a fresh and correct commentary on all the Vedas to frustrate 
and foil all blemishes of current commentaries which have grossly ill- 
interpreted the Vedas. He clearly says :— 

ira n 

MIW sterai it: WKtfra: il (Rgvedadi-Bha sya-Bhnmika) 

He, therefore, thought to compose a commentary on the Vedas on 
the lines of ancient Rsis and Munis. He adds : — 

strafarf grastat in snstmlfn: trartrft i 

ett nurfstra varaf g strain n (Ibid.) 

But the time and circumstances were not favourable. It was an age 
when the Vedic texts were not easily available. Vedic scholars were rare. 
Study of the Vedas was not in vogue. Kasl, the home of Sanskrit learning, 
was bereft of a real Vedic Pandita. Large number of Vedic recensions 
(Sakhas) and the Brahmanas had long disappeared. Even the actual Vedas 
were hardly to be found out in India. No state protection could be 
expected from the foreign British rule who wanted to propagate their own 
religion and culture in India. The royal patronage available even to 
Sayana and Hari Svamin was a thing of the remote past. Vedic Panditas, 
who were easily available as help to Sayana and Skanda-Svamin, had gone 
into oblivion. In such a tiring atmosphere R§i Dayananda, because of his 
deep learning, penance and dedication, could muster a few faithful 
followers on whose scanty financial assistance he embarked on this most 
important and lavishly costly project of producing Veda-Bha$yas. For 
this highly dynamic and deeply patriotic adventure, he had to sacrifice his 
all, including his hard-earned Divine Bliss of meditation. He himself 
confirms it in his correspondence. He writes :— 
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3* ^ qft % *uq 3?q% qqrfa qta 

^tTVT q^ wi q^q f^qT ll ( Patra-Vyavahdra , p. 280) 

Curses of caste system, idolatry, untouchability, all types of 
superstitions and slaughtering of animals in the sacrifices, and even the 
human sacrifices ( Nara-medha ), were the results of wrong Vedic inter¬ 
pretations and thus the Hindus had to pay heavily for all these short¬ 
comings. Rsi Dayananda’s scientific interpretations on the Vedas inspired 
hope and courage in the nation and people began to feel proud of their rich 
heritage and lofty principles preached in the Vedas. India will remain 
indebted to this great sage for leading her to her glorious past. 

3. IMPORTANCE OF THE RGVEDADI-BHASYA-BHUMIKA 

We have already described the importance of this work in our Preface 
and would discuss this matter later at the proper place. It would suffice 
here to say that this work in our opinion occupies the uppermost place 
in all his works, because this book embodies detailed discussions on all the 
fundamental principles on which his Vedic commentary is based. If they 
are correct, authentic, logical and credible, and also if they are supported 
by valid and cognate evidences, the whole of his commentary on the Vedas 
is acceptable. But if these are not valid and are not credible, then not 
only his entire Veda-Bhasya is inadmissible but the whole structure of his 
entire mission and work would also be deemed baseless and will crumble 
down like a house of cards. Hence, this work is regarded supreme among 
all his works. This work is not an Introduction to the Commentary on 
the Rgveda only but it is related to all the four Vedas on which he 
intended to write Bhasyas. It is clearly indicated by the title of the work 
itself and is expressively confirmed by our author in the Bhasya on the 
Yajurveda— 

qfa qq fqqq Sr srra ^ ffcqi i tsr %qt t qqffa? qqq qftror 

11 (p, 8) 

“For all these topics the reader may refer to the said BhBmika 

because it is an introduction to all the four Vedas.” 

The fundamental and essentially primary important position of this 
great work is further indicated by the fact that Rsi Dayananda forbade the 
sale of his dynamic commentary on the Vedas to persons who wanted 
to purchase it alone without having first purchased this book. He, however, 
allowed the sale of this “BhQmika” without the actual Veda-Bhasya. It 
is clearly stated in the following advertisement published on the third and 
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fourth pages of the title cover of the Rgveda, and the Yajurveda Bhasyas, 
respectively— 

“55ft qflf 'flfawrr % f^ffT %3 fcrox ?tt| at aff f^i 1 

*) ^ ^ 'jsw fast 1 1 5,1 

4. PLACE AND DATE OF STARTING IT 

Our author commenced writing this BhUmika during his stay in 
Ayodhya. Devendra Nath mentions this fact in his Biography of Svami 
Daysnanda (Hindi) in the following words— 

“l* Eo 1*: 3T*T€rT 33 qrt aft 

wfftsm ^ htji gm 3 375 ?n?T % i 

arotem $ *T13 *ptT srfaq3T a° 3T«rfcT 't^s, f ° 

msi afw 3 ?t arr*fr gsn 1 1 2 

5. THE WRITING OF BHASYA 

Commencement 

Maharsi Dayananda started writing his regular and running commen¬ 
tary on the Vedas, preceded by the Rgveda di-Bhasya-Bhomika, from the 
first day of the lunar fortnight of Bhadrapada, 1933 of Vikrama era (20th 
August, 1876), and he mentions this date in the introductory verses of 
this work in the following words— 

(1933) aTJRTitfa^ 3?I I 

ar«nT«t: am 11 3 

“I commenced writing this great commentary on Sunday, the first 
day of the bright half of the lunar month of Bhadrapada in the year 
1933 (Vikram era).’’ 

First Rongh Draft 

Approximately it took three months to finish the first rough draft 
of this work. But there is no clear or specific internal evidence in support 
of this theory. Yudhisthira Mimamsaka finds a reference to this effect 


1. See, Bhagavaddatta, Rsi Dayananda ke Patra Aur Vijnapana, 
(Second Edition), page 138. 

2. Devendra Nath, Rfi Dayananda ka Jivana Charita, page 375. 

3. The Rgvedddi-Bhasya-BhUmika, verse 2. 
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in the following two advertisements, read together, dated bright half of 
Margaslrsa 1 5, Samvat 1933, issued by the author indicating the progress 
of his Veda Bhasya— 

(*) rimr vis? fao »Tj>f?fH (i 

Stmni SFT TOT | Srfc if 
9>*T !<o SrTfa sk if ?oo 9TOT Bfafro 
*>> ^ I 1 

(®) tff wf«T^T % Jf m 3ik sro mm % fam % 

\ J C\ c\ c\ c 

3ns ft? ^ I ( Patra-Vyavahara, pp. 40, 46) 

It can be easily concluded from this statement that the author 
finished the first draft of his manuscript about tbe end of the first week 
of Margaslrsa, i.e. he, took nearly 3 months to finish bis first draft 
of tbis work. 

The book was revised and enlarged at least six times before a final 
press copy of tbe same was prepared, as is evident from the six different 
copies of manuscripts preserved in the office of the Paropakarijjl Sabha in 
Ajmer. The final version appears to bave come into existence on Saturday, 

/ the sixth day of tbe dark fortnight of Phalguna in 1933. This fact is 
corroborated from the following internal evidence from tbis book. 

^ fro:* % tow 1^3 <ET?ror *mr, msf % fro 

'*<?* % WTTTO Jr TOWT ¥f) WTrf $*T % 

11 2 

From tbis statement it can be presumed that the work of finalising 
the press copy of tbe treatise was undertaken in tbe last week of Magha or 
in the beginning of Pbalguna in 1933 (V. E.). 

Date of Publication 

It is not certain when the work of printing of this treatise was 
started. Tbe work was published not in one single volume at first 
but in 16 numbers (issues) out of which the first issue was printed at 
Lajras Press, Kasl, and the year of publication is mentioned on its title 

- 

_ 

1, Yudhistbira Mlmamsaka, R$i Daymanda ke Granthoh ka 
Itihasa, page 97. 

2. Rgvedadi-Bhasya-Bfwmika, (Ram Lai Kapur Triist edition), 
page 28. 


. 
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page as 1934 (V. E.). It also bears the following notification on its 
title page— 

fafor jft ft H In qsnst % 91 

«pj<nre Jr aft f+*ra 1 

It clearly indicates that the printing of this issue commenced in 
Phalguija, 1933 and the first volume came out in Caitra, 1934. 

The last one volume of this treatise containing the 15th and 16th 
numbers was printed at the Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay in VaiSakha, 
1935 (V. Ei). Thus 13 months were spent in the printing of this 
work. 

6. THE MANUSCRIPTS OF BHASYA-BHUMIKA 

There are six manuscripts of the Rgvedadi - Bha$ya - BhVmikn, 
preserved in the office of the ParopakarinI Sabha, Ajmer, which governs 
the Vedic Yantralaya there. The press copy of the manuscript is not 
traceable now. It is presumed that the same might have been lost in the 
Lajras Press, KaSi where the first edition of the work was mostly 
printed. We write below a brief description of the six available 
manuscripts— 

Manuscript No. 1 

It is complete and it conlains Sanskrit text only. The paging 
is regular till the end. Eight pages dealing with grammatical 
rules are appended and after the 87th page four pages are 
added. Thus total pages are 147 (135+4+8=147). Lines : 32 
lines per page and about 24 letters per line. Paper : Thin, blue in 
colour and ruled- Last eight pages are on thick hand-made paper. 
Scribe : The writing shows three different hands. Pp. 1 to 60, 
pp; 61 to 63 and p. 64 to the last page are in different hands. 
Corrections : The author made corrections in it in black and red 
inks here and there. ‘Hartal’ is also used at many places. 

Manuscript No. 2 

It also contains Sanskrit text only. It is also complete. Pages : 
140. Lines : 30 or 32 on each page. Letters : About 24 letters per 
line. Paper : Superior, glazed, ruled, and blue upto page 31 ; there¬ 
after, thick, glazed, white and indigenous. Scribe : Handwriting indicates 
2 hands. Corrections. : In red ink and black pencil, (and sometimes black 
ink) used by the author himself h?re and there for corrections. 
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Manuscript No. S 

Incomplete manuscript upto “Veda-Nityatva” only. It contains 
both Sanskrit and Hindi versions. Pages : 51. Lines : Approximately 
16 per page. Letters’. About 36 per line. Paper : Hand-made, thick 
aad white. Corrections : Only in the hand of the writer. ‘Hartal’ is 
also used sometimes. 

Manuscript No. 4 

(A) This manuscript has two portions. It is complete but the 
matter contained in pages 377 to 399 of the printed text is 
missing. It is only upto the topic on “Gaijita Vidya” and 
contains both Sanskrit and Hindi versions. Pages : 10 pages 
added after 147. Total 190 (180+10=190). Lines : About 
16 per page. Letters : About 36 per line. Paper : Hand-made. 
Corrections : In red and black ink by the author himself. 

(B) The second portion commences after the above stated topic. 
It has Hindi version only. Pctges : 138 (Page 4 has wrongly 
been repeated). Lines : 26 per page. Letters : About 26 
per line. Paper : Blue. Scribe : It is written in more than 
two hands. Corrections : Made by the author in black ink. 

Manuscript No. 5 

It has also two portions “A” and “B”. 

(A) Pages : 1 to 209. Lines : About ten per page. Letters : 
About 42 per line. Paper : White, thick, hand-made. Scribe : 
Written in many hands. Corrections : By the author himself. 

(B) Pages : 112 to 322. Lines : About 26 per page. Letters: 
About 42 per line. Paper : Blue and ruled. Scribe : Many 
hands. Corrections : Done by the author himself in a large 
number of cases. 

Manuscript No. 6 

Complete from beginning to end. Pages : 410. Lines : About 27 
per page. Letters : About 24 per line. Paper : Blue and thick. 
Scribe : Written in many hands. Corrections : Corrected by the author 
himself in a large number of cases, but it has scribes’ corrections also. 

It may be noted here that none of the six manuscripts is a press 
copy, which might have been lost either in Lajras Press or Nirnaya Sagara 
Press where the first edition of the book was printed in parts. Thus, there 
were seven pianyspripts in all, including the final press copy of this book;. 
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7. THE PRINTED EDITIONS OF BHASYA 

There are four publishers of this great work, namely (I) The Vedic 
Yantralaya, Ajmer of the Paropakarinl Sabha founded by Svami Dayananda 
himself; (2) M/s. Govind Ram Hasa Nand, Delhi ; (3) The Arya Sahitya 
Mandal, Ajmer ; and (4) Shri Ram Lai Kapur Trust, Amritsar. Each of 
them brought out a number of editions. I shall examine them very briefly 
as under : 

I. Edition of Vedic Yantralaya of Paropakarinl Sablia 

(a) The Lajras Press, and (b) The Nirnaya-Sagara Press : The 
first edition of the work was not published by any of the above-cited 
agencies. It was not published in one single volume, but in 16 partial 
issues, out of which the first 14 numbers were got printed by the author 
himself at Lajras Press, KasI, and the 15th and the 16th at the Nirnaya 
Sagara Press, Bombay. The title page of the first number of the book is 
dated as 1934 (V. E.) and also bears the following notification at the 
bottom of the page indicating the plausible date of publication : 

“ftrfer fa tfo nv* gftnrRT qi 

3 F*pft aft faqra qifil «” 

It is clear from this that the work of printing of this issue was 

probably started in Phalguna, 1933 and the first issue was out in Caitra, 

1934. The last volume containing both the 15th and the 16th numbers was 
printed in Niranya Sagara Press, Bombay in VaiSakha, 1935 (V. E.). Thus 
it took 13 months approximately in the printing process. 

(c) Vedic Yantralaya Editions : The press of the Vedic Yantralaya 
came into existence much later. Subsequent nine editions were printed 
at the Vedic Yantralaya, Ajmer in single volumes containing Sanskrit 
and Hindi versions. This press also brought out another edition which 
contained Sanskrit version only. During the intervening period of 
the 5th and the 6th editions a Satabdi edition was also brought out. 

Thus jthe Vedic Yantralaya published eleven editions in all upto 

A.D. 1967. 

II. Edition of Govind Ram Hasa Nand 

This was edited by Shri Sukha Deva Vidyavacaspati of Gurukul 
Kangri and has improved upon the text. 
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III. Edltton of the Arya Sahitya Mandal, Ajmer 

It is only a faithful reprint of the Vedic Yantralaya edition and need 
not be examined separately here. 

IV. Edition of Shri Ram Lai Kapur Trust 

It was published in A.D. 1967 or 2024 (V.E.). This is the best of all 
the editions so far available. 

Brief Comments 

The Vedic Yantralaya Editions : The first edition brought 
out in 16 numbers contained some grammatical or linguistic errors 
which were corrected by the author himself in the corrigendum appended 
to it. The second edition (Vedic Yantralaya) had the corrected 
version in accordance with the corrigendum of the first edition. 
In this edition we find improved and modified Sanskrit text to some 
extent at some places. All subsequent editions upto the fifth edition 
continued to be based on the second edition. Unfortunately the Satabdl 
Samskarana was again based on the erroneous text of the first edition and 
the corrigendum added to it remained neglected. Thus all the mistakes 
and errors of the first edition again crept into the body of the book. The 
sixth and the seventh edition are identical with the Satabdl edition. The 
eighth edition is the result of the editorial skill of the editor, 
Shri Mahendra Shastri. He created separate paragraphs for different 
topics and added references of some of the cited authorities. The ninth 
edition, edited by Shri Dharam Chand Kothari, contains revised and 
corrected text and is free from mistakes shown in the said corrigendum of 
the first edition. He also added new references and pat them in the 
brackets. His footnotes are useful, though some of them are non-essential 
and a few indicate his grammatical immaturity. For instance, in his 
footnote on «T 'TCTStma' in the chapter on “Raja Dharma” he suggested a 
correction as «T q'<lW4Tftr in place of «T 'tTHrma. But according to 
Yudhisthira Mimamsaka it is wrong, as «Kf«Pjra is a grammatically correct 
form in let (^s) tense which is used only in the Vedas. 

Govind Ram Hasa Nand Edition : It is edited by Pondita Sukhdeva 
Vidyavacaspati of Gurukul Kangri. It is a commendable attempt at 
introducing new improvements, e.g. creation of separate paragraphs, 
separation of questions and answers, notes on difficult passages and 
improvement in Hindi version. In spite of all this, errors in Sanskrit 
text continued to exist as before. 
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Ram Lai Kapor Trust Edition : The Secretary, Ram Lai Kapur 

Trust, Amritsar [published a scholarly edition of this great work in 
A.D. 1967 which was edited by a known Vedic scholar, Shri Yudhi§thira 
Mimamsaka. He took sufficient pains to make this publication faultless 
and authentic. He kept in view all the earlier editions and also 
collated original manuscripts and incorporated the missing or lost 
pieces of the text. His footnotes are praiseworthy and indicate his 
deep observation and mature thinking. This edition has many useful 
appendices indicating the editor’s deep knowledge and mature critical 
faculty. This is the best of all available editions. But a critical edition 
is still desired. 

8. COMMENTS ON HINDI VERSION 

The Hindi translation given in all editions of this work is not correct 
and faithful to the original Sanskrit text. Rsi Dayananda wrote this work 
in Sanskrit only and the work of translation into Hindi was entrusted to 
Panditas engaged by him. The Hindi version fails to convey the real 
spirit and the sense of the original Sanskrit text. Sometimes it runs 
counter to it. At some other places it is against the accepted concept of 
the Vedic theology preached by the author. It has a large number of 
hopeless omissions and commissions. I give below one instance : 

Sanskrit Text 

tssr grcmfftwr qtsrfa snftfoinfa 


Hindi Version 

sft* 9TT5 snfacir, 3Tg, eft sftr *r;sr ft 

f snftferrt, sik ft tre 

In the original Sanskrit text, five organs of sense are called as 
non-corporal Devas, while in Hindi they are said to be corporal as 
well as non-corporal. The futile clarification made in the footnote on 
the above Hindi version is not acceptable as it is against the original 
Sanskrit text. 
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RGVEDADI-BHA?YA-BHUMIKA (FIRST EDITION) 

ii nfirm n 

<\ 

*arTF*Rt Fnfnrn u 
n n 

srftwm mm mT^^f?an^nn : fTT5ri'i'Ji- 
nF^cf \->) qrm gres mwre f FnfaraT 

ajTfofi *ll) l^ftT || 

??r am % srftmrcT ^ ^ Jirgr ^ njv % ntar 

sremm nf^i [•>) 3ik <nfof> vn) 

mv «rm *rlr{ *r ^trut nrsrcmfi'imrenm 

rn CTRRITCm'ft ?3Tftm: mftqnm mf<TO TWi Her^cT I 

n stFotrAt srmfcr 11 
*1 00 

am um: nrmi smrowfamranw nmral ^Farr: ii 
ngn 1^3* 

u;«imira?Td »mi wfmr *msfcr q* ^Fam.- i 

f^fgfr Far Sr In T^nra ^Fewri i snprm Sr 

3*JHR aft F'RRI nTl I 
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DAYANANDA’S FAITH IN THE VEDAS 

REVIVAL OF THE VEDIC RELIGION 

Dayananda’s chief aim was the revival of the Vedic religion and 
the reform of the abuse that had crept into Hindu society, and not the 
establishment of a new creed which would mean the uprooting of the 
venerable faith that had grown with growth of the Hindu nation. In the 
words of Professor Max Muller : 

“He considered the Vedas not only as divinely inspired, but as 
pre-historic or pre-human.” 1 

To him every thing contained in the Vedas was perfect truth. In 
this matter he was in full agreement with the ancient theologians of India 
all of whom, without any exception, looked upon the Vedas as divine or 
super-human. To him a Church that ignored that basic principle of Faith 
was unthinkable—much more a Church that should be Aryan or Hindu in 
its origin and conception. His object was to revive the Vedic faith and 
the Vedic worship. He took his stand on the Vedas. These holy writings 
were his great weapon against the stronghold of latter-day corrupt 
Hinduism. Whatever was found in them was to him beyond the reach of 
controversy, and in this position he had the unanimous support of all that 
was sacred to the Hindu. Every branch of the sacred literature of the 
Hindus, from the very earliest times down to the most modern compositions 
of the different forms of Hindu faith, agreed on that point, and unhesita¬ 
tingly accepted the authority of the Vedas as final and conclusive. We 
shall quote later all the relevant authorities to elucidate this point at 
length. In fact, in the whole range of Indian thought and Indian culture, 
the only dissenting voice on the point is that of the Buddhists, the Jainas 
and the Carvakas (i.e. atheists). Even the Brahmo Samaj had begun with 
faith in the revealed character and divine origin of the Vedas. Max.Muller, 
in his Biographical Essays, says : 

“Ram Mohan Roy also and his followers held for a time to the 
revealed character of the Vedas, and in all their early contro- 


1. Biographical Essays. 
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Versies with Christian Missionaries, they maintained that there 
was no argument in favour of the divine inspiration of the Bible, 
which did not apply with the same or even greater force to the 
Vedas.” (p. 168) 

Speaking of Ram Mohan Roy, he further says : 

“He never became a Mohammedan, he never became a Christian, 
but he remained to the end a Brahmana—a believer in the Vedas 
and in the One God, Who, as he maintained, had been revealed 
in the Veda.” (p. 33) 

Thus the Vedas were the sheet-anchor of his propaganda and his 
scheme of reform. In the words of Max Miiller, the idea had taken ‘‘such 
complete possession of his mind that no argument could ever touch it.’’ 
It was impossible to shake him from that position, and this the leaders of 
Brahmo Samaj soon found out. So, the attempt to win him over to that 
Samaj had failed as early as 1869. 

Thus we see that the Great Reformer did not attempt to bring 
about a new faith in the world. He attempted at the revival of the Vedic 

religion. It was certainly not his desire to impose his own faith on all who 

would join the Arya Samaj. He wanted them to follow the unanimous 
opinion of the great Arya sages, divines and scholars, who had made all 
that was glorious and sublime in the Hindu thought and Hindu culture ; 
he himself was no more than an humble follower of his illustrious 
predecessors. Let me elucidate this point by citing below his own^vords 
which appear at the end of his great work called the Satyartha PrakOsa : 

“My conception of God and all other objects in the Universe 
is founded on the teachings of the Vedas and other true Sastras, 
and is in conformity with beliefs of all the sages, from Brahma 
down to Jaimini. I offer a statement of these beliefs for the 

acceptance of all good men. That alone I hold to be acceptable 

which is worthy of being believed in by all men in all ages. 
/ do not entertain the least idea of founding a new religion 
or sect.” 

He further adds : 

“The four Vedas, the repository of knowledge and Religious 
Truth, are the word of God. They comprise what is known as 
the Saihhitas—Mantra portion only. They are absolutely free 
from error, and the supreme and independent authority in all 
things. They require no other book to bear witness to their 
divine origin. Even as the sun or a lamp is, by its own light, an 
absolute and independent manifestor of its existence—yea, 
it reveals existence pf things other than itself—even so are 
the Vedas.” 
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A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE VEDAS 

THEIR IMPORTANCE 

A prominent place in the history of world literature is due to 
the Vedas not only as the oldest Indian, but also the oldest Indo-European 
literary monument. This is the case too when we find that throughout 
3000 years at least, millions of Hindus have looked upon the words of 
the Vedas as the word of God and that the Vedas have inspired them 
with feeling and thought. As the Vedas are the fountain-head of the Indian 
thought and culture, it is impossible for a man to understand and 
appreciate the cultural and spiritual life of India, without having deep 
insight into the Vedic literature. 

Even the Buddhistic faith, whose birth place is India, would remain 
improperly understood for one who is a stranger to the Vedic lore. The 
teaching of Buddha is in the same relation to the Vedas as the New 
Testament is to the Old Testament. No one can understand India without 
knowing the Vedas. 

IMPORTANCE FOR THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

The study of the Rgveda is essential not only for complete under¬ 
standing of the Indian culture and thought as well as the history of India, 
whether ancient or modern, it is essential also for the elucidation of the 
history of the world. To quote Professor Max Muller : 

“In the history of the world, the Veda fills a gap which no 
literary work in any other language could fill. As long as man 
continues to take an interest in the history of his race and as 
long as we collect in libraries and museums the relics of former 
ages, the first place in the long row of books will belong for ever 
to the Rgveda.” (Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 65) 

He further remarks : 

“I maintain that to every body who cares for himself, for his 
ancestors, for his history, for his intellectual development, a 
study of the Vedic literature is indispensable.” 
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Mons. Leon Delbos says : 

“There is no monument of Greece or Rome more precious than 
the IJgveda.” 

Regarding the antiquity of the Veda, Sir W.W. Hunter remarks : 

“The age of this hymnal (Rgveda) is unknown.” 

VEDA AND PHILOLOGY 

Above all, the study of the Vedas is most important from the point 
of view of philology or the science of language. The study of language, as 
distinguished from the mere acquisition of language, is a growth of the last 
century, though it must be admitted that researches into the genealogies and 
affinities of words have exercised the ingenuity of numberless generations 
of acute and inquiring minds. Still nothing deserving the name of 
science was the result of these older investigations in the domain of 
languages. Those were merely hasty generalisations, baseless hypotheses, 
and inconclusive deductions. As in the case with every science in its 
early stage, the science of language, too, was attended with difficulties, 
namely, paucity of observed facts, and faulty standpoint. Whitney has 
rightly said : 

“National self-sufficiency and inherited prepossession long 
helped to narrow the limits imposed by unfavourable circum¬ 
stances upon the extent of linguistic knowledge, restraining that 
liberality of inquiry which is indispensable to the growth of a 
science.” (Language and Its Study, p. 2) 

Thus in ancient times, every one thought his own dialect to be the 
oldest one with which to start and compare other dialects. Until very 
recently Latin and Greek were supposed to be the oldest and the most 
primitive known languages from which every European language was 
derived. But the restless and penetrating investigation which characterised 
the last century changed the whole aspect of the study, and linguists busied 
themselves with the study of the special relationship of the principal 
languages of Europe with one another and with the languages of South- 
Western Asia, which led to the postulation of the Indo-European family 
of languages. 

Whitney further remarks— 

'‘No single circumstance more powerfully aided the onward 
movement than the introduction to Western scholars, of Sanskrit, 
the ancient ^nd sacred dialect of India. Its exceeding age, its 
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remarkable conservation of primitive material and form, its 
unequalled transparency of structure give it an indisputable 
right to the first place among the tongues of the Indo-European 
family. Upon their comparison, already fully begun, it cast 
a new and welcome light, displaying clearly their hitherto 
obscure relations, recctifying their doubtful etymologies, 
illustrating the laws of research which must be followed in their 
study and in that of all other languages.” {Ibid,, p. 4) 

Let me quote one more authority on the subject. Sayce, in his work 
The Science of Language, says : 

‘'What has been termed the discovery of Sanskrit by Western 
scholars put an end to all the fanciful playing with words and 
created the Science of Language.” (Vol. I, p. 38) 

STUDY OF THE VEDAS IN FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES 

From all this we can easily see what an important part the ancient 
Vedic Sanskrit has played in the domain of the science of language. The 
study of the Vedic literature has created, in reality, the philology. What 
I want to say here is that the Vedic Sanskrit is much older than the later 
Sanskrit which precedes Latin and Greek, and that it represents a state of 
civilisation, nowhere else represented. It provides us with many links, 
which are otherwise obscure. It is a matter of national pride for us that 
the Rgveda and other allied Vedic literature form a special and important 
subject of study at most of the important universities of Europe and 
America ; an unparalleled activity in the domain of Vedic study is mani¬ 
fested every where ; single words are studied critically and their history 
traced through all available works ; indexes and glossaries are multiplied 
and exhaustive commentaries produced. 
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WHAT IS THE VEDA ? 

DERIVATION OF THE WORD 

The word ‘Veda’ means “knowledge’*, then “the knowledge par 
excellence.’’ Say ana and others have derived the word Veda from the 
root Vid ( ^ ) ‘to know’ with suffix Ac or Ghan , i.e., knowledge, 
sacred knowledge, holy learning. Daylnanda derives it from the 
following four roots : 

(a) Vid : to know ( Adadi , Set, Parasmaipada) — Veiti. 

(b) Vid : to exist or to be {Div&di, Anif) — Vidyate. 

(c) Vid : to discriminate ( Rudhadi , Ani f)— Vinte. 

(d) Vidl : to obtain or acquire (Tudftdi, Set) — Vindati or Vindate. 

But to this list another fifth root can be added. The Dhatu-p3(ha 
reads Vid in the sense of Cetana, Akhyana, and Nivasa, ( Curadi , Set) — 
Vedayati or Vedayate. It means‘to make known, communicate, inform, 
apprise, tell or teach*. For instance, we have the following verse : 

i (5. a:.) 

Thus the Vedas are so called as all men or women know all true 
sciences in or through them, or as all true sciences exist in them, or as men 
become learned by studying them. 1 

The following explanation of the word Veda, which is given by 
orthodox people is also based upon these derivations : 

(l) srnrfa: twffeqwtf yfr %*t: i 

[Br. Pratisakhya ) 


i. Cf. iraffor srreaT fr t * fasft i 

faa tre «3T ^ n i n 

Wrimt 5TI% %fxT i 

fWcT STTOt ^*TTcT II 3 II 

This stanza also describes different Vikaranas , 
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(3) SJc^WOiT^T^ ^ iTF^Wt ?T 55^ I 
f*T30xT ctt*»in %?5TT It 

The word Veda or its root Vid has commonly been found in almost 
all languages of the Indo-European family. For instance, Latin 
has the word Video ; A. S. Witan ; Goth. Vait; and English Wit. 
The undermentioned English words have also their origin in the 
root Vid : 

“wit, wise, wisdom, witch, wizard, provide, vision, idea, 
visage, visor, revise, supervise, evidence, invidious, review, 
survey, view, device, visit, etc.” 

THE VEDA—THE WORD OF GOD 

The Vedas are four in number : the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the 
Sdmaveda and the Atharvaveda. The Aryas consider them to be the word 
of God. All Hindus are unanimous in regarding the Vedas as God- 
revealed. According to them God revealed His knowledge to mankind 
in the beginning of creation, in order to guide man in all matters, religious 
as well as secular, during his sojourn on earth. This position is quite 
understandable. God could not have, it is argued, waited forgiving His 
dispensation to mankind several thousands of years after the appearance of 
man on this earth. Thus the claims made by the Jews, the Christians 
and the Muslims, that the Bible and the Quran were the words of God, 
cannot be sustained. Leaving aside other reasons, one main ground for 
the rejection of this claim is that the earlier societies could not have been 
deprived of the benefit of Divine Guidance at the beginning of the creation 
of mankind. Hence the revelation of the Vedas (Divine Knowledge) in 
the very beginning is quite reasonable. The reasonableness and the desir¬ 
ability of Divine Guidance have successfully and logically been established 
by Dayananda in all his works. The interested reader is advised to read 
them with profit. 

The authors of almost all the ancient Sanskrit works, available in 
more than 1000 texts even now, pay the highest homage to the Vedas. 
These religious and secular works in their turn have won the admiration 
of many Sanskrit scholars of the West. The authors of these works 
maintain the divine origin of the four Vedas. 

Two kinds of evidence, internal and external, can be adduced to prove 
or disprove the proposition whether the Vedas are revealed* 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE 

Internal evidence, again, can be of two kinds : one referring to the 
claims preferred by the books themselves, the validity or the futility of 
their claims to be judged by the consistency or the inconsistency of what is 
urged; and the other, the quality of the stuff preserved. As regards the 
first, we have seen already that the Vedas do lay claims to the position 
of a revealed work and profess to have directly proceeded from 
divine source. 

There are, according to the European scholars, traces in the Vedas 
of a belief, and data for the propounding of the theory, that all the Vedas 
did not come into existence at one and the same time, but even if there 
were such traces, they could not shake the position of the Vedas as revealed 
books. There are, so far as we can say, no contradictory statements in the 
Vedas, which must discredit even a secular book in the eyes of the critics. 
The following citations from the Vedas themselves clearly establish that 
the Vedas do profess the claim— 

1. iiwra mtp see smrfa srfat » 

[ From that adorable God, the Rg-, the Sama-, the Chandas- 

(i.e. the Atharva) and the Yajurveda were produced. ] 

(RV.X. 90.13), (YV. XXXI.7) 

2. srmrwsT i 

i tstro: forct*: w. it 

[ Who is that Great Being who revealed the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, 

the Samaveda and the Atharvaveda ? He is the Supreme Spirit 

who has created the universe and sustains it. ] ( AV X.7.20) 

Similarly we get the following verse which clearly supports this 
proposition— 

3. tsrsft?*: pup ^iPERirtra i 

II (AY. XIX.54.5) 

Citations can be multiplied from the Vedas themselves. 

As regards the quality of the teachings of the Vedas, we can simply 
say that the Vedas, inculcating the worship of one Holy, Just and Merciful 
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God, laying down a strict code of morality, and being scrupulously free 
from absurd theories and outrageous speculations, are the revelation of 
God, His word, His cherished message to His children below. 

If revelation, in the sense in which it is taken by all believers in 
revelation, were a possibility, the Vedas will undoubtedly stand supreme 
and undisputably claim that high position. For God is just and perfect, 
and revelation is the one, the chief form in which He shows His mercy and 
love for mankind, it must have been given in the beginning and God should 
not have had any reason to alter His former decree or stand in need of a 
second, third and fourth revelation to perfect His first message, i.e. 
revelation. A faith in revelation compels one, by a logical necessity, to 
accept the Vedas as the real revelation, for the Vedas are the oldest books 
claiming to be the word of God. It must be a strange sort of love and 
mercy which should have kept mankind, in their infancy, without a guide, 
philosopher, and friend, when they required it most, and should have kept 
them waiting for thousands of years till some instructions were sent down 
to guide them in this strange land where they had fallen down from 
paradise. 

Seers are not Authors : 

The idea suggested by some critics that the Seers whose names 
appear in the Vedas, alongwith the metres &c., were the authors of the 
Vedas, will be critically examined later on at the proper place. It would 
suffice here to state that they were ‘seers’, not ‘composers’ of the stanzas. 
They simply saw or realised the sense of the Mantras. The following 
stanza clearly states this— 

4. 

N « % 

arfa sr n 

[The wise discovered it (i.e* speech) placed in the (hearts of) the 

Seers.] (RV. X.71.3) 

Here the last clause Tam Sapta Rebha Abhi-Saritnavante deserves 
particular notice and it has been explained by H.H. Wilson as : “The 
previous words refer to the diffusion of learning ; those who have studied 
the Vedas have afterwards taught it to the others.” 
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Again the phrase Rfisu Pravitfam in this verse clearly establishes 
the fact that the ‘speech’, i.e. the Divine Speech, entered the hearts of the 
Seers (in the beginning of creation). This means the Seers (who are not 
composers) are the Divinely inspired people. For this reason they were 
called ‘seers’ and not the authors. 

YSska explains the word Rsl as Rsih Darsannt. 

There are many more verses in the Vedas which, in no uncertain 
terms, declare the Vedas to have proceeded from God. 

EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 

The external evidence that the followers of the Vedas adduce in 
favour of their view is not of an historical nature, such as has been given 
by the defenders of the Bible, in their attempt to prove the Bible to be the 
word of God. Nor is it based upon the historical evidence of the other 
kind, such as given in favour of the Quran, for which a divine source is 
claimed on the ground that its apparent and ostensible author was quite 
unlettered and did not know B from a battle door, and consequently, the 
Quran, full of lofty teachings and couched in sublime language, could not 
but have proceeded from a divine source. No such evidence is possible 
for the Vedas and we think it better for the Vedas that they do not depend 
upon such evidence for the maintenance of their authority. 

The external evidence which can be given in favour of the exalted 
position of the Vedas is of persons whose sincerity and scholarship the 
world has admitted, and whose flight of imagination the enlightened races 
of the world are struggling to follow. Considered from strictly logical 
point of view, the evidence of these men may not be conclusive and may 
not convince the logical sceptic. But the whole body of ancient writers 
of the sacred and secular literature of the Hindus, declaring with one voice 
the superhuman origin of the Vedas and bowing like one man before their 
authority, is a fact which possesses special significance for a Hindu. 

It will require a whole volume to quote, in full, the evidence, the 
Seers of yore bore in favour of the Vedas. The following few represen¬ 
tative citations from the massive Sanskrit literature will clearly bear 
powerful testimony to the undisputed authority of the Vedas and pay due 
homage to their divine sanctity— 

The Satapatha Brnhmatia says : 

1. tref m IJcTC*! 33 HT3- 
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[ O Maitreyi the Sgveda, the Y ojurxeda, the Samdveda and 
the Afharvaveda are (like) the breath of that Supreme Being. ] 

(SB. XIV.5.4.10) 

2. nr%: htoM: i 

[ The RV. from Agni, the YV. from Vayu and the SV. from 
Stlrya were produced. ] (SB. XI.5.8.3) 

Similarly the Aitareya Brahmana says : 

t prefo snqff I (AB. XXV.7) 

The author of the Nirukta says : 

1. JTOfaatf l 

[ The human knowledge is non-eternal. Hence the Mantras 
containing accomplishment of the actions are found in the 
Vedas. ] ( N . 1.2) 

2. i (N. 1.16) 

Paijini and Patanjali, the two great grammarians of India, also 
hold the view that the Vedas are not of human origin, while the fsakhss, 
e.g. Kathaka, &c., have human authorship. The difference between 

the man-made and the God-revealed works is expressed by the following 
two aphorisms : 

1. (P. IV.3.113) 

2. tfa sfacm I (P. IV.3.101) 

Patanjali in his commentary of the above-quoted second 
aphorism says : 

i (P. IV.3.101) 

[The particular arrangement of words in (the man-made works e.g.) 
Kathaka , &c , is non-eternal while the same is eternal in the 
Vedas which are the words of God. ] (P. IV.3.101) 

Again he says : 

t fairer 
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[ The Svaras (accents) and the particular arrangement of words in 
the Vedas are eternal, i.e. they are God-revealed, ] (MB. V.2.53) 

The Taittiriya Bruhmana says : 

1. srarcfo: \ atft stress*? i 

[ PrajSpati created king Soma and afterwards the triple Vedas were 
created.] (TB, 111,10) 

2. I 

[ He who does not know the Vedas, does not know Him who 
is Great. ] (TB. Xif.9) 

The Chandogya Upani$ad asserts what has been said by the 
Sat a pat ha : 

1. errat nuiRMFri titr i snift: qar'tffa 

i irr ( 

[ From them, so heated (i.e. inspired), He drew forth their 
essence, from Agni, Reas ; from Vayu, Yajus, and from Aditya, 
Sama. ] 

2. The same sense has been conveyed by the Satapatha : 

[ From these three (Seers) being heated (i.e. inspired by God) 
the three Vedas were produced. ] 

The Brhada, any aka Upani$ad states : 

1. H tRt 3T3T fRlcW 5T tRFgSfcT I fas* 

[ By that speech and that soul, He created all this, the Ftg. t the 
Yajur, the Samans and the Chandas (Atharvans). ] 

2. JTjlrrt Wt** TO ^7%*:. < 

[ These RV. (etc.) are the breathings of the Mighty Lord. ] 

The Smrtis (i.e. Law Books) also echo the same sentiment : 

1. fctji «*ud*iR I 
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[ Tho triple Veda, RV., YV. and SV., is eternal and the Lord 
revealed it through Agni, Vayu and Ravi (i.e. the Seers). ] 

(MS. 1.23) 

Manu again says : 

l. fq^sro^in®!f *isr: i 

wvivi fnst*W ^ n 

[ The Veda is the eternal eye of the mankind and it is Asakya 
(beyond human creation) and Aprameya (i.e. not easy to be 
understood). ] (Mam XII.95) 

m: i 

'No 

w: WfsW^I R$5TFWTt *T: II 

cj I 

*jf?T5nRT<HTt»t fajR f^TER * II 

[ Dharma rests on the whole Veda ; . Manu states that 

all Dharma which has been propounded by him is contained in 
the Veda, the whole of which is true knowledge. A man 
should determine his Dharma by the authority of the Veda. ] 

4. wigqR ETTt ^RTTT^TtRT: 5*** I 

wf *tht srfarci * srfa?stf?r n (xn.97) 

5. tl'tinni ^ Nt**t ^ ^ I 

ERflNnfsnai II (XII. 150) 

The poet philosopher VySsa repeats this idea in the Santiparva of 
his Mahabhttrata : 

*TTTfaf>nFTT Picm RiWT^T I 

*WI<tT Swvl f««H. rnT; ncjri^T: II 

[ The Self-bom God revealed the Divine Speech in the form 
of the Veda which has no beginning and end and is hence 
eternal. J (232.34) 
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The authors of the DarSanas, rigorous logicians as they were, 
humbly acknowledged the infallibility of the Vedas. 

Kai)5da, the author of the Vaisesika system of Philosophy, 

says : 

eravrra srmrnm i 

N S 

[ The Vedas being His words are authoritative. ] 

In this aphorism the word Tat (i.e. that) refers to God. It is 
clearly stated by all commentators. For instance, fsartkara Misra writes 
on this word : 

5m*RT<T, 5mm*w II (I. 1.3) 


Udayana also corroborates it in his Kiranavalt Prakasa : 

STopjJTTcr JTUTlwm II 

N X X 

In the same way Gautama, the author of the NySya System 
of Philosophy, recognises the Vedas to be authoritative in the following 
aphorisms : 

1. <Tcsnm<»iT«TT*rTsiT*nwjTa i 

2 . | 


VatsySyana, the commentator of the above book, explains this 
aphorism : 

n sni’TcTT^ a ii 

[NB. 11,1.67) 

Kapila, the author of Sartkhya system of Philosophy, admits the 
Vedas to be the word of God : 

1. Kq fc frtcg SrWvf: g*ff*qiW^T?T I 


[ The Vedas are not human creation. 

2. Ewnrn firerefr: UTmoim i 

N 


No man is their author. ] 
(V. 46) 


[ The Vedas are authoritative by themselves as they have been 
revealed by His own power. ] (V. 51) 
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The same notion has been repeated in the Mimamsa BhSsya 
by KumSrila : 

VR: WRTWTUTR sritauRT %RT ffa | (!Tantra Vartika) 

The Mimamsa confirms this view : 
ifatR R UR RTRIORR I 

[ The Veda is authority in the matter of Dharma. ] 

PataBjali’s view in the Yoga Dariana is «' 

R ®[RRrRfT 5^5: I 

[ Verily he is the teacher of the ancients as He is not bound 
by time. ] 

Vacaspati MiSra corroborates this view : 

RUT %3TTf5T: fSRYHRta: I 

Vyasa, the author of the Vedanta, openly declares : 

RTfRUtfRcRTR I 

*s 

[ The Supreme Being is the origin of the Vedas. ] (I. 1.3) 

The great fsartkara comments upon it ! 

R RRFRW RRRROTTf *RRtR RRRIR^RR: 

R*RRttf?R l ( VB. 1.1,3) 

WR^R fRRPRR I 

[ Hence the Veda is eternal. ] ( VD . 1.3.29) 

The following aphorisms from the Mimamsa fully discuss this 
topic and decide finally that the Vedas are superhuman : 


FRTRR7TRFR RTIRcRTR 1 

(I. 1.18) 

%3TTR% rOrrw 1 

(I. 1.27) 

RRR'g ReR^JRcRR 1 

(I. 1.29) 

3TORT RRRRTR I 

(I. 1.30) 
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KumSrila sums up his comments upon the last noted apho¬ 
rism as : 

gsnrata i * g* ssricFs^if ^fV^^fcr 

SPr«ftsl$tTT %5T^rsrffrT, JT: SfiTlf I cTfRT^ ^rT'fRToif^TT^TH STThq-UT 

wfa inw: i toqVwre*** faseqr^ afi«r^ g*: sm?sr> 

si ***&*: i 

In the BhS?ya of &Hhkhyayana Srauta Sutra we find : 

*>*i sjwtww ? i 

The PurSqas are generally discarded as full of absurdities but 
to us they do not seem to form an exception to the rule : there is 
the soul of good in every thing. They are at this day the source of 
inspiration to thousands of Hindus who have never read or heard a 

line from the Vedas. The evidence of the Puranas, therefore, is not 
without its value in admitting and proclaiming the divine origin of the 
Vedas, more so, because the Puraijas are believed to be responsible 
for having displaced the Vedas. 

The Vi'snu Purdna says : 

»nq^ i 

s rfr qre fr tyq U*TlTt gWTcT | 

[ From ^His Eastern mouth Brahma 1 formed the Gayatra, the 
Peas, Trlvftsdma , Rathantara &c., and Yajur &c., from His 

Southern mouth and so on. ] 


I. BrahmS here means God to whom all the four directions are 
known and visible. Hence He is called four-faced or multi-faced 
( RV . X.81.3). The Creator as pervader of the Universe is known as 
Hiranyagarbha, Parametfhin or Brahma as He encompasses the whole 
material world. His four faces metaphorically represent His Omnipresence 
and Omniscience. 

It is also popularly understood that Brahma sprang up from the 
navel of Vi$i}u and Vi$ou is regarded to be reclining under waters with 
his consort Lak?mx. The Purapas took this metaphor and personification 

(Cootd.) 
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The Bhagavata Purina observes : 

sinner: Nr: smra srawrcr i 

N 9 'N <J « N 

[ Once, the Vedas sprang from the four-faced Creator, as he 

meditated. ] 

Similarly, Skanda Svami, Durga, Bhartrhari, Udayana, Vacaspati, 
Vijnana Bhik§u and all other scholars share this view. 

Our aim to present and quote all the representative authors of 
Sanskrit literature is to show to the reader that the Veda commanded 
the highest position in the world literature because of its being the 
word of God. 


THE GREATNESS OF THE VEDA 

If what has been said above is not strong and sufficient enough 
to satisfy a non-believer, regarding the essentiality and possibility of 
revelation and also the revealed character of the Vedas, it must have 
at least made it amply evident that the Vedas occupy the highest 
position in the sacred literature of the Hindus and have for thousands 
of years past been their infallible guide in all the matters, religious as 
well as secular. We finish this topic by again citing a few lines from 
the law books : 

1. ^5T: ctFT inra: I 

2. tin \ 

a 

4. fTTfcr IT snffH *TT§: p: I (arfk) 

(Contd. from page xxvii) 

too far in the domain of religion, but a peep into the Vedas will clearly 
show that it is nothing but a partial statement of the theory of creation 
mentioned in the Vedas. “Visiju resting under the water with Lak§mV* 
simply means the All-pervading Lord with His all-powerful dignity, 
controlling the entire matter in fluid condition. “Brahma sprang forth 
from the navel” only indicates that Visiju came to be called Hiranyagarbha. 

It will now appear that the theory of Brahma’s authorship of the 
Vedas does not clash with the views of other sages, including DaySnanda, 
as it simply implies the divine authorship of the Veda. 
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EUROPEAN SCHOLARS’ VIEW 

It would be unwise for us to finish the topic without mentioning 
here the school of thought of the non-orthodox scholars. 

Here, however, in the beginning it must be stated that when 

we call the four Vedas four books, we must not understand the 

statement literally. If a book means a work written by one man, 
implying unity of time and ideas, well, the Vedas are far from being 
books. They are rather compilations, composed of several books 
which can be individually distinguished from each other. The form 
in which the Samhita of the Rgveda has come down to us clearly 

shows that the different hymns were composed long before they were 
brought together and systematically arranged. That the different 
portions of the Samhita represent chronologically different stages, 
follows from various indications of language, vocabulary, style, 
grammar, metre and lastly ideas. As in the Hebrew book of Psalms, 
so also here, songs which had been composed at widely separated 

periods of times were united at some time in a collection, and ascribed 
to (some) famous personages of prehistoric times, preferably to the 
earliest ancestors of those families in which the songs in question 
were handed down. The names of the singers or Seers (i.e. prophets) 
who, as the Indians say, ‘visioned these hymns’ are mentioned, partly in 
the Brahmaijas, partly in separate lists of authors (i,e. Anukramanis) 
connected with the Vedanga literature. 

Thus we see that the above discussed view of the orthodox 
people, which has a long and continuous stream of tradition behind 
it, is not shared by the European scholarship. The tradition has 
its own beauty and charm while the modern thought weighs every thing in 
its own way. 






CHAPTER V 


THE DIVISION OF THE VEDAS 

INTERNAL EVIDENCE 

Dayananda, like all other ancient scholars, says that the Vedas are 
four in number : the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda and the 
Atharvaveda. According to him this four-fold division is eternal and 
not man-made. Jhana, Karma, Upasana, and VijnQna are the distinct 
subjects of these four Vedas respectively. The following are the etymo¬ 
logical explanations of the titles of the Vedas : 

1. TOwfat «tor>4whwr srst hi i 

2. U'Jtf'Tt Ettfafil'T 

q>v*i ^ I 

3. ^TfcT tfRffvi Sf'ct HTR I 

4. ?R5lfa<Tsr: I [N, XI. 18) and also (^Ttf*) 

We have given these explanations to include the four main types of 
subject-matter given by Dayananda pertaining to each Veda : 

Vijndna (i.e. realisation of knowledge), Karma (i.e. action), 
Upasana (i.e. communion with God) and Jnana (i.e. absolute 
knowledge). 

That is to say, the Rgveda deals with Vijnana, the Yajurveda with 
religious activities, the Samaveda with worship and the Atharvaveda with 
all types of specific sciences. 

Many scholars like Durga, Bhatta Bhaskara and Mahidhara are 
of the opinion that originally there was one Veda—undivided—which was 
produced by Brahma in the beginning. Later on in the Dvapara (Silver) 
age the 6ame one Veda was split into four parts by the great sage 
Vyasa. It is strange to note that for this they have not adduced 
any authority. 


XXX 
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This assertion is wholly wrong as we have already cited some 
verses from the Vedas themselves which enumerated separately four 
Vedas : 

1 ■ I WIHlfq I 

5Tf3T^ tT^lcT U^tdtqK»liqH II ( RV . X.90.9) 

(YV. XXXI.7) 

2. UUrTOq qqqfmq<TTqqq I 

m*nfq q?q 5 ^*? II ( AV . X.7.20) 

Similarly in Atharvaveda (IV.35.6 and XIX.9.12) we come across 
the word Vedah in plural number which clearly implies that the Vedas were 
four in number even in the beginning. The above-cited verses clearly 
mention the four names of the Vedas separately. 

EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 

Again the following quotations expressly mention the Vedas 
separately : 

1. <»q qr vt q?q *T$cft WWI fatfqfaqitaq q? ^.^<0 qqqq: mq- 

%qtqqff^T*: II (SB. XIV.5.4.10) 

2. Also in Gopatha (I. 3.1) the names of the four Vedas occur 
alongwith the phrase Sarvan ca Vedan (i.e. all the Vedas). 

3. q^qqfnc qqfa: crsrf^rT qrofa: ?§qF;q i (N. XIII.7) 

4. rraOq qqfq; qqfc-T ^rnrf«r: ?gqfrq qqqfa: qqfcr i 

(Kathaka Sarn. XXX.7) 

5. iranm qqq* mq^q)sqq%q: ftrsn q^q> sqmq fqqqq 

Gpq) »qtfaqq I (MU. I.I.5) 

6. The above-cited verses from Manu 1.23, and others. 

7. %qr m^-T: .rr^rfm»q?f?iraT: 

HIR^4: tr^fq^lfhOT qi^qq qqtnqqof) %q; I (Mahabhasya) 

8. qtq^qfqqtcqq qTqqqqqTfTq; i 

• « 

qrqm^qfqgq: sm^fq swifagn ii (Ramayana lv.3.28) 

When we find that all these works, which are sufficiently earlier than 
Vyasa, declare openly the existence of four Vedas separately and also when 
the Vedas themselves proclaim that the Vedas are four in number, the 
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contention of Durga and Mahldhara that the original one Veda was divided 
into four by Vyasa cannot be accepted. It is also evident from this state¬ 
ment of Durga and Mahldhara that they were quite ignorant of a popular 
conception about the Veda. This ignorance is the cause of their wrong 
intrepretation of the Vedas. 

There are a few European scholars who maintain that the number 
of the Vedas is limited to three only. The original cause of this illusion, 
however, lies with the Hindus themselves, though they are not to blame, if 
others will not or cannot rightly understand them. 

The mistake has evidently been caused by a misunderstanding of 
Manu and other seers of yore : 

1. *rr*qqrgrfq*q*§ qq qqraqq t 

[ From Agni, Vayu and Ravi (Sun) He drew forth for the accom¬ 
plishment of sacrifice, the eternal triple Veda distinguished as Rk, 

Yajus, and Saman. (Muir) ] (Af. 1.23) 

2. aift qr fasti q^fa Hunfa i ( SB. IV.6.7.1) 

3. h eurf fasxrqfqqqa i ( chu ) 

We have, by numerous citations, already proved beyond doubt that 
the Vedas were four in the beginning also. But the European scholars 
could not rightly understand the word Trayl (triple) in these quotations. 
Manu, as well as other authorities, do not mean to limit the number of the 
Vedas to three, but simply speak of the three-fold science embodied in 
them. For instance, the SB (IV.6.7.1) cited above in part (1) and also the 
Chandogya Upanisad in part (3) above clearly mention that the names 
Rk, Yajur and Sama here mean three sciences and not the names of the 
Vedas. The Mimamsa again confirms this interpretation in the following : 

qcmqSrc i (II.1.65) 

«iqi«qi I (II.1.66) 

$r<? q^: i (II.1.67) 

Thus this triple division is based on the three sciences dealt with 
in the four Vedas. Not to speak of all the Hindu scholars supporting this 
view, it is strongly confirmed by Prof. H. Kern, who says : 

“When the Hindus speak of the three Vedas, they mean that 
there is a triple Veda consisting (1) of recited verses (Rich), 
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(2) of verses, sung (Saman), and (3) of formulas in prose 
(Yaju$) ; all these words be ng comprehended under the name 
of ‘Mantras’. Altogether independent of the three sorts of 
Mantras is the number of collections of them. Though there 
were a hundred collections of Mantras, the Veda is, and remains , 

threefold .It does not need to be proved that we must 

know that principle on which any distribution proceeds before 
we can deduce any conclusion from numbers.” 

Thus it is consequently nothing but short-sightedness to limit the 
number of the Vedic collections to three. The Atharvaveda is as much a 
Veda as any of the other three. Its subject-matter is identical with and 
considerably similar to the Rgveda. We have cited the above internal 
and external evidence to show that the Atharvaveda equally and rightly 
claims the same position as the other three Vedas. 








CHAPTER VI 

DEFINITION OF THE VEDAS 

SAYANA’S FAULTY VIEW 

The great commentator of the Vedas—Sayaija—who lived and 
wrote at a time when the sun of the Vedic traditions had long set, defines 
the Veda as TTsSTlfyrafe:, and then he adds that 

i.e., the definition of the Veda as the sum of Mantras and 
Brahmaijas is a faultless one. Then he refers to the Yajna PartbliafU of 
Apastamba, where the “name of the Veda is given to the Mantras and 
Brahmanas.” But this definition of the Veda given by Sayaija is ridiculous 
as he could not discriminate between the Mantra portion and the 
Brahmana portion. This fact he himself has admitted. 

Sayaija’s definition is based on the following statement of 
Katyayana : 

DAYANANDA’S VIEW 

But Dayananda was the first among the modern scholars to 
explode this view and to demonstrate that the Samhitas only formed the 
Vedas and they alone were to be regarded as eternal, and infallible, as 
Vedas in fact. The Brahmanas and Upani§ads themselves profess to 
be mere parasites of the Vedas and devote themselves respectively to the 
elucidation of the ritualistic and the philosophical portions of the Vedas. 
No SamhitS, on the other hand, professes to hang upon any other 
Samhita as its parasite and devote itself to explain any portion of the 
others. Hence, DaySnanda says : 

st ^ttstt i f tt: ? 

sttfafaS'ftT'c'gTtT SSfafa: ^ftTUT 

% fa I 


xxx iv 
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[ The Brahmanas do not deserve to be called by the name of the 
Veda because they have been given the names of the Puraija and 
Jtihasa ; they are elucidations of the Vedas and are not the 
words of God but merely the works of the seers and the products 
of human intellect ; also because all sages other than Katyayana 
have refused to call them by the name of Veda. ] 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SAMHITAS AND BRAHMANAS 

This is quite true that there are no stories in the Vedas. The 
Brahmaijas do contain narratives of human beings, while the Vedas are 
free from stories and tales : 

2 . alet nto smfa > (CHU) 

It must be pointed out here that some scholars have tried to 
deduce some historical detail from the Samhitas but no story, beginning 
with “There was etc.’’ and “There lived once, etc.”, such as are of 
common occurrence in the Brahmanas and Upanisads, has been found in 
the Vedas (Samhitas) even by the Europeans, who always smell out 
history in every nook and corner of a literature. 

Tradition plays a great part in clearing up matters such as we 
are now discussing and all the evidence derived from this source is in 
favour of the view that the SaihitSs only form the Vedas proper. 
Patanjali, the great grammarian, always quotes from the Samhitas to 
illustrate the special rules applicable to Vedic Sanskrit without quoting a 
single line or phrase from the Upanisads or Brahmanas ; his non-Vedic 
illustrations include passages from both the Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads : 

s s \ * 

srefatfnt 515 m ?fer 1 1 1 1 

jrtfiKTO 1 sf* srnufjf 1 i (MB) 

Moreover, the Brahmaijas are the explanatory books on the Vedas. 
Here the Vedic stanzas are repeated and explained later on. Hence the 
Brahmagas are the glosses on the Vedas. How can commentary be given 
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the same position as the original one ! For instance, while explaining 
the Yajnrveda verse tryHyv$am, etc. (111.62), the Satapatha says : 

1. sra # i rs^r rrr r^ i a?Rra 

R5T: STR^fa: I (SB . VIII. 1) TORRt R I RT<jf) R f>R: I 

(SB. VII.5) 

2. wRcRt^fsrr i 1 7T3t§ i n't rsjth sref »t tr) 

f&A cT3T(j, HfarTt R IRIRT RHfRm I Bf^-SRTBi: I (SB. 1.7) 

Here we clearly find that the Vedic stanzas are being explained. 
Thus the Brahmanas are merely a commentary on the Veda. 

The very title of these books, i.e. BrShmaija, indicates that these 
works are not the Vedas. Brahma means here Veda and their explanatory 
books are called Brahmanas. The following instances may again 
prove it : 

(a) The first verse of the Yajurveda is explained in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (1.7.1). 

(b) The Jfgveda verse (1.24.3) has been explained in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (1.16). 

(c) The first verse of the Samaveda is explained in Tondya 
Brahmana (XI.2.3). 

Moreover, the four Vedas are the revealed books ; they are words' 
of God ; but the Brahmanas are human creation and were composed by 
sages. 

As the Brahmanas are man-made works, they contain criticism 
of other similar works. Sometimes they contain statements contradictory 
to each other. It clearly shows that they cannot be given the title of 
the Veda. 

The accent plays essential part in the language of the Vedas while 
the same is lacking in the Brahmanas. 

The author of the Mahdhhasya clearly declares that the BrShmapa 
works were composed by the Brahmana seers who understood the four 
Vedas for the elucidation of the original text : 

RtamfR mfa %R«RtRRTRTfR rtFr 

i (V.l.l) 
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KatySyana, on whose authority Sayapa includes the Brahmaijas 
in the Vedas, clearly distinguishes between the two in the following 
verse : 

wfoift (1.18) (j. 19) i 

In these quotations Katyayana himself creates distinction between 
the Veda and the Brahmana which he calls as Bhasya. 

The evidence of Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, goes to 
establish the fact that the Brahmaijas are beyond the scope of the word 
Veda. He always quotes from the Vedas as nigama and the Brahmaijas 
are quoted separately as ‘Brahmana’ : 

fcUfa fowl I (V.3.3-4, 5.4, 8 9) 

ffr I (VII.12, XIII.10) 

Yaska often disregards or shows a bit of contempt to Brahmaijas, 
but he has reverence for the Vedas always : 

ag’HfiKWK'tfsr f? irafrr i {N. VII.24) 

He again quotes self-contradictory statement from the Brahmaijas, 
to which no stress or importance is to be attached. He says : 

Sfspft gTTTTT: sn^aft SW3FTT: II 

{N. VII.24) 

The following quotation from Yaska states in clear terms that 
only the Mantras were revealed, and the tradition of oral transmission 
refers only to them : 

TPelTP *P5TTg: • (N 1.20) 

According to him, the Brahmaijas repeat what has already been 
ordained by the Mantras for the fuller explanation : 

n ( n, 1.16) 

The Brahmaijas are, therefore, uditanuvdda (i.e. repetition of what 
has already been ordained) and cannot claim the position of the 
original Veda, 
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Jaimini, the author of MtmamsS, confirms this view by saying : 

*Tf5TTT^T I (XXXII) 

5T^T0Rts?: t (3.1.2) 

I (3.1.3) 

In Gopatha Brahmana itself the Brahmanas are separately stated 
fiom the Vedas : 

Paijini, the great grammarian, has treated the Vedas and the 
BrShmaijas as different from each other in the following aphorisms : 

fkrfon I ( P . II.3.60) 

3|!5t Sjr?f?r | (P. 11,3.62) 

^TTOTStl^ \ ( P . IV.3.105) 

The last aphorism quoted above shows that the BrShmaijas and 

Kalpas which are the works of the ancient sages, Brahma, etc., are Vedic 
glosses only. And for this reason they have been given the names of 
Puraga (and Itihasa). If in these aphorisms the intention had been to 
call the Chandas and the Brahmanas by the name Veda, the use of the 
word chandas in the above-mentioned aphorism would be meaningless, 
because the term Brahmana (which in that case would include the term 
chandas) had been already used in the first aphorism cited above. Thus 
it is clear that Paijini does not give the name of the Veda to Brahmanas. 

Moreover, the Brahmanas and Upanisads are full of quotations 
from the Sambitas, the latter, though quoting from one another, do not 
quote a single line from the former. 

In the light of this overwhelming evidence nothing but over- 
adultation and misdirected sense of reverence can lead one to place any 
other work on the same level as the Vedas. If the Vedas are looked 
upon as the revelation, it is a positive insult to them to give to any human 
book, however sublime and excellent, the same reverence as to them. 

And none of the ancient masters has gone so far off, except 
KstySyana, whose position must be accounted for by his excessive 
reverence for all that facilitated the study of the Vedas. 



CHAPTER VII 


VEDAS INTERPRETED : A CRITICAL SURVEY 

<f i (TB. m.12.9) 

[ He, who does not know the Vedas, does not know him, who 
is great. ] 

Before we proceed to appreciate and form an estimate of the value 
of Dayananda’s interpretation of the Vedas.it would be quite logical to 
furnish an account of all efforts, made so far right from the Vedic period 
down to the age ofDayananda in the sphere of understanding the Vedic 
texts. It will give us an opportunity to comprehend and critically examine 
the various types of interpretations offered by different translators at 
different times and under different circumstances. 

INSPIRED SAGES 

In the beginning, there were inspired sages who understood the 
Vedas, without being explained to them by any teacher or preceptor. They 
understood the purport of the Mantras without anybody’s help, as the 
Vedas were revealed to them. We have already dealt, at greater length, 
this topic. Thus, there was no need of any gloss or exegesis during this 
period for them. Well-deserved homage is paid by Mr. R. T. H. Griffith to 
the Brahmins who committed the Vedas to memory and thus preserved 
them in their pristine purity. 

Mr. Griffith says : 

“These four Vedas are considered to be of divine origin and to 
have existed from all eternity. The Rsis, or the great poets 
to whom the hymns are ascribed, were merely inspired seers who 
saw or received them by sight and directly from the Supreme 
Creator. In accordance with this belief these sacred books 
have been preserved and handed with the most reverential care 
from generation to generation.” 

(Translation of the Rgveda, Introduction) 

From this it is clear that in the beginning there was no necessity of 
any gloss and exegesis for the understanding of the Vedas. The seers 
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understood them by insight. This fact has been clearly brought forth in 
his work, Nirukta, by Yaska in unambiguous terms : 

mencfrtEPTfar ggg; i ^sg^gft swtsnrfaagvg gq^tg g^gig 
g*srf: i gqlwm grgrgtsg^ fq?qgggT^g sr;g ggr*qTfg«r. N g 
Igr^Tfg g I (AT. 1.20) 

Here it is definitely stated that Dharma (the Vedas) revealed 
itself to the seers. They handed it down by oral tradition ( upadesa ) to 
their descendants to whom Dharma (the Veda) did not manifest itself. The 
others who declined (in understanding the Veda) by oral transmission 
compiled this book (the Nighantu ) and the other Vcdahgas for fuller 
understanding. 

From this evidence we know that in the Samhita-period, the purport 
of the Vedas was not obscure or difficult for the people to comprehend 
because the Vedas were revealed to them or taught to them (the younger 
generation) by those who knew them by insight. It is also a reason that 
the Vedic terminology was popularly known at that time. The spoken 
language at that time was not much distinct from the Vedic tongue. 

During the course of time, gradually the later generations began to 
decline in intellect. I feel at this stage the internal comparative method 
was followed by them, where the words or context were not very clear. 
For instance, the word ‘Aditi’ has been used to denote a number of 
meanings in the Vedas. The confusion in such cases was natural. But 
if we refer rightly to Vedic text, we can easily come across such verses 
where various significances of this word are hinted upon : 

g fqm q gg: i 
atfefa: qsggqr n 

(RV. 1.6.16.5) 

Here we get the various meanings of the word ‘Aditi’. 

It is beyond doubt that the Vedas themselves explain many contro¬ 
versial points. Does the worshipper invoke God or various elements of 
nature ? To this query, the Veda replies : 

gtgtrtj g^sgt: i 
g|g gqi gg sr^i gr mi: g ggiqfg: a 

[ Even He is Agni, He is Aditya, He is Vayu, He is Candramas ; He 

is Sukra, He is Brahma, He is Apa, He is Prajapati. ] (YF. XXX.l) 
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%ri firef 3Wif«WTgT*ft fas*: * i 

r^ Hfssrr *gar ** snafaT^iT’ng: it 

[ 1 hey call Him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni and He is beautifully- 

winged Garutman (Sun). He is One. Sages call Him by many names, 

viz. Agni, Yama, MatarisvSn. ] 

Such verses are really internal interpretations of the Vedic texts and 
should be taken even now as the key to the interpretation of all apparently 
polytheistic expressions in the Vedas- 

It served really as a keynote for interpreting the Vedas for Daya- 
nanda, according to whom there is only one Supreme Being described in 
the Vedas and Agni, Indra, etc., are merely His different names expressing 
different qualities of the Supreme Lord. 

PADA TEXTS 

The creation of the Pada texts had twofold purpose first the 
preservation of the sanctity of Vedic text, and secondly to make the Vedic 
text clear and lucid by expounding the compounds, or by showing the 
position of accent on individual words and by inserting avagraha in the 
joint words. Prof. A. A. Macdonell maintains that the ancient sages 
adopted steps for .preserving the Vedic texts with the faithfulness unique 
in history. Briefly stated, those steps were : (1) analysis of the whole text 
into words called Pada-pUtha ; (2) Krama-patha, i.e. reading every word 
twice, connected with both the preceding word and the word that follows ; 
(3) the woven text or Jata-patha stating each of the combinations three 
times, the second time in reverse order ; and (4) the climax of this 
precaution was reached in what was called Ghana-patha in which the 
order of words rs ab, ba, abe, eba, abe ; be, cb, bed, etc. 

All these varieties of texts were learnt by heart and thus they 
preserved the sacred texts and helped to a great extent in understanding 
the exact significance of the text. The advantage of the Pada text in 
the sphere of the better understanding of the Vedic text has been accepted 
by Yaska in the following quotation : 

IRHWlt HZ *J55 I sfh I 

i ffa i 


(AT. 1.17) 
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Explaining the last sentence here Durga adds— 

*frt i 

These authors of the Pada texts were quite familiar with all 
etymological principles and grammatical formations ; because a layman 
who is a stranger to grammatical principles (even in the absence 
of grammatical works) cannot expound the compounds and disjoin 
words. It was the first attempt towards the understanding of the Veda 
Mantras. The authors of the Pada texts did not feel any necessity of 
writing a regular and running commentary on the Vedas. This fact 
shows that people at that time were not very much far off from the sages 
to whom Dharma manifested itsef ( sak$at-krt-dharmHmh ). 

the Vakhas (recensions) 

It is quite well known that the 1,127 recensions of the Vedas 
are the Vedic exegesis. These recensions explain away the obscure words 
of the Vedas by substituting simpler words in different recensions 
differently. For instance, Hfstfa? 1 (RV. X.71.6) has been 

modified as in the Taittiriya Aranyaka (I. 3). 

WFT (YV. 1.18) has been simplified in the Kagva recension as fjjSTcf\ 
(I. 6.2.3). This shows that recensions contain simplified texts of 
the original Veda. 

Instances can be multiplied. But it is certain that the recersions 
are helpful only to a little extent. The study of various recensions of 
the Vedic texts involves very hard labour, resulting in scanty utility. But 
the explanatory aspect of these recensions has been admitted by Venkata 
Madhava in the Rgbhasya Anukramani : 

qfof: fafqsrw: it (p. 77) 

THE BRAHMANA WORKS 

The word Br&hmapa means first a single explanation given 
by a priest or a doctor of the science of Sacrifice upon any point of the 
ritual; secondly it means a collection of such utterances and discussions 
in book form. 
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If we go over to the Brahmaijas and bring together all those 
passages which contain explanations of SamhitS texts or derivations of 
words, we shall have before us a large mass of material, which will prove 
to be an important contribution to the Vedic interpretation. Even to 
critical European scholars, such explanatory references found in the 
Brahmanas have proved of much use to determine the meanings of words 
which are otherwise ambiguous or unintelligible. 

The fact deserves notice that wherever we come across explana¬ 
tions of words and the Vedic verses, we find them invariably based 
on etymological meanings. Sometimes, no doubt, narratives of human 
beings and other legends are quoted here and there, but they are 
very few. Thousands of Vedic words have been critically examined and 
etymologically explained. 

We must learn one thing from the explanations of the Vedic 
words given in the Brahmaijas that the Vedic words possess general sense 
and are not conventional or rudhis. This topic we shall deal at a proper 
place later on. Here it is sufficient to state that all the Vedic words 
according to the Brahmanas denote general sense and not particular, i.e., 
they indicate only derivative significance. For instance, while explaining 
the following stanza from the Yajtirveda : 

saiga smgaa i (III. 62) 

the Satapatha says : 

awasmafia: acfh: i srna a^Fa i agst i 

snrefia: i (SB. VIII.1) 

t srrot £ i (SB. vil.5) 

Again the first verse of the Yajurveda Fatsf etc., has been 
explained as : 

5$ F^afa—| aaijF fi? F%fa F%fa t Hi ftSiTfpmr 
5 tt^ aaT^ 1 afaar a ^araf smfaar 1 ataa-stgar: 1 (SB. 1.7) 

Sometimes Brahmaijas explain obscure words by offering simpler 
synonyms : 


# aT^ror: 1 wa tranr: i 

at I 


(SB. XIII.1) 
(SB.) 
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Similarly Vedic metaphors have also been explained frequently : 

srsTiTfeT: t *gf ferfaftro sng: t i 

stc^t i hw tra 

I (AB. III.33.34) 

5rsnnfb: $ «r^r»n%CT HfarTT I (SB. X.2) 

Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, frequently quotes passages from 
the Brahmanas in support of his own etymological explanations of 
the Vedic words. 

Here we must understand that the Brahmana works are not 
regular commentaries on the Vedas. The main theme of these voluminous 
books is the Sacrifice ( yajna ) from which all discussions start and on 
which every thing hinges. 

pratiSakhyas and ANUKRAMA1JIS 

The Pratiscikhya works are also an attempt in the same direction, 
though they relate more to the text and orthography than to the 
regular interpretation. Works like the Sarvanukramani of Katyayana 
and the Brhaddevatn are important from the point of view of the 
preservation of the text only indirectly serving the purpose of Vedic 
interpretation. 


THE NIGHA5TTU AND THE NIRUKTA 

The first and foremost distinct attempt to interpret the Vedic 
texts is the Nirukta of Yaska than which no older work of the type is 
known today. The Nirukta is a super-commentary on the Nighantus. 
The Nighatftus are five lists of words which are divided into three sections. 
The first section (the Naighantuka Kanda) consists of three lists in which 
Vedic words are collected under certain ideas. For instance, there are 
quoted 21 names for earth, etc. That is, the first section contains lists of 
synonyms ; the second section (Naigama) contains a list of ambiguous 
and particularly obscure words of the Vedas ; while the third section 
(Daivata) gives a classification of the Devatas according to three regions, 
i e. the earth, the atmosphere and the heaven. Vedic exegesis probably 
began with the compilation of such glossaries; the composition of 
commentaries on those glossaries, after the style of our Nirukta, with 
explanations of difficult Vedic verses interwoven, was a definite step in the 
development of the Vedic interpretation. 

Tradition erroneously ascribes the Nighcn^tu also to Yaska. In 
reality, however, Yaska himself says that the Nighaijtu (imam grantham ) 
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was composed by the descendants of the ancient sages ( avare ) for the easier 
understanding of the transmitted texts. (N . 1.20) 

It is quite certain that Yaska had many predecesssors and his work, 
though surely very old and the oldest existing Vedic exegetic work, can 
nevertheless only be regarded as the last, perhaps also the most perfect 
production of the literature of the Vedanga Nirukta. 

We must remember that although this work is very old, and also that 
no older work than this is extant in this sphere, yet it is far removed in 
age and spirit from the period of the Sarhhitas. This is quite evident from 
the fact that it makes twofold distinction while explaining the significance 
of words, i.e , it distinguishes between the use of words regarding their 
meanings prevalent in the Vedic language and in the spoken one. This 
shows a gap of many centuries between the period of revelation of the 
Vedas and that of Yaska. Thus for example in the section of nipatas 
(i.e. particles) he says : 

*n<*urt ^ ^ i ?rtfcT n 

Here the distinction between the language of the Vedas and the 
language of daily speech in vogue at the time of Yaska is clearly hinted 
upon. The spoken language at that time was sufficiently different 
from the Vedic speech. The long elapse of time is the only justification 
for this. 

This fact is again proved beyond doubt from the evidence of Kautsa 
who maintains that the Vedas do not convey or possess any meaning : 

[ The Mantras have no sense. ] (V. 1.15) 

To support his contention he advances arguments which clearly 
indicate the remoteness of Yaska’s period from that of the Vedas when the 
sages did not feel any ambiguity in the Vedic text. The following are a few 
arguments given by Kautsa : 

(a) 1 he statements (in the Vedas) have certain fixed words and fixed 
order of words. 

(b) The Brahmanas endow the Mantras with forms ; thus— 
‘Spread thyself widely out’ (YV. 1.22) ; ‘and so he spreads’ 
(SB. I.3.6.8). 
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(c) They speak what is incompatible; thus, “Protect him, plant”, 
“axe, do not injure him,” thus he speaks while striking. 

(d) Their contents are self-contradictory as “There was but one 
Rudra and no second”, and again “There are countless, 
thousands of Rudras on earth”. So also “Indra, thou hast been 
born without a foe”, and again “Indra vanquished a hundred 
armies at once.” 

(e) A person is ordained to do an act with which he is already 
acquainted; thus, “adress the hymn to the Fire which is being 
kindled”. (This is said by the Adhvaryu to the Hota). 

(f) The significance of the Mantra is obscure on account of the 
words like amyak (RV, 1.16.93), yadysmin ( RV. V.44.8), jarayani 
(RV. VI.1 2.4), kayuka (RV. VIII.66.4). 

The last argument is a positive proof, establishing a fact that the 
tradition could not remain intact till Yaska’s time. To meet these objections 
Yaska says : 

(a) The Mantras have a sense, for their words are the same (|s those 
in the ordinary language). 

(b) The fixity of words and their order is also found in the case of 
our daily language, e.g., indragnl, pitaputrau. 

(c) The Mantras being endowed with form by Brahmanas cannot be 
a valid argument because the Brahmanas repeat what has actually 
been already told by the Mantras. 

(d) As for the enjoining of something impracticable, it depends 
on the statements of the Vedas, whether an act is himsa or 
ahimsa. 

(e) The contents of the Mantras are not self-contradictory. Such 
phrases occur in ordinary language : ‘this Brahmana is without 
a rival’, ‘the king has no enemy’. 


(a) i (N. 1.16) 

(b) JUT) ^ 

\ (A?. 1.16) 

(c) trftrtigqis; tT mfcT I (at. 1.16) 

(d) «T«ft 3 tF|ST it 

{N. 1.16) 
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(f) As for the ordaining of something with which a man is already 
familiar, people are likewise greeted by their names, though they 
already knew them. 

(g) As for the obscure significance of Vedic wjrds, it is the fault 
of the post that the blind does not behold it; it is the man’s fault. 
More knowledge is required for this purpose. 

From this discussion, it is quite clear that in the days of Yaska, 
the sense of the Vedic hymns became obscure. One thing is also evident 
from Kautsa’s statements that he held the Vedas in reverence and he 
admitted the efficacy of the Mantras. He only maintained that the 
Vedas have no significance. 

There is again a point which invites our notice. When the Vedic 
glossaries in the form of Nighanfus were compiled, it was not thought 
desirable to add a commentary to these lists of words ; because people 
could have needed only a very little help for understanding the Vedic 
text. This help was provided by the Nighatitu without any commentary 
on it. But the time rolled on till the necessity of appending scientific and 
exhaustive commentaries "was felt. When Yaska wrote his commentary, 
the Nighantus were regarded a poor help in the understanding of the 
Vedic text. 

Prof. A. A. Macdonell thinks that Yaska did not possess a conti¬ 
nuous tradition from the time “when the Vedic hymns were composed.” 
The gap between the poets and Yaska must have been considerable. 
No doubt we find it amply proved by the divergences of opinion among 
his predecessors as quoted by him. Thus one of these, by the name 
Aurnavabha, interprets the word nasatyau as an epithet of Asvins, as 
“True and False”; another Agrayana, as “Leaders of Truth" (satyasya 
pranetnrau), while Yaska himself thinks it may mean “nose-born” (nSsika 
prabhavau). 

Yaska, moreover, mentions several different schools of inter¬ 
pretations, each of which explained difficulties in accordance with its own 
particular theory. Yaska’s own interpretations, which in all cases of doubt 


(f) tTfTcf 3TRR HJTiWcftfa 3tRR*tf*RR^ I 

( g ) mft trtR atfaRSTTOf ^ \ 

i smwi* n ( n . 1.16) 
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are based on etymology, are evidently often merely conjectural, for he 
frequently gives several interpretations of a word. Thus he explains the 
epithet jata-vedas in as many as five different ways. 

But all this is due to the fact that Yaska flourished at the time which 
was quite far away from the ancient seers. 

Whether there was any regular tradition of the Vedic interpretations 
preserved throughout the period which must have elapsed between the 
Mantras on the one hand and the Nirukta on the other, it is very difficult to 
decide in the present condition of the Vedic studies. Though, Europeans 
may not regard Yaska as infallible, still they'cannot altogether neglect the 
precious help they receive from him. 

The position of Yaska as an interpreter of the Vedas, is very high. 
It is beyond doubt that he occupies a place which no other commentator 
can dream of. His contribution is solid and based on scientific 
method of interpreting the Vedas He is unrivalled in this domain. 
All commentators of all times to come, including Europeans, cannot move 
a step further without the help of the hidden treasure of the Nirukta, 
which is a source of inspiration to all. Roth, the founder of Philology, 
is erroneous in comparing Yaska with Sayana and Mahidhara who could 
not properly follow and understand precisely what Yaska had said, yet 
who tried their best to follow into the footprints of this great scholar of 
the Vedic learning. Yaska’s explanations are based on etymology and 
tradition. It is wrong to say that Yaska had no regard for traditional 
interpretation. He always quotes from the Brahmanas to support his 
derivative explanations. Even Roth himself has had to admit the greatness 
of Yaska over all other commentators : 

“He (Yaska) too is a learned interpreter, who works with 
materials which his predecessors' had collected but he 
possesses an incalculable advantage, in point of time, 
over those compilers of detailed and continuous commentaries 
and belongs to quite a different period, viz., when Sanskrit was 
still undergoing a process of natural growth.” 

We are also not prepared to accept that Yaska’s explanations 
are quite conjectural and not based on the Vedic traditions. Although 
there are a few cases where the derivations offered by Yaska appear 
to be fanciful (which, if we study them ‘deeply, will undoubtedly prove 
to be right ones), still in a large number of cases Yaska’s remarks 
are followed by iti ha brahmanam or Hi vijnayate, which clearly 
indicates that the author possesses some basic traditions in support of which 
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he quotes passages. All these quotations could be traced but for the 
non-availability of the many Brahmanas and the Sakhas. The Brahmana 
citations in the Nirukta have been collected and identified by Guije. 1 

A cursory reading of the Nirukta reveals that the Vedic studies 
were very popular at that time. The Vedas were read with great 
interest and devotion and a number of controversies regarding their 
meanings were current. Sometimes we find that the scholars held views 
quite opposed to each other. Therefore, we find that several older 
interpreters of the Vedas, both classes and individuals, are frequently 
mentioned by Yaska. But unfortunately none of their works are available 
now-a-days. The following are the schools of the Vedic interpreters referred 
to in the Nirukta : 

1. The Nairuktas 

Of these, the Nairukta is the most general name, meaning thereby 
the old expounders of the Veda of the same type as Yaska himself. The 
Nairukta school takes its stand on etymological derivations. They say that 
all nouns are derived from the verbal roots : 

srmuinsjnftJrTfa ti (n. i.ii) 

[ “All Douns are derived from the roots”, thus says Sakatayana, and 

this is tbe view of the etymologists (the Nairuktas). ] 

But some grammarians (perhaps including Panini) and Gargya 
maintain that na sarvani (N. 1.11), i e. “not all”, i.e. there are some 
nouns, e g. rUdhis, which are not derivative. 

2. Vaiyakaranas 

Yaska also mentions his difference of opinion from the Vaiya- 
kararias (the grammarians) in the explanation of a Vedic stanza : 

qrf*f*T?n isrfa i ( rv. 1. 164.45) 

According to the Nairuktas, the phrase, ‘four-fold words’, means 
‘ Rg, Yajur, Sama and the worldly usage’ 7 . But “the nouns, verbs, 
upasargas and nipatas (prefixes and particles) are the four kinds of words” 
according to the Grammarians. (A r . XIII.9) 


1. See “Bhandarkar Commemorative Volume”. 
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3. Ar$a 

The third school is called Arsa. They explain the "four words” as 
srfarc, and the Three Great Sayings (Mahavyahrtis), i.e. bhnh, bhuvah 
and svah. (N. XIII.9) 

4. The Yajnikas 

According to the Yajnikas, i.e. the ritualists, the Mantras, Kalpas, 
Brahmaijas and the daily usages are the four kinds of words referred to in 
the Nirukta. (XIII. 9) 

In addition to the exposition of the Veda in the stricter sense, there 
existed also liturgical interpretations of numerous passages such as we 
find in the Brahmanas and other various treatises, in which it was attempted 
to bring the letter of the received text into harmony with the existing 
ceremonial. Such liturgical interpretations are called by Yaska, those of 
the Yajnikas. These Yajnikas in addition to an instance cited above have 
been referred to in the following cases : 

(a) In the Nirukta (V.ll) a Vedic verse srffr&T ( RV. VIII. 
74.4) has heen explained. According to Yajnikas here, 
the phrase saransi triniat (i.e, thirty lakes) means trinSat 
ukthapatrUw (i.e. thirty uktha-patras) while according to 
the Nairuktas it refers to : 

faster st^iar: faster i 

(h) According to the Yajnikas, a Mantra where no Devata has been 
specified ( anirdi$ta-devatn ) belongs to a Devata of the 
Sacrifice or of the part of the Sacrifice. In other cases all 
Mantras have Prajapati as their Devata. But the Nairuktas 
accept narH-iansa as Devata in such cases : 

h qstt *Tsti?r ^t er?l^en rrefa i ustter snstroetn 

wfer rtrfsrstt: rrrcismt sfer n^ert: u (V. vil. 4 ) 

(c) Anumati and raka are synonyms of paurnamasi (i.e. the 
full-moon night), while according to the Nairuktas they are 
devapatnls ( N . XI.29) (i.e. consorts of Gods). 

(d) Similarly sinivdli and kuhu are amavasya (i.e. the moonless 

night) according to the Yajnikas but the Nairuktas take them 
to mean devapatms. (A. XI.31.32) 
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(e) Gau is dharma-dhuk according to the Yajnikas but the same 
is “the thundering of the clouds” according to the Nairuktas. 

(N. XI.41) 

Similar is in the case of the word dhenu. ( N . XI.43) 

5. The Atmapravadas 

According to this school, the utterances of the cattle, musical 
instruments, animals and of the Atma (i.e. human beings) are four types of 
words. (N. XIII.9) 

6. The Parivrajakas 

This sect is referred to by Yaska while explaining the following 
Vedic stanza : 

5rgSF>TT I (RV. 1.164.32 ; N. II.8) 

Here the Parivrajakas (the Samnyasins) explain it as “A man 
with too many offsprings courts calamities” (RgSTSTT: while 

the Nairuktas interpret the word nir-rti as “the earth” and the word 
bahu prajal'i as “plenty of clouds”, i.e. the whole verse according to the 
Nairuktas refers to var$a-karma. (N. II.I) 

7. The Purva-Yajnikas 

A school of the Purva-Yajnikas also existed which appears to 
mean the “earlier liturgists”. According to them, the word vaUvtlnara 
means the “Aditya” (i.e. the sun), while Yaska takes it in the sense of the 
“terrestrial fire”. (A'. 7.22) 

The following few schools mentioned in the Nirukta more fre¬ 
quently are very important so far as the Vedic interpretation is concerned. 

8. The Akhyana Samaya 

Here the word samaya denotes the idea of a sect or tradition 
(V, 1.11). While determining the form or appearance of the Devatas, 
Yaska refers to this school in the following words : 

JTRT Rift I qR ^lBRTRRRR: II (N. VII.7) 

While discussing the appearances of the Devatas, Yaska offers four 
views: (1) that the Devatas have human forms or they are personal 
(Purusa Vidha); (2) they are impersonal (A-purusa Vidha); (3) thev are 
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of both the types ; (4) the fourth view is that which has been quoted above 
and according to this theory the Devatas may be personal sentient beings 
but they are manifested in the impersonal forms of Agni, Snrya, etc., which 
are their “Karrna-Atmas”, as the yajamana is a sentient person and he is 
manifested in his yajna —the sphere of his activities. 

In the opinion of Yaska, there is One Supreme Being and all other 
Devatas are His limbs only : 

Nt: sr?tr^tf?r wrlfar i (N. vn.4) 

In addition to the above quotation, the word ?n$iTT!T has been used 
in the Nirukta seven times in the following contexts : 

(a) Yaska explaining the verse : 

3TTtT srqtft HTOW .II {RV. 11.12,1) 

writes the following words : 

c o 

[ Having visualised the (real) sense (of the Mantra) the seer takes 
delight (in finding) an (i.e. symbolic story) associated 

with it.] 

By this statement Yaska appears to convey that “the legends are 
associated with the Mantras.” This is the cause of the metaphorical 
descriptions which we come across in the Vedas. 

(b) The same sentence has been repeated in the Nirukta (X.46) 
under the verse : 

q*;: i (rv. x.14.4) 

In the following places we come across the reference to 

SfTSdH : 

(c) i i 

lspr»r: ?fcT jfaw. i farre w 

[ The Atharvanas or Bhrgus are the Devatas of aerial region 
according to the Nairuktas while they are pitaras according to 
Akhyana. ] (N. XI. 15) 

(d) sWror sif^m i 

II {N. XI.25) 

[ “The witch sent by Indra had a talk with the partis." It is an 
Akhyana. ] 
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(e) In Nirukta (XII. 41), Sadhyas are celestial beings according to 
the Nairuktas, while they are the Devatas of the earlier ages according to 
Akhyana. 

*nwn ?fct i gs ^grrf*TraTtniH*T i (N. XII.41) 

(f) While explaining a verse (RV. 1.8.16.1) from the Rgveda, Yaska 
quotes an Akhyana : 

3-*rr srfosTTsnfsffoTfatifffT i mRfonrt srwiT§: i i 

[ Usa, arrested by Aditya (i.e. sun), invoked Asvins who rescued her. 

It is a (metaphorical) legend. ] (N. V.21) 

(g) Yaska explained (in the Nirukta (XI.34)) a verse from the 
Rgveda (X.10.14). Here he refers to an Akhyana : 

I ST STrmSST I I 

[ There is an Akhyana that Yarn! (i.e. the night) requested Yama 

(i.e. the day) for intercourse. Yama did not accept. ] (A. XI.34) 

It is a (metaphorical) legend. Here Yama and Yarn! are figuratively 
described as brother and sister. The Vedic verse denounces their marriage. 
According to the Nairukta (X.19) YamI is the thundering sound of the 
lightning. The roar of the lightning has been figuratively described 
as a cry of an amorous woman. The natural phenomenon has been 
explained poetically and symbolically by the Akhyanist. We must remember 
the already quoted words of Yaska regarding these legends : 

sftftifasnvmtniwcTT i 

a o 

[ The seer finds pleasure in giving a tinge of tale to what he has 

perceived and realised. ] (A. X.1C) 

9. The Aitihasikas 

The Aitihasikas are generally referred to while notic ng differences 
in the conception of the Vedic Devatas. As interpreters they take the 
euhemeristic view, according to which the gods of mythology were generally 
deified mortals and their deeds the amplification in imaginatnn of human 
acts. We shall discuss this topic separately later on. 

10. The Naidanas 

According to some scholars the mode of interpretation adopted by 
the Naidanas is akin to that of the Aitihasikas. By this, we may 
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probably understand that this method of explanation referred to the origin 
of the words and conceptions, to occasions which were in a certain sense 
historical. But Durga explains this term as ffTaTTfaffT cTfgst 

i.e. the Nidana is a book ; persons who know it are called the Naidanas. 

But we think that the Naidana school was akin to the Nairukt ; as 
because from the Nirukta, where the view of this school is mentioned twice, 
it is clear in the following contexts that they were etymologists and not 
Aitihasikas (i.e. historians). 

(a) In the Nirukta (VI.9), the word sysla has been explained 
as syalah asatmah saihyogena iti naidsnsh. 

Here the word has been etymologically explained by the Naidanas. 

(b) The word sama is explained by this school as > ■ 

SfrT ( N. VII. 12). Here too the Naidanas are quoted for their 

etymological explanation and nowhere else in the Nirukta these Naidanas 
are referred to. 

Thus we can safely say that according to the Nirukta, there were ten 
schools of interpreters of the Veda during the time of Yaska. 

In addition to these schools of thought, Yaska mentioned the 
following individual authorities by name in the Nirukta who were regarded 
as interpreters of the Vedas : 


1 . 

Agrayana 

2. 

Aupamanyava 

3. 

Aurnavabha 

4. 

Kraustuki 

5. 

Galava 

6. 

Carma Siras 

7. 

Taitlki 

8. 

Satavalaksa 

9. 

Sakapnni 

10. 

Son of SakapBni 

11. 

Sthaulasthivi 

12. 

Kathakya 

13. 

Audumbarayana 

14. 

Gargya 

15. 

Gargyayani 

16. 

Sakalya 

17. 

Sakatayana 

18. 

Kautsa 


IMPORTANCE OF THE AITIH5.SIKA SCHOOL 

Yaska attaches great importance to the method of interpretation (of 
the Veda) adopted by the Aitihasikas (i.e. the historians). This view has 
been mentioned side by side with the Nairuktas, almost in all cases. It can 
be legitimately presumed that the Aitihasika method was next to the 
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Nairuktas in importance and popularity. Yaska refers to them or quotes 
their view showing contrast with the Nairuktas in the following words : 

1. —sf>T 4WT: I 

2. I 

3. rr^T !! 


The difference between these two views is that the words, which 
according to the Aitihasikas are “proper nouns” indicating some persons 
or things or places, are common nouns according to the Nairuktas who 
depend upon the general sense or quality expressed by etymological method. 
To illustrate this difference and to show what sort of explanations and 
interpretations are attempted in the Nirukta, we cite below a passage from 
the Nirukta (11.16) which refers to the meaning of the word vrtra : 

cTfr 5^(TT: i i srn ^ 

I I 

af?** ^ tm: t 

[ “Who was Vrtra ?” “A cloud”, say the Nairuktas (etymologists) ; 
“An asura, son of Tvastr,” say the Aitihasikas (story-tellers) ; the 
fall of rain arises from the mingling of the waters and of lightning. 
This is figuratively depicted as a conflict. The hymns and the 
Brahmanas describe vrtra as a serpent: by the expansion of his 
body, he blocked up the streams. When he was destroyed, the 
waters flowed forth. ] (AT. 11.16) 

From this statement it is quite evident that Yaska did not share 
the view of the Aitihasikas. Because the Nairuktas hold that the Vedas 
which are revealed works and eternal do not contain stories of the mortal 
beings. Therefore, he gives derivation of every word, including the so- 
called proper nouns, e.g. Vrtra and Indra, which according to the Nairukta 
school are ‘a cloud’ and ‘the thunderbolt’. The phrase in the above- 
quoted citation, aafairHN clearly points out that all these 

tales are figurative and denote some natural or spiritual aspect. 

Instances can be multiplied but paucity of space does not permit too 
exhaustive a treatment. The following are the other places where Yaska 
has referred to the interpretations of the story-tellers ; of course, Yaska has 
his own interpretation based on etymological derivations there also ; 
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(a) 

N. 11.17 

Legends. 

(a) 

N. 11.17 

Ahi —the serpent. 

(b) 

N. 11.10 

Devapi and Santanu. 

(c) 

TV. 11.24 

Visvamitra and the Rivers. 

(d) 

N. XII. 10 

SarnyO. 

(e) 

TV. 1.5 

Indra and Agastya. 

(0 

TV. X.25 

Visvakarman. 


Now we give below a few principles (which Yaska enumerates) upon 
which the Nairuktas base their interpretation of the Vedic words : 

(a) ftt (Af. M2) 

That is, all Vedic words are derivative or yaugika. Thus according 
to him no word in the Veda is rudhl, i.e. conventional or proper noun. 
They indicate a general sense given by the etymology. Thus there is no 
scope for historians to smell a story here. Some scholars, taking into 
view a good number of explanations given by Yaska, wrongly conclude 
that Yaska was not sure about the meanings of words and thus he had no 
tradition behind. It is not just to say that Yaska who quotes Brahmaiias 
(iti ha i’i j nay ate) to support his view invariably had no tradition behind. 
The tentative explanations given by him cover the views of all schcols 
because the Vedic words have no restricted meanings. The scope of the 
Veda is very vast and wide. Hence we are told in the Manusmrti : 

c 

sr II (MS. XII.100) 

W=T tfrfqcq flszj sr nz %3T?T StfaWTfcT II (MS. XII.97) 

tT: f{T *r: I (ATS. II.7) 

Thus the sphere of the Vedic conception is unlimited and unres¬ 
tricted. The Vedic words have general application. Hence Yaska 
himself says : 

<mtq4farti a t=r?r wtfasr: trawl wrf?r i (tv. 1 . 16 ) 

(b) Yaska further declares that if we do not adhere to the Nirukta 
or its theory of interpretation, no clear idea of the Veda can be rightly 
understood. The study of the Nirukta leads to the right interpretation 
of the Vedas. He says : 


(N. 1.17) 
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(c) Yaska does not accept the existence of tales or legends in 
the Vedas. We have discussed this point above. The following citations 
deserve notice here : 

tratarwr qqfcr ( N . 11.16) 

“The war descriptions are merely figurative,’’ i.e., these statements 
do not depict any reality. The cause of adopting such figurative 
method is : 

I (N. X.10, 46) 

Skandasvami in his commentary on the Nirukta (II. 78) says : 

q q?7*tq qlspr totstti i p 

f*pRT:, sftqqiftqt t qTqrafa fq?qq«: ftp* i 

That is, the legendary method followed in the Mantras is only figurative. 
In reality eternity (of the Veda) is the view of the Nairuktas. 

Similarly in the Niruktasamuccaya (p. 71) we are told : 

Durga also remarks : 

[ Here the Itihasa does not express any meaning, 
some moral to those who accept their meaning. ] 

(d) Yaska does not attach too much importance to the case-endings 
and accents. The etymologist must give a sensible interpretation. He 
should aim at the meaning even at the cost of case-endings and accents. 
He says : 


*t*ff fob: qrhsft i 

(N. II. I) 

q«nq fqqqq): tpqqfcr i 

(N. II. 1) 

qtsmgqrxtstffa to \ qcjsqq 5 tqqffr 1 

(N. 1.8) 

qs^jqq aqqt qr 1 

(N. VI. 1) 


(e) In the Nirukta (V. 21) the word occurring in the 

Rgveda (I. 7.23.3) has been interpreted as (i.e. maker of 

months) and also as tTMT^sT (i.e. once me). This shows that Yaska 
does not adhere too much to the Pada text. His aim is to give the exact 
and real meaning. 


i rpqttfaqrWigq- 
(V. X.26) 
Its aim is to teach 
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(f) Yaska does not always adhere to the theory that the linga (i.e 
the word occurring in the Mantra) is the Devata. The implied sense ot 
the word is also regarded as Devata in a Mantra. In the Nirukta (IX.11) 
a ratha (the word which does not occur in the Mantra) is accepted as its 
Devata because it is conveyed by the word vanaspati there. 

(g) In his commentary on the Nirukta, Skandasvaml declares that 
every Mantra has triple sense— adhyatmika, adhidaivika and ndhiyajnika- 
He says : 


RRR?ftR rr Rt3TR)tn: i get: ? ?rr^r ribr**^ rr- 

R-'stm fR5tfR*?R fRRR?R R3STRTR “RR RTR1 gt'T'FSTRlg l” 

(N. 1.20) 

#R RRrcfRT R«m*!c%R RfRRTRTR I (N. VII.5) 

(h) Tarka as a seer : 

We cannot leave this topic without citing the following passage 
from the twelfth section of the 13th Chapter of the Nirukta, which 
implies antiquity of the Mantras and the necessary qualifications for inter 
preting them : 

3TR R^RTRfRRn^R^SPRc^: I 3Tfa arfocftsfa R#R! I R R "IR^R RJRT 
fRRifRoRT: 1 5TRiR<iTR t*R a fRRRR=RT: I R |IR SRRSTRfRT - 3TRR: I 
3T3RRT RT RTttRRfRcg R *fR RR>fR3: RRFjt RRfR t SfgSR 

3T*RTR I RRBRT RT ^RlRcRiWRT IRTR 3TRRR | R RffR: Rfasq-fR 
ffR 1 ^SFR: ^cT R^fa JTfR^R I RfRTRfRJRtVR^RVRe^R I RfRTR 
R^R fai3:RTRRTRts*Ri?fR-3TTR R5 RRfR | (N XIII 12) 

[ The reflective deduction of the sense of the Mantras is effected 
by the help of oral tradition and reasoning. The Mantras are 
not to be interpreted as isolated but according to their contexts, 
for a person, who is not a seer or a devotee, has no intuitive 
insight into their meaning. We have said before that among 
those who are versed in tradition, he who is more learned 
deserves specific praise. When the Rsis (seers) were ascending, 
men inquired of the gods, “Who shall be seer ($si) ?” The 
gods gave them for a seer, (the science of) reasoning ; the act 
of deducting by reflection the sense of the hymns. Therefore, 
whatever meaning any learned man deduces by reasoning 
possesses authority equal to Rsis. ] 
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Roth regards the 13th Chapter of the Nirukta, where this passage 
occurs, as a work of some author subsequent to Yaska. But there is 
sufficient proof to establish that the ancients definitely admitted the 
necessity of Reason in the determination of religious truth of the inter¬ 
pretation of important or obscure scriptural texts. From this passage 
it is quite clear that the inductive method of interpretation was fully 
known to the ancients, including Yaska. 


PANINI AND PATANJALI 

No doubt, Yaska refers to some grammarians in his work and there 
had been many grammarians before Yaska, but their works could not 
survive. Panini’s great Astadhyayt perhaps eclisped all of them. Patahjali 
mentions 18 aims of studying grammar; one of them is the safe preservation 
of the Vedas : TSTF? oUI<t><<JTR. But still PSijini’s grammar mainly 

deals with the classical Sanskrit, i.e. the language spoken in the higher 
circles of the society of his period. He also treats Vedic forms as only 
irregularities or where they differ from the spoken language. He also 
states that the ‘‘subjunctive” (let) was used in the Vedic language only. 

Dayananda has quoted a few aphorisms from Panini in his BhOmikS 
to show the treatment of Vedic words as given by this great sage. 

Panini’s Astcldhyayl on occasions beyond number clearly admits all 
the principles of interpreting the Vedas which have been laid down 
by Yaska. 

YSska says, *T*TT*f fawft: while Panini echoes the same 

things as rf . The author of the Mahabha^ya 

(Patanjali) elucidates these aphorisms in the following verse : 

Snraf&qt msfa ^ It 

Thus we come to the maxim which Yaska gives in the Nirukta'. 
faPT; qffaffrT ^ ST?q>TVnfaifcT, i.e., the interpreter should always attach 
importance to the sense and he should not care for the particular gramma¬ 
tical formations, because the logical interpretation is the supreme aim. 

THE PURVAMIMAMSA 

It is one of the six systems of philosophy of ancient India. Its aim, 
in the words of Colebrooke, is “the interpretation of the Vedas”. Soma 
Natha also says in his work, the Maynkhamala : 

“Its purpose is to determine the sense of the Revealed 
Speech.” 
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But in reality the PUrvamimOihsa does not interpret the Vedic text in 
the manoer of a commentary. It only lays down rules and canons for 
the proper application of the liturgical texts and for the ascertainment of 
the relative position and importance of the texts where they are mutually 
inconsistent. The following quotation is a fine specimen of the rules and 
canons which are laid down by the Mlmansakas for this purpose : 

[ Direct mention, a mere indicatory mark, a sentence, context, 
order, or place of mention and etymology ; when any of these 
circumstances referring to the same text leads to inconsistent 
conclusions, every following circumstance is weaker than every 
preceding one, and therefore must yield to it. 1 

PREDECESSORS OF SAYANA 

There were 16 interpreters of the Vedic texts who flourished before 
the advent of the great commentator Sayaija. From a cursory study of 
their works it becomes quite evident that the vital and all inclusive method 
of interpretation adopted by Yaska and his predecessors was long forgotten 
now. The predecessors of Sayana took it for granted that the whole 
Vedic text meant nothing but rituals. It was a wrong notion, under which 
these writers toiled hard and produced commentaries referring to nothing 
but the sacrificial process. Yaska did not cherish this false notion. His 
explanations are general and ndhidaivika. We never come across a 
single instance from the Nirukta where explanation of a particular text 
refers to the ritual performance. Thus we find that gradually the 
significance of the Vedas was made narrower and narrower. 

The following 16 commentators preceded Sayaija : 

1. SkandasvamI 

2. Durga (in the commentary of the Nirukta) 

3. Udgltha 

4. Harisvaml (in the Satapatha) 

5. Uvvata (Yajurveda Bhasya ) 

6 . Vararuci (in the Niruktasamuccaya) 

7. Bhatfa Bhaskara ( Taittirlya Samhita & Taittiriya Bhasya) 

8 . Venkata Madhava (Rg Bhasya) 

9. Atmananda ( Asya Varmya Bhasya) 

10. Ananda Tjrtha (40 hymns of the Rgveda) 
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11. Satrughna (in Mantra D\pika) 

12. Gunavisnu (Chdndogya Mantra Bhasya) 

13. Madhava ( Sdmaveda ) 

14. BharatasvamI ( Sdmaveda ) 

15. Devapala (in the Bhasya of (Laugaksi Grhya) 

16. Anandabodha (Kanva Sakha) 


To this listNara Sinh Yati is to be added (Jayatirtha Tlka and 
Chalari Tlka). 

17. Sayana (IjLg-, Sama, Atharva and Kanva Sakba). 


1 & 2. Skandasvami and Dnrga 

The earliest commentary available on the Rgveda, after Yaska, was 
written by Skandasvami, who was also the author of a commentary on the 
Nirukta. Durga’s Bhasya on the Nirukta is also very popular. Both 
these scholars can rightly claim a very high place among the interpreters 
of the Vedas. 

The following few points, related to the method of interpreting the 
Vedic text, are common to both of them. These are the basic principles, 
which were shown by Yaska (quoted by us above) and which were gradually 
forgotten or neglected by the later writers of the Vedic commentaries. 

(a) According to Yaska all the hymns or Mantras have triple 
meanings. They should and can b; interpreted to denote the three types 
of significance, i.c., the a Ihyatmika, adhidaivika and adhiyajnika. Skanda 
and Durga, both hold this view and they clearly express this fundamental 
principle in unambiguous terms. 

Skanda says : 

faints Hwarojt srcsfaw u m srm: gwrosnrrs? (N. 1.25) 

sftTSTPTTcT II ( SK. A. VII.5; Bhasya III, pp. 36,37) 

[ All Mantras are to be interpreted according to all systems of 
philosophy; because the Bhasyakara (Yaska) himself has declared 
that all Mantras imply three meanings, as he has stated that sense 
is the flower and fruit of the (revealed) speech, i.e., the yajnas, 
etc., are the puspaphalas (of the Vedic words). ] 

Similarly Durga echoes the same purport in more explicit terms : 

srst'% i eirfa i fri* 
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gwrfonsres i ?rcs: sw.- *rsfs, qs^ 

sfssfwsjts ma^ mtnuresistfs sfsfcr i 

Q *\ C\ S <« > 

sfa TTTfS ffjn^ | qqf%^T- 

% s 

EmfsrfaiiaTfaistaTfTsm i a^rtfo Jn^ts^f grq<ra*s srifsrest- 

» o \ 

sqTc*nfOT5fT?Tqf: stesr: i sratq^rateffo l (AT. II.8) 

[ Interpretations of the Mantras vary corresponding to the various 
applications. (The sense) of the Mantras changes in accordance 
with the intention of the user because the power of expression 
(of the hymns) has never been restricted. They have unlimited 
implications and are hard to be fully comprehended. As a 
good or a better horseman makes a horse good or better, so the 
Mantras denote good or better senses when they are handled by 
a learned or a more learned interpreter. 

Thus the explanations of words given in this treatise are only indi¬ 
cative and suggestive of other meanings. They have the adhyatmika, 
adhidaivika and adhiyajna applications. Therefore, whatever 
meaning appears to be reasonable (pertaining to any category 
of the above-mentioned meanings) should be accepted as right. 
None should find fault here. ] 

Again on page 211, he writes : SWt<»mrs^teg c rafos 
i.e., “the Bhasyakara (Yaska) has shown only the way (of interpretations).” 
Again in the Nirukta (VII. 6) Durga repeats the same theme in different 
words. 

These two citations from Skanda and Durga make it quite clear 
that the system and the procedure of interpreting hymns in the above- 
noted three systems, which were very common with Yaska, have come 
down to Skanda and Durga also. Both these scholars have clearly declared 
here that the Mantras are to be interpreted in three different manners. 
But we shall see later on that this tradition or convention of the earlier 
Vedic scholars could not reach Sayaija, the great commentator of the 
Vedas who interpreted the Vedas only according to Mimamsaka school. 

(b) The other common point between Skanda and Durga is that 
they accept the principle that svara (accent) and samskara (particular 
grammatical formations) should not be much adhered to while explaining 
a word or stanza. It is only the sense which should play a predominant 
role here. Durga says : 

(i) qs nfa 

i fogs n (V. ii.2j Tika, p. 102) 
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(ii) i srosnmfifa 

I {N. II.1; Tika, p. 97) 

(iii) f*5 OT^twif^tf at 

I (V. IV. 19; Tika, p. 315) 

Skanda also shares this view and adds ; 

^4-faP*Tfr> h«n smfta » 

[ Conventional ( rudhi ) meanings are impossible (in the Vedas). 
Hence attempt should be made to discover the derivative sense.] 

(N. 1.15; Tika, p. 92) 

The same principle has been followed by Durga in the Tika (pp. 276, 
324). All this goes to show that in explaining the Vedas conventional 
method should not be followed but care should be taken to adopt the 
method of etymological explanation. 

(c) The third point of similarity between these two scholars is 
that both of them accept the view of the Nirukta that the Vedas do not 
contain any human story or any other story. They are followers of the 
Nairukta school referred to already. 

3. Udgitha (687) 

He is also a follower of the Nirukta school and his Bha§ya is similar 
to that of Skanda. He also accepts the yaugikavsda. Following the 
method of the etymologists, he interprets the word as Tf?*T while 

explaining the verse (/?F. X.82,3) IT tnfcMTJ: I 

4. Harisvami 

He was a pupil of Skanda and accepts his teacher’s views. He did 
not write any commentary on a Samhita but only on the Satapatha 
Brnhma\ia, which has come down to us only in one fragmentary 
manuscript. We have cited above from this MS (p. 2) a passage showing 
that the Sakhas are the glosses of the Vedas. 

5. Uvvata 

His Bhasya on the Yajurveda is chiefly ndhiyajna but in the 
following places we get the “triple meanings’’ : 


YV, VII. 42, 


YV. X. 16, 


YV, XXXIII. 74. 
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6. Vararaci 

He is the author of the Niruktasamuccaya , which is only available 
in quotations by Skanda. He also declares that fistf 
0r4^tT®Tr:,. i.e., “the Mantras are to be explained in accordance with 
the Nairukta school.” 

7. Bbattabhaskara (11th century A.D.) 

He wrote commentaries on the Taittiriya SatiihUa, the Taittirlya 
Brahmana and the Taittirlya Aranyaka. His style is akin to that of Sayana. 
We come across some very i nteresting derivative meanings of some words 
given in the Taittirlya Samhita : 

(a) msrt=»mTl7: I (Vol. I, p. 296) 

(b) *af = q7mtm?T»T i (Vol. II, p. 104 ) 

(c) tl (Vol. II, p. 194) 

He accepts the principle of interchange in accent and grammatical 
formations, e.g., case-endings. 

8. Venkata Madhava 

He wrote a Bhasya on the Rgveda and follows the Yajhika school. 
His commentary is very brief, His Bhasya is full of informations regarding 
accents, etc, A comprehensive commentary by Madhava on the Rgveda 
has been published from Adyar. 

9. Atmanauda (1200-1300 V. E.) 

He wrote an exhaustive commentary on a hymn beginning with the 
verse Asya Vamlya. He refers to Skanda and others (on p. 3) and says 
that they interpreted Vedas on the lines of YSjnikas but he would give the 
Qdhyatmika interpretations only. Again on p. 60 he writes : 

> •* 

[ The BhSsyas of Skanda, etc,, are adhiyajha (i.e. contain liturgical 
explanations) while the sphere of the Nlrukta is adhidaivata (i.e. 
pertaining to physical forces). But this commentary of ours is 
adhyatma (i.e. refers to the self or soul).' ] 

According to him, the word agni means agrani, i.e., Supreme 

Being. 
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10. Anandatirtha (1255-1335 V.E.) 

He wrote a commentary on the first 40 hymns of the Bgveda. Jaya- 
tirtha added a gloss to this commentary and this gloss has been again 
elucidated by another commentary called “Chalari” by Narasimhapati. 
Here Visnu is the chief God and all Mantras are addressed to him. 

Anandatirtha and Jayatirtha accept the triple significance of the 
Mantras. The latter clearly writes : 

inraFT i (p. 6) 

In the Chalari Jika also we get such remarks in the similar words. 

Raghavendra Yati followed this principle in his Mantrartha Mahjart 
and remarked : 

(p- 2 ) 

Here the Mantras have been explained in the above-said three ways. 
Again he supports his interpretation by adding the following remarks : 

Vi§nu (i.e. the Omnipresent and All Pervading Soul) is the main theme of 
all the Vedas as all the Vedas lead to the realisation of the Omnipresent 
Lord (Visnu). 

It deserves notice here that all the post-Yaska interpreters of the 
Vedas, including Sayaijta, explained the Vedas only in the liturgical sense, 
except Atmananda and Anandatirtha to whom the entire credit of 
preserving the process of triple Vedic interpretation goes. Only these two 
scholars continued the old tradit'on of adhyatmika explanation, in spite of 
the fact that their sphere was very limited and they interpreted only a very 
small part of the Veda. 

11. Satrughna 

He is the author of the M antrartha-Dlpikd. He follows the method 
of etymological explanation and shares the view that the Vedas contain 
three kinds of significance in every verse. The following citation shows 
that the Supreme Being who is One without a second is worshipped and 
glorified by various names in the Vedas : 

ar ; ssfaRr i 

‘ n: 5 ^: t (p. 250) 
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12. Gunavisna 

He is the follower of the MimSmsa school and all Mantras according 
to him refer to some sacrificial aspect. On page 116 of his Chandogya- 
mantrabhasya, he states : SgFra, i.e., the Mantra has its 

application to the Brahmayajna, and it is the only instance where he has 
shown a little departure from the traditional application. 

13. Madhava 

He wrote commentary on the Samaveda. 

14. Bharatasvaml (1350 V. E.) 

He, like Madhava, wrote commentary on the Samaveda. Both these 
commentators have the same notions about the Vedic interpretation. For 
instance, they explained the word atri as adana-sila on pp. 17 and 61 
respectively. 

15. Devapala 

He explained and interpreted a few Vedic stanzas, quoted in the 
commentary of Laugaksigfhyasntra. On pages 27, 55, 57 and 60, he 
accepted the adhyatmika and adhidaivika significance of the Vedas. 
Hence he interpreted the words Indra and Aditya as Supreme Lord. 

Besides the above-mentioned predecessors of Sayana, the following 
minor Bhasyakaras also deserve a little notice here : 

16; Anandahodha (Kanva Sakha) 

17. Anantacarya ( Yajurmanjari ) 

18. Mudgala ( Paraskaramantrabha^ya ) 

19. Veokatesa ( Taittinya Samhita) 

From this critical examination of these Vedic commentaries, it is 
quite evident that the predecessors of Sayana maintained and preserved the 
old tradition of interpreting hymns in the ‘Triple-Process’. Unfortunately 
this time-honoured tradition could not reach Sayaija, the great interpreter 
of the Vedas, who gave invariably sacrificial explanations everywhere. 

ACARYA SAYANA 

The most important contributions to the Vedic exegesis (after Yaska) 
were made by the great Sayaija, who wrote Bhasyas on all the four Vedas. 
His Vedirthaprakasa is a regular commentary on the Rgveda , and has a 
very informative and learned introduction. 
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In this commentary, the author has paraphrased each and every 
word in the text. All grammatical peculiarities, along with etymological 
derivations of obscure words, are given at proper places. He has also 
explained the liturgical application of each and every verse. It is unfortu¬ 
nate that Sayana believed that the entire Vedic text is related to yajnas or 
rituals. He has therefore taken special pains to explain each and every 
verse in accordance with the ritualistic school. Even the secular hymns have 
been shown possessing some sacrificial applications. He openly declared 
that the Vedas have no other purpose than sacrifices : 

Thus his scope of interpretation is very narrow and limited. Yaska 
has never restricted the Vedas to one particular view or at least to the 
Adhiyajnika school. We have proved above that Skanda and Durga 
admitted the triple process of interpretation of the Vedas. 

Sayana was the minister of Bukka Raya, the king of Vijayanagar 
(now in ruins) near Hampi on the Tungabhadra river. Bukka and Hari- 
hara were brothers and founded the empire of Vijayanagar about the 
middle of the 14th century A D. It was under their patronage that 
Sayana and his brother Madhava, who was regarded as Guru by the princes, 
did all their literary activities- Sayam’s other works are : 

(a) Commentary on Aitareya Brclhmana 

(b) Commentary on Aitareya Arariyaka 

(c) Commentary on Taittiriya Samhita 

Professor Macdonell has pointed out some principles of modern 
criticism which according to him would have been entertained by Sayana 
while interpreting the Vedas. These rules of higher criticism ought to 
have been adopted and followed. Thus the commentary of Sayana, viewed 
from this standpoint, is full of defects, and this cannot be denied. But 
before criticising Sayaiia on this point, we must take into consideration 
the basic idea of Vedic conception held by the author. It would be unfair 
to criticise him without properly understandingh m. To Sayaiia, the Veda 
was a holy book—a store-house of wisdom, secular and philosophical, whose 
authority was not to be questioned. Every word of it was sacred and 
consequently it was not possible for him to apply the rules of modern 
criticism to it. 
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From the critical examination of his commentary we can safely say 
that no living tradition relating to Vedic interpretation has reached Sayana. 
In case an obscure word occurs, he is indefinite about its meanings. He 
would propose more than one significance without giving his preference. 
Sometimes he connects verb with a subject without agreement in point of 
person or number. He also believes in i.e., a root has 

more than one meaning. This principle has been adopted by him times 
without number to serve his purpose. Like Yaska, he depends chiefly 
upon the derivative meaning. He finds no hesitation to add a word or 
words to make the sense complete. 

He invariably quotes passages from the Sarvanukramapi, the 
Brhaddevata , Brahmapas and Aranyakas. Wherever possible he cites 
Irom the Nirukta in the words : ara fsTOSSr*? . 

There is great self-contradiction in Sayana, regarding the Vedic 
legends. In his Upodghata he refuted his opponent, who criticised the 
Vedic text as full of human legends and stories and thus it could not be 
regarded as revealed and eternal, by saying that the Vedas did not contain 
human and other tales. The Vedic words are used to denote general 
sense, i.e., these words are not proper nouns but are common nouns 
implying common quality of a person or a thing. In support of his 
theory, he cited a few aphorisms from the MImSmsa, e.g., "JTig *jfHSWT«7- 

; wrebT ; tJWrT ; quoted by us already. 

Then he proceeds to explain the significance of the so-called historical 
words or proper nouns by taking their etymological derivative sense. 
Thus according to him, the Vedas do not contain tales or myths. But it 
is a strange feature that he forgets all at once this forcibly established 
theory, while actually he comments upon the Vedic text. This self- 
contradiction is very hard to reconcile. Not only this, but he explains 
the so-called Vedic myths in the light of later Pauranika ideas with whose 
influence, of course, he is strongly imbued. Thus Pauranika influence is 
sometimes too much to be found in him. Thus while explaining the 
occasion of certain hymns, Sayana quotes legends which are absolutely 
unrelated to and incongruous with the spirit of the hymns. One instance 
I would cite here, which will indicate that the sense of the hymns was 
altogether forgotten or not completely comprehended. In hymn X. 121 
the last words of every verse are 3^4 jlfaerT fa4»T, which literally 

mean : “What God should we adore with an offering ?*’ It is a natural and 
simple question or a yearning of the human heart to search after that God 
who is the origin of this universe, the first seed and the shaper of all life 
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and is one without a second There is a natural desire in 

every human heart to know that Un-knowable. 

Now Sayaija explains this word kasmai and the hymn in a 
Pauranika way. Here he remarks fa’ i.e., the 

god Prajapati is expressed by the word ka here. As we already pointed 
out, every hymn, every verse, must have a reference to a sacrifice 
and thus must have a deity according to him. For this purpose he goes 
as far as to discover a deity where none exists. He, therefore, raised the 
most ordinary things, e.g., stones, drums, grass and axe, to the artificial 
rank of deities. Following this principle Sayana here, neglecting altogether 
the real sense of the whole hymn and the deep yearning of the devotee or 
a poet for the unknown God, raises the interrogative pronoun itseU 
to the rank of deity and admits a god ka or ‘who ?’ In his commentary 
he gives the following introductory remarks to this hymn : 

313 fa I HffT ?fcT *>: t 

I ft I smr 

5T5nqfcr: cm srsrc q?: qffaqi: fmfafa \ a 5 TcJT% \ 

spftfa 3T^r q>: ?mfaF<r t i ara-. qrrcqTRT q> sfa 

5TjfTqRr^i<sMiU^ i 

Thus we see here four different explanations attributed to the 
word ka. 

The notion, that the Vedas were written simply for the sake of 
sacrifices and that whatever interpretation is fit for sacrifices can be 
assigned to these hymns, has vitiated the whole system of Vedic exegesis 
in India. 

As every thing looks yellow to a jaundiced person, so Sayana smells 
sacrifices in every word of the Veda. The very ordinary words which 
have not even the remotest sense of sacrificial acts, e.g., jana, manu$ya, 
janlu, nara, rif, martta, etc., (which mean a man or group of men) have 
been explained as Yajamana, i.e., a sacrificer. For instance : 


(a) 

RV. 1.60.4 


(b) 

RV. 1.68.4 

Jrarrom 

(c) 

RV. 1.128.1 

=* tTgrcppT 

(d) 

RV. 1.140.12 

3PTFT 

(e) 

RV. V.16.2 


(0 

RV. 1.31.15 

faqn*T=H5mR^qT<»ri 

% N 

(g) 

RV, 111,8,5 
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How strange it is that Sgyana finds every man in this world as a 
sacrificer due to the wrong conception that the Vedas mean only rituals ! 

We have proved above beyond doubt that Yaska, Skanda, Durga, 
Atmgnanda, Jayatirtha and other commentators clearly admitted that 
every verse in the Veda had three types of significance, i.e., pertaining to 
Soul (or the Supreme Soul), elements and yajnas. But the scope of Sayana 
is entirely limited and narrow as he miserably neglected two major aspects 
of the Vedic interpretation and only the Yajnika process has been imposed 
on every verse. We cite below a few instances from Sayaija which will 
clearly show that the words Agni and Indra therein cannot mean sacrificial 
fire because of the qualifying adjectives which lead us to the conclusion 


that they imply some Omniscient Power : 

(a) sjott sratfsfa | 

(RV. 1.77.1) 

(b) 

wfm fasm i 

(RV. 1.27.1) 

(c) 

fggfHTtgg | 

(RV. 1.60.1) 

(d) 


(RV. 1.1.1) 

(e) 

??? faTfirsiEro i 

(RV. 1.4.4) 

(f) 


(RV. 1.11.4) 

(g) 

TToTT 1 

(RV. 1.24.8) 

00 

spj).wftr mgtr: i 

(RV, 1.44.10) 


MERITS OF SAYANA 

Here we have pointed out some defects in Sayana’s interpretation. 
But this is not all. The other side of the picture is yet to be painted. Let 
us imagine what the condition of the Vedic scholarship would have been 
today, had there not been the Vedarthapraknsa of Sayana. This great 
interpreter of the Veda belonging to the 14th century has left no word 
unexplained, however obscure it may be. It would be better if we cite below 
a few words from Prof. M. Miil'er's preface to the Vedic Hymns : 

“It is well known to them who have followed my literary publi¬ 
cations that I never entertained any exaggerated opinion as to the 
value of the traditional interpretation of the Veda, handed down 
in the theological schools of India and preserved to us in the 
great commentary of Sayana. More than twenty years ago, 
when it required more courage to speak out than now, I 
expressed my opinion on that subject in no ambiguous language 
and was blamed for it by some of (hem who now speak of 
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Sayana as a mere drag, in the progress of Vedic scholarship. 
Even a drag, however, is sometimes more conducive to the safe 
advancement of learning than a whip : and those who recollect 
the history of Vedic scholarship during the last five and twenty 
years know best that with all its faults and weaknesses, Sayana’s 
commentary was a sine qua non for a scholar-like study of 
Rgveda. I do not wonder that others who have more recently 
entered on that study are inclined to speak disparagingly of 
the scholastic interpretations of Sayana. They hardly know 
how much we all owe to his guidance in effecting our first 
entrance into this fortress of Vedic language and Vedic religion 
and how much even they, without being aware of it, are indebted 
to that Indian Eustathius. I do not withdraw an opinion 
which I expressed many years ago and for which I was much 
blamed at that time, that Sayana in many cases teaches us how 
the Veda ought not to be, rather than how it ought to be 
understood. But for all that, who does not know how much 
assistance may be derived from a first translation, even though 
it is imperfect ; nay, how often the very mistakes of our 
predecessors help us in finding the right track ? If now we 
can walk without Sayana 1 we ought to bear in mind that five 
and twenty years ago, we could not have made even our first 
steps, we could never at least have gained a firm footing without 
his leading strings. If, therefore, we can now see further than 
he could, let us not forget that we are standing on his 
shoulders.” 

This is all right. Sayarja fills a gap in the history of the Vedic 
interpretation which otherwise would have remained unfilled. Pischel 
and Geldner assign a positive value to this great commentator. He often 
hints the right meaning of a word. For instance, the word puri$a means 
‘water’. Roth, who believed that any European exegetist can understand 
and interpret the Veda better than an Indian—remarks that all Indian 
interpreters explain the word puri$a as ‘water’, whereas the word actually 
means ‘land*. But this statement is open to challenge. Undoubtedly 
Sayana, in a number of cases, paraphrases this word as udaka, i.e. 
water ; but in RV. X. 27.21 the word (Abl , Sing., from puri$a) 

has been translated as Here Sayana is still more forward 

than Roth. Purina means ‘orb, circle’, and here it is used to denote 


I. I doubt this very much even today. 
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the word 'a region, domain, land, earth’, as opposed to the ‘sea’ 

or ‘ocean’. Again in the Taittiriya Samhita (IV. 3.l) Sayaija remarks : 

5 TSITf%*TcTi: Thus here we End that the meaning 

which Roth assigns to the word puri$a was well known to the Indian 
scholar and was accounted for in a more reasonable way. While 
explaining the verse from the Nadi Sukta of the Rgveda, Yaska [N. 11.22) 
interprets the word punsa as <r»TT^: or i.e., it is derived from the 

root pr, to protect or to complete. Yaska also takes it in the sense of 
water on the authority of the Nighantu (I. 12). 

Sayaija prefaces each hymn by specification of its seer or Rsi : of 
the deity or deities to whom it is addressed ; of the rhythmical structure of 
the several stanzas and of the viniyoga, the application of the hymn, or 
of portion of it, to the religious rites at which they are to be repeated. 

He mentions several schools and works but does not throw any 
light upon the exact sources of information which he employs in his works. 
Thus he refers to the following : 


(a) 

Bhattabhaskara Misra 

(b) 

SkandasvamI 

(c) 

Kapardisvami 

(d) 

The Nairuktas 

(e) 

The Aitihasikas 

(0 

The Paurartikas 

(g) 

The Sabdikas 

(h) 

The Sampradayavidas 

(i) 

The Atmavidas 

(j) 

Brddhasasanam 

(k) 

PUrvabhasyakaras 

(1) 

Apare, etc. 


MAHIDHARA 

Mahidhara was equally an important commentator on the Yajurveda; 
but from his Bhasya it is quite evident that he was a Vama Margi and 
believed in the Tantrika school of ritualists. It is useless to quote here a 
number of instances as the following one instan:e will convince the reader 
that something was seriously wrong with him. While explaining the Mantra 
(YP. XXIIJ.19) etc., he remarks : 

srrct snsft i 

'Here the word Garjapati means a horse’. Then he adds : 

. i 
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“The wife of the sacrificer, in the presence of all the priests, lies 
with the horse nearby and then she addresses the horse and lequests 
him.” 

Thus Mahidhara interprets this and the following nine verses in 
words which are not reproduceable even in the semi-obscurity of a 
learned European language. Here Mahidhara deserves all censure for 
going too far to translate the word ga^apati (i.e. Lord of multitudes) in 
the sense of a horse—which has no support in the entire Sanskrit language. 
For comparison I give below the English rendering of DaySnanda’s 
Bhasya here : 

“We invoke Thee, O Lord and Protector of the numerous orders ; 
who art also the Lord of all that is dear and near to us—of 
all the treasures and precious objects (e.g. knowledge and 
wealth). Thou pervadest (this world).” 

We feel, when we see that a very well-known and simple word, like 
ganapati, has been interpreted as ‘horse’, that Mahldhara’s mind was 
not free from ill-conceived pre-notions against Vedic teaching. Actuated 
by such grossly erroneous ideas, he wrote whatever he could. Hj ought 
to have read and consulted the Satapatha Brahmana in this connection 
before he proceeded to comment upon such Mantras. 1 

DAYANANDA AS THE INTERPRETER OF THE VEDAS 

We have already discussed and critically examined all the interpreters 
of the Vedas, (whose works have come down to us. All of them deserve 
praise for their scholarly Vedic exegesis. But Dayananda, who was a great 
son of India, possessed spiritual insight, which enabled him to peep deeply 
into the Vedic lore. He was an inspired seer. He was a profound 
scholar whose equal India could not produce after the great Sankara. 
It was left to him, once more, during modern times, to show the way to 
the world, regarding the method of the proper and correct understanding 
of the Vedas. Daygnanda, whose biographical detailed character we have 


l. Cf. : stsnqfa: $ snrefrr i i wa at < 

fqr ^ q;r*: i ^q uq fjtwm ti 

(SB. XIIL2.il) and (SB. XIV.15.16.17) 
Also : T ltgHWla : I (SB. XIIL2.1I) 

Again : fTOTt 9T t (SB. XIII.3.8.8) 
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dealt with in Appendix I (pp. 462-488), lived from 1824 to 1883 and 
devoted his whole life to the propagation of the Vedic knowledge. 

Style 

His translation of the Vedas is always preceded by a full analysis 
of each and every word, along with the grammatical and etymological 
explanation. Then follows the meaning of every word, then explanation 
of the whole, and finally the commentary and its general purport as he 
understood it. 

All this was done in Sanskrit, which has been translated into Hindi 
in full, for him by the Panditas, employed for this purpose. It was one 
of the boldest acts of his life to have issued a translation of the Vedas in 
Hindi, the national language of India, since this translation had never 
been attempted before. This fact should be the best proof of the 
transparency and honesty of his motives. 

Obscurity of the Veda 

Before we go further to critically assess the value of Dayananda’s 
translation, it must be borne in mind that it was not a child’s play to 
comprehend the Vedas in the real sense, much less to interpret them, at 
the time when no oral or written tradition could reach us from pre¬ 
historic days. In 1869 when Prof. M. Muller brought to light the first 
edition of his Vedic Hymns (Part /), he described his hard labour as one 
of “deciphering”, and it is not a strange thing that he repeated the same 
feeling in the same words after more than 20 years, when he published 
the second and the revised edition of the same work. He remarked : 

“I hold that they (i.e. the first translators) ought to be called 
decipherers.” 

His adversaries ridiculed him on publishing a translation of the 
Vedas. According to them this work ought to have been attempted in the 
next century. Prof. M. Muller referring to his opponents (a whole host of 
German scholars) again remarked : 

“There is another point also on which I am quite willing to 
admit that my adversaries are right. ‘No one who knows any 
thing about the Veda’, they say, ‘would think of attempting a 


1 , SBE, vol. XXXH, Vedic Hymns, pt. I, introduction, p. ix. 
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translation of it at present. A translation of the Rgveda is 
a task for the next century.” 1 2 

At another place, he says : 

‘‘If by translation we mean a complete, satisfactory and final 
translation of the whole Fgveda, I should feel inclined to go 
even further than Prof. Von Roth. Not only shall we have to 
wait till the next century for such a work but I doubt whether 
we shall ever obtain it." 3 

Here M. Muller compares his own translation of the 165th hymn of 
the first Mandala of the Fgveda with 1 hat of Professor Von Roth,'and 
concludes that a comparison like this : 

“ ‘ * * will disclose the unsettled state of Vedic scholarship, 
but the more fully this fact is acknowledged, the better. I 
believe, it will be for the progress of our studies. They (i.e. 
European interpretations of the Vedas) have suffered more than 
anything else from the baneful positivism which has done so 
much harm in hieroglyphic and cuneiform researches. That the 
same words and names should be interpreted differently from 
year to year is perfectly intelligible to every one who is familiar 
with the nature of the decipherments. What has seriously 
injured the credit of the studies is that the latest decipherments 

have always been represented as final and unchangeable . 

When we come to really difficult passages, the Vedic hymns often 
require a far greater effort of divination than the hymns 
addressed to Egyptian or Babylonian deities. 

The Veda, I feel convinced, will occupy scholars for centuries to 
come and maintain its position as the most ancient of books in 
the library of mankind.” 3 

Baneful Positivism 

Professor M. Muller undoubtedly voices the general feelings and a 
crying grievance when he complains of the “baneful positivism’’ of the 
European scholars as to interpretations which are little better than 
hypothetical conjuctures. The findings of the European scholars regarding 


1. SBE, vol. XXXII, pt. I, introduction, p. xi, 

2. Ibid., p. xxi. 

3. Ibid., p. xxxi, 
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the Vedic civilisation and culture are based upon these interpretations 
where "the same words and names” are interpreted differently from 
year to year and thus they cannot be regarded as conclusive. Sometimes 
these scholars have given their verdict by judging these ancient civilisations 
by Christian or other modern standards. They at once forget that 
all standards are mutable and are modified and reformed before their 
own eyes. 

We are undoubtedly grateful to these European scholars for the time 
and hard toil they have put in on Vedic research. Coming generations of 
India, who would devote themselves to the study and interpretation of the 
Vedas, would derive great inspiration from these researches which are 
so valuable and needed. 

But we cannot help remarking that their hasty conclusions as to the 
worth of the Vedic religion and culture have done a great and unnecessary 
harm by creating a mass of prejudice against the Vedas in the minds 
of the Hindus. The Missionary propagandists made a good use of 
it and condemned the Vedas in the positive terms at their command. They 
quoted these translations and consequently educated Indians began to 
reject the Vedas and accepted Christian thoughts—though not (in some 
cases) Christian religion. 

Dayananda Stem in the Tide 

Svami Dayananda stood up and made up his mind to stem the 
powerful flow of anti-Vedic current by interpreting the Vedas in the style 
which he called ar$a (i.e. the style of the seers). 

A Christian Missionary writes about Dayananda in the following 
words : 


".He devoted himself entirely to the study of the Vedas 

from his 11th year and thus he is more practically conversant 
with them than most, if not all, of the great Pandits of Benaras, 
who generally know them only at second-hand or even less. 
At any rate, and this is the most remarkable feature distin¬ 
guishing him from other Pandits, he is an independent student 
of the Vedas, and free from the trammels of traditional inter¬ 
pretation. The standard commentary of Sayaija is held of little 
account by him. It can be no wonder, therefore, that his Vedic 
studies, conducted in that spirit, led him to the conviction that 
almost the whole of the (comparatively) modern Hinduism is 
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in entire and irreconcilable contradiction with the Vedas and the 
Hinduism of Vedic times, about 2,000 years ago. Being of 
an active character, he determined not to keep his conviction to 
himself, but to impart it to his countrymen and try to effect an 
entire reform of Hindu Society.’’ 1 

Thus we see that Dayananda was not an ordinary interpreter of 
the Vedas, like Sayana, etc., who have no definite aim and object and 
whose visions were narrow and dominated by the Pauranika influence and 
notions. His study of the Vedas was independent and was conducted in a 
spirit of the highest reverence too. 

He was an inspired soul, who visualised the Vedas with the 
rational conception of the Rsis who were depicted by Yaska as 
HIWftHTtHTRfal:, i.e., “to whom Dharma revealed itself." He saw the 
light and he refuted all anti-Vedic thoughts in the Hindu society and also 
criticised all the Vedic interpretations, which were based on Pauranika 
myths, quite unknown during the Vedic age. Sayana’s commentary and 
all modern Vedic exegesis based on or influenced by Sayana, i.e., modern 
European translations of the Vedas, were severely criticised by him. He 
showed that the conclusions of modern scholars, envisaged in Sayana’s 
commentary, were faulty and often effected by their conscious or 
unconscious Christian prejudice. In any case, in the words of modern 
scholars, e.g., M. Muller and Roth, all modern (Indian as well as European) 
translations of the Vedas are provisional. Svami Dayananda did not 
know any of the European languages, not even English. His criticism of 
M. Muller, etc., in his commentaries is therefore based on information 
supplied to him by friends knowing English. 

Peculiarities of Dayananda’s Translation 

The following are the few aspects of Dayananda’s interpretation of 
the Vedas : 

(1) The background of his Bhasya is the sincere conception that the 
Vedas are the words of God. Hence they contain pure and absolute 
knowledge. 

(2) The words used in the classical Sanskrit, greatly differ, as 
regards their meaning, from the words used in the Vedic language. We 


1. A. F. R. H., from The Christian Intelligencer, Calcutta, 
March, 1870, p, 70. 
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should not inerpret the Veda taking in view the current sense of the words 
in ordinary language. 

(3) According to him, all Vedic words have derivative or 
etymological sense. The Vedas know no rudhi words (i.e. words with 
conventional sense). All words denote derivative and general sense. 
They are derived from the roots. Thus he does not take into con¬ 
sideration the worldly sense of the words. For instance, the word ahi 
generally means ‘a serpent’ ; but in the Veda it signifies ‘a cloud’ 

(vide Yaska). 

(4) Following in the footsteps of Yaska, he also believes that 
the Vedic words are used in the Vedas to denote triple significance 
of the Mantras, i.e., adhy&tmika, adhidaivika and adhiyajhika. 

(5) The Pada texts of the Mantras have not always been adhered 

to. The Vedic sense is more important than the man-made Pada Pathas. 
As we have shown above, Yaska himself has not adhered to the Pada 
text. In the Nirukta (V. 21), Yaska divides the word RTtfficT (in RV. I. 
105.18) in two ways : (i) and (ii) Yaska attaches 

importance to the sense and not to the grammatical formations, so does 
Dayananda believe. Yaska says : 

srofar?*: i h i (N.) 

Patanjali, the author of the Mahabhosya, also says : 

ST srernfa TS'tfRT | It 

(MB. III. 1.103) 

(6) Dayananda follows the school of the etymologists, i.e., the 
Nairuktas. Hence he does not believe that the Veda contains narra¬ 
tives or reference to historical personages. Undoubtedly all descriptions 
are symbolic and figurative as Yaska says : 

sja: ? im ffa asfrTt: i i sm * 

i aat'mwT it 

(N. 11.16) 

(7) According to Dayananda, Devata means the subject-matter 
of the Mantra, or a hymn. All words signifying a Devata, e.g., Agni, 
Varuna and Indra, are the names of One Supreme Lord. There is only 
one Supreme Being described in the Vedas and Agni, Vayu, etc., are 
merely His different names indicating His most important attributes. 
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This matter is really set at rest by the well-known verse of the 
Rgveda : 

fact fast: a gqoff tor i 

aflsn qgtn ^cufi?r mr RicrrfrRtJRTg: u 

(RV . 1.164.46) 

[ He is One, sages call Him by many names, e.g., Agni, Yama 
and Matarisvan, ] 

This discovery, made again in the 19th century by Dayananda, 
has, in India at any rate, brought about a revolution in the method 
of interpretation applied to the Vedas. This view is evidently based 
upon one important grammatical distinction. Dayananda urged that the 
words used in the Vedas are employed in their etymological sense and 
undoubtedly this slight distinction in outlook has gone a great way in 
clearing up many difficulties and exonerating the Vedas from the 
charge of polytheism, and other theisms, invented and fastened upon them 
by the Western scholars. 

(8) The yajiia does not mean only a material sacrifice, i.e., to 
offer something into the fire. Dayananda here is supported by the entire 
scripture of the Hindus where it is clearly stated that ‘any noble and 
unselfish act’ is called a yajha. The Satapatha clearly says : 

qsft q sfcsrm qR I (SB. 1.7.1.5) 

The fourth chapter of the Bhagavadgita describes all aspects of the 
yajna : 

(a) qq ffffqtn q?rr rRRT i (Gita) 

(b) g-sqqqR JRR 5TRq5f: ITRI I ( Gita) 

YAUGIKAVADA 

Now let us examine the theory that the Vedas contain only yaugika 
words, as it is accepted by Dayananda. 

(a) Distinction between the Vedic and the laukika words is 
clearly indicated by the fact that Patanjali, the author of the Maha- 
bhasya, makes two separate categories of these two types of words. He 
declares : 

%<*T STRRR ? sftfoiPRf qfe<PRR ^ I 

> ' 

Then he further remarks : 
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Thus, be states in unambiguous terms that there are the Vedic words 
(which are yaugika) and the radhi words (i.e. words used in the world to 
express conventional meaning). 

Thus, Patanjali draws a line of demarcation between the Vedic and 
Iaukika words. 

It becomes more lucid and clear when we compare the meaning of 
some words which are common in both the languages. 

(i) According to Nighanpi (III. 15), the word ka\xva is a common 
noun being a synonym of medhavin (i.e. the intelligent), while in the 
common language it is a proper noun, i.e., the name of a sage. 

(ii) Ahi means a ‘cloud’ in the Nirukta, while it is a synonym of 
serpent in the common language. 

(iii) According to the Nighaitfu (1.12) and the Nirukta (11.22), the 
word purifa in the Vedas means ‘water’, while it denotes ‘human excreta’ 
in ordinary Sanskrit. 

(iv) Kanva, vena, grtsa and uiik are proper nouns in the common 
language , denoting some persons, while all these are synonyms of medhavin 
(according to Nighautu, III. 15) in the Vedas. 

(v) The word Kuravah (plural of kuru) means ‘doers’, i.e. 
‘performing priests’ (see Nighantu, III.18), while the same indicates persons 
or countries belonging to Kuru family in common Sanskrit. 

Instances can be multiplied but paucity of space does not permit. 
This evidence clearly establishes the fact that it is not proper and reasonable 
to interpret Vedas on the basis of the classical Sanskrit. Sayaija and 
Mahidhara could not understand this fact and hence they committed 
mistakes. Dayananda’s interpretation is an attempt in this direction. 

Evidence of Yaska and Patanjali 

The first canon of the interpretation of the Vedic terms, which is 
laid down by Yaska, the author of Nirukta, is that the Vedic terms are all 
yaugika (i.e. have derivative sense). They signify the meaning of the root 
together with the modification, affected by affixes. In fact, the structural 
elements out of which the word is compounded afford the whole and the 
only clue to the true signification of the words. The fourth section of the 
first chapter ofthe Nirukta opens with a discussion on this very subject, 
in which Yaska, Gargya, Sakatayana and all other grammarians and 
etymologists declare that the Vedic words are all yaugika. But Yaska and 
Sakatayana maintain that radhi terms are also yaugika in as much as 
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they were originally formed from the roots; but Gargya holds that only the 
rttdhi terms are not yaugika : 

, frT^h , n3nfT3tTf5T’ sfir sTTCzrmft i 'si iRfortfir’ niRf 

I tR w HH«lY 5ntf?T%5T g^snTf^Tl I 

This section concludes with a refutation of the opinion of Gargya, 
establishing it as true that all terms, whether Vedic or laukika, are yaugika. 

Patanjali also expresses the same opinion and distinguishes the 
Vedic terms from radhi terms by the designation of Naigama (i.e. Vedic), 
He says : 

sim w i 

WTWJ * rft^JR II 

> 

And a line before this : 

fft gmq i i 

The sense of all this is that all the ancient Rsis were of opinion that 
all the Vedic terms are derivative and denote general sense. 

To an unprejudiced mind, the correctness of this law will never be 
doubtful. For, independently of the authority of the Nirukta, the very 
antiquity of the Vedas is a clear proof of its words being yaugika. Even 
Professor M. Miiller is compelled to confess, at least concerning certain 
portions of the Vedas, that their words are yaugika. Says he : 

“But there is a charm in these primitive strains discoverable 
in no other class of poetry. Every word retains something 
of its radical meaning; every epithet tells; every thought in spite 
of the most intricate and abrupt expressions, is, if we once 
disentangle it, true, correct and complete.” 

( History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 553) 

Further again he adds : 


“Names.are to be found in the Vedas, as it were, in 

a still fluid state. They never appear as appellatives, nor yet 
as proper nouns ; they are organic, not yet broken or smoothed 
down.” {Ibid, p. 755) 


Can there be any thing clearer than this ? The terms occurring in 
the Vedas are yaugika, because “they never appear as appellatives, nor yet 
as proper names,” and because “every word retains something of its 
radical meaning.” 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE 

Now let us examine the theory of Yaugikism in the light of the Vedic 
literature : 

(i) Vedas: The internal evidence from the Vedas indicates that 
the Vedic words are yaugika : 

(a) In RV. 1.12.9 Agni is called as 3>f3, 35?3f3 and *J3T. If 

we take the word agni as rucjhi it means only ‘fire’ which can¬ 
not be a 7>f3, 3^31(3 and ?3T. Hence we have to interpret 

these words etymologically. 

(b) Similarly 3lf3c3 has the epithets of 3ff3, etc., in RV. II. 
28.1. 

(c) In RV. 1.48.4 the word 7^3 has been used as an adjective 

by adding a suffix denoting superlative degree as 7)5333:. In 

RV VII.79.3, the word is used as ?'E33 - . t 

It is possible only if we take all words as derivatives denoting 
radical sense. 

(d) Even the Vedic text contains etymological explanations of the 
words : 

53333^31313 I (RV. VIII.96.4) 

3T733Tt3f733t I (RV. VIII.5.31) 

(e) In RV. 1.164.46 Agni has been called as Indra, Mitra, Varuna 
and MatariSva. How can it be possible if we do not accept 
these words denoting general sense ? 

TT3T 33 f3ST 3§3T 33 3T3fa?3T33T§I I 

(ii) Brahmanas : We need not give evidence in detail from the 
Brahmanas in this connection as they abound in etymological explanations. 
Every word has been explained therein by giving their radical sense : 

(a) *fif33tr3% $3 333733T3T3 1 (SB. IV. 1.5.16) 

(b) 37g3T% f$ 3> HtoT3 

33>ffl3T 3 3%3t 3 I (BD. VII.127) 

(C) Wf733> 33 537331% 333 I T%3T?3: I 

73>f33T?3: I (N. XII.l) 
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(d) 5R 33eTT*T I (SB. VI.1.36) 

(e) Agni is explained in SB. VI. 1.1.11. 

Similarly see : 

( GP. 1.7) for Angiras. 

(SB. I.8.2.7) for Anuyaja. 

( JU . 1.20.4) for Antariksa. 

(SB. XIV.6.11.2) for Indra. 

(SB. X.l.1.5) for Graha. 

(SB. X1V.5.5.18) for Purusa. 

(GB. 1.3) for Bhrgu etc. 

(iii) Nirukta : The Nirukta aims at giving all the possible 'etymo¬ 
logical explanations of all words. Yaska has made it compulsory for the 
Nairuktas to off er every possible derivation : 

^ Rrcfara i srefaur: ttTwt l 

C\ 

I (N. I) 

Yaska goes as far as to say that even the laukika words are yaugika. 
Hence he explains them also : 

I (N. IV. 13) 

(iv) Mimamsakas : In the undermentioned citation from the 
Mimarhsa Bhasya we are directed to explain the Vedic words including 
those of rudhis in accordance with the grammar and the Nirukta : 

(a) faSRRtserri?: 5l*TT*T*TRTFif*T: i 

t (MDB. 1.2.41) 

(b) flfactT I qq- 5!T55: I (MDB. III.7.29) 

Here we are told that [the meanings are to be determined from 
the roots : 

mg<rts«r: i 

(v) Skanda and Durga : These two foremost commentators of Yaska 
in the following citations clearly tell us that the etymological explanations 
of words are highly essential to show that the words have comprehensive 
and unlimited scope of expression. If we accept only the conventional fixed 
sense,- it will restrict their power of expression. 
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(a) Skanda says : 

JTftT'nfer W^TcT I FTfl fa*WT ? — 


wwfort tfr fTFTT^t'fT^ sroln: . t (p. 92) 

(b) Durga also says : 

*5DTT3cl> f$ ?I53TfTt f^rSTr^sf'T 

\ (p. 64) 


Durga also tells us that the various explanations given in the Nirukta 
do not indicate, as European scholars think now-a-days, that Y5ska is 
uncertain about the definite meanings of the words as no tradition could 
reach him ; but these different meanings imply the unrestricted power of 
expression of the words. He says : 

fit fajTcft tRT aSTp^T°ITR*lff»T^ 

faqfa»m*TT5n: Hsfatprr srefW *n?f?T i 

(AT. 1.20) 

(vi) Different meanings at different places : Now we shall give 
below a brief list of words, which will show that one and the same 
word is interpreted by different scholars in different sense at 
different places. It is possible only if we admit that the Vedic 
words are not conventional but give radical sense based on the various 
original roots. This is the cause why Vedic words express different 
meanings and also why Yaska gave different significances of one and the 
same word : 

(a) Agni '. i”? «lT*TT?*n (Supreme Being) (Ssyana, AV. 11,1.4) 

„ : A Brahmana (Sayana, SB. 1.4.2.2) 

„ : Lightning (Durga, p. 363) 

,, : The Veda, Omniscient (Sandhya Bhasya, pp. 14,55,60) 
„ : Supreme Lord (Sri Kantha, Sri Bhasya, p. 3) 

,, : Visnu, i.e. Omnipresent (Raghavendra Yati, pp. 8,23) 

(b) Apah : Does not mean ‘water’ but from the root ap ‘to 
pervade’ : Omnipresent (Skanda, RV. 1.91.1) 

,, : Supreme Soul (Sandhya Bhasya, pp. 45,46,47,163,171) 

„ : Cows (SIVB. XII.1-3) 

„ : Atmospherical region (Skanda, RV. 1.52.12) 

„ : Milk (Satrughna, p. 184) 
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(c) Jndra : Air (Durga, p. 710) 

„ : SUrya or Supreme Lord (Satrughna, pp. 90, 133) 

„ : God (Jayatirtha, p. 22) 

„ : Supreme Soul (Sayana, RV Bhasya, Bombay, vol. I, p. 52) 
„ : Glorious group of Maruts (Skanda, RV. 1.6.8) 

„ : God (Sayana, RV. X.92.8) 

„ : A rich trader (Sayana, AV. III.15.1) 

(d) Ratri : Supreme soul (Sandhya Bhasya, pp. 42,135) 

✓ 

(e) Savita : Many meanings, e.g. Agni, Varuna, Vayu, sacrifice, 

thunderbolt, sun, moon, mind, soul or a man ( Jaimini 
Upani$ad Brahmana, p. 152) 

„ : God (Sandhya Bhasya, pp. 42,135) 

„ : A sacrificer according to SakapOni (Skanda, RV. 1.34. 

10; 1.95.7) 

We have a very long list of such words. The reproduction of the 
whole list will require a separate volume. The comparative study of this 
brief list of words will surely convince the unprejudiced reader to understand 
that the Vedic words are yaugika and thus possess a flexible character of 
expression. 

(vii) Aitlhasikas : Sayapa, Mahidhara and other authors of the 
Veda Bhasyas, who interpreted in accordance with the Aitihasika view by 
following the radhi method, had to adopt in large number of cases the 
process of yaugika interpretation as there was no other way out. No 
obscure cases could be explained without resorting to the yaugika 
method. 

Sayana interprets : 

(a) Aivah : snftcGr: (i.e. the sun, and not a horse, as 

it conventionally means) (RV. 1.164.2) 

(b) Adityah : (i.e. God and not the sun) (RV. 1.164.21) 

(c) Indrah : tofan^i.e. cloud and not the king of gods) 

(RV. 1.164.33) 

(d) BhrUta : (i.e. one who does good to others, and 

pot a brpther, a§ it ordinarily means) [RV. 1.170.4) 
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(e) Vasi^hafi : (i.e. the abode of all, i.e. God, 

and not as a proper noun) ( RV . II.9.1) 

(f) Rathah : (i.e. a sacrifice and not a car) ( RV . II.18.1) 

(g) Manuh : *Tn5ift mret ^T3tT (i.e. a sacrificer or a king 

and not as a proper noun of a king) (RV. X.51.5) 

(h) AiigirastamS : (i.e. the best of all who move and not 

as a proper noun) ( RV . VII.79.3) 

Thus we see that yaugika method is the only scientific way of 
interpreting the Vedas. The entire Vedic literature admits the superiority 
of this method. It has the support of Yaska, Patanjali and all the 
Brahmaijas. Skanda, Durga and all other ancient interpreters base their 
explanations on this method. 

SUPERIORITY OF DAYANANDA’S BHASYA 

Swami Dayananda employed the scientific method of inter¬ 
pretation based on the Nairukta school throughout his Vedic exegesis. 
It has many advantages. A few Indian scholars and all European 
scholars offer bitter criticism against the Vedic teaching. They are very 
easily removed through the medium of this interpretation. Agni, Varuija, 
Aditya, Matarisva and Indra may mean any thing in different contexts 
but they also mean Supreme Being (Brahma), described under different 
names. They are different names of one Lord. The discovery of 
this method, which [was in vogue in Yaska’s age, is quite new in modern 
times and it has brought about a new revolution in understanding 
the Vedic theme. In order that no doubt may be left concerning 
the monotheistic worship of the ancient Aryans, we quote from the 
Nirukta : 

StcH^Tfflr l (jV. vii.4) 

[ One Supreme Soul is variously praised, on account of His 
Omnipotence. Other Devatas are but pratyahgas (i.e., various 
manifestations) of this one Supreme Soul. ] 

From this, it is quite clear that Dayananda’s interpretation of the 
Vedas, based on etymological method, ha? 4 sound support in Yaska and 
the Brahmanas, 
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It will be reasonable if a few citations from the Vedas themselves 
are given below in support of the theory that there was monotheism, i.e., 
worship of One Lord. It will clearly justify Dayananda’s stand : 

(a) (Tip S3 fast SfETT qq MKKPlWWHIg: I 

[ He is One ; sages call Him by many names, e g., Agni, Yama, 
MatariSva. ] ( RV . 1.164.46) 

(b) qq fqmql^dfq qmT i 

[ Many are Thy names O Agni, Immortal, God, Divine, Jata- 
vedas. ] (RK. III.20.3) 

(c) 55^ pqq f 1 

[ Indra moves multiform, in His wonderful creation. ] 

( RV . VI.47.18) 

(d) fTTTfINTCqq qig?q| qfjqt: I 
q^q $qi qq *51 qi wrr: q starnfa: n 

[ Even He is Agni, He is Aditya, He is Vayu, He is Candramas ; 
He is Sukra, He is Brahma, He is Apa, He is Prajapati. ] 

(YV. XXXII. 1) 

(e) qlsqqT H qqnt: q 3*: q q$Tlq: I 

qtsftq: q q qq: q q gq q^rqq; t 

[ He is Aryama, He is Varuija, He is Rudra, He is Mahadeva. ] 

(Ay. XIII.4.4) 

[ He is Agni, He is SOrya, He is verily Maha Yama. ] 

(Ay. xm.4.5) 

(f) q q gqlqrqgqt qi*g«q^ 1 
q q q*s qqmt q^g^qf* 1 
•ntjtfl q qqqt qp-g^q^ 1 

.q gq gq; gq^q gq> gq 1 

qq qfFqq. £qr gq^jqt qqfqr 1 

[ Neither second, nor third, nor yet fourth, is He called. He is 
called neither fifth, nor sixth, nor yet seventh. He is called neither 
eighth, nor ninth, nor yet tenth. He is the Sole, the Absolute 
One, the One alone. In Him all gods become simple and One. ] 

(Ay. XIII.4.14-21) 
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Nothing can be clearer than this. All these quotations will convince 
the reader that the ancient Aryans worshipped only one God. Thus 
Dayananda’s interpretation which establishes this fact before the scholars 
must be admitted as a very good attempt for understanding the purport of 
the Vedic teaching. 

It will be well to quote here from an article by Aurobindo 
Ghosh on the interpretation of the Vedas by Dayananda : 

“What is the main positive issue in this matter ? An inter¬ 
pretation of the Veda must stand or fall by its central 
conception of the Vedic religion and the amount of support 
given to it by the intrinsic evidence of the Veda itself. Here 
Dayananda’s view is quite clear ; its foundation inexpugnable. 
The Vedic Hymns are chanted to One Deity under many names, 
names which are used, and even designed, to express His 
qualities and powers. Was this conception of Dayananda’s 
arbitrary conceit, fetched out of his own too ingenious 
imagination ? Not at all ; it is the explicit statement of 
the Veda itself. ‘One Existent, Sages, not the ignorant, 
mind you, but the Seers, men of direct knowledge, speak 
of in many ways, as Indra and Yama, as MatariSvan, as Agni.’ 
The Vedic Rishis ought surely to have known something about 
their religion, more, let us hope, than Roth or Max Muller ; and 
this is what they knew. 

“We are aware, how modern scholars twist away from the 
evidence. This Hymn, they say, was a later production, 
this loftier ideal, which it expresses with so clear a force 
rose up, somehow in the later Aryan mind or was borrowed 
by them from their Dravidian enemies. But throughout the 
Veda, we have confirmatory Hymns and expressions ; Agni or 
Indra or any other is expressly 'hymned as One with all other 
gods. Agni contains all other Divine Powers within himself, 
the Maruts are described as ‘all the gods’, one Deity 
is addressed by the names of others as well as His own, or 
most commonly He is given, as Lord and King of the Universe, 
attributes only appropriate to the Supreme Deity. Ah : but 
that cannot mean, ought not to mean, must not mean, the 
worship of the One. Let us invent a new word, call it ‘Heno- 
theism’, and suppose that the Rishis did not really believe 
Indra or Agni to be the Supreme Deity, but treated any god 
and every god as such for the nqnce, perhaps, that he might feel 
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the more flattered and lend a more gracious ear for so hyper¬ 
bolic a compliment, but why should not the foundation of 
Vedic thought be natural monotheism rather than this new¬ 
fangled monstrosity of henotheism ? Well, because primitive 
barbarians could not possibly have risen to such high conce¬ 
ptions and if you allow them to have so risen, you imperil 
our theory of evolutionary stages of human development, and 
you destroy our whole idea about the sense of the Vedic Hymns 
and their place in the history of mankind. Truth must hide 
herself, commonsense must disappear from the field, so that 
a theory may flourish : I ask, in this point, and it is the funda¬ 
mental point, who deals most straightforwardly with the text, 
Dayananda or the Western scholars ? 

“But if this fundamental point of Dayananda’s is granted, if 
the character given by the Vedic Rishis themselves to their 
gods is admitted, we are bound, whenever the hymn speaks 
of Agni or another, to see behind that Name present always 
to the thought of the Rishi, the One Supreme Deity or else 
one of His Powers with its attendant quilities or workings. 
Immediately the whole character of the Veda is fixed in the 
sense, Dayananda gave to it ; the merely ritual, mythological, 
polytheistic interpretation of Sayana collapses, the metrological 
and naturalistic European interpretation collapses. We have, 
instead, a real Scripture, one of the world’s sacred books and 
the Divine word of a lofty and noble Religion. 

“All the rest of Dayananda’s theory arises logically out of this 
fundamental conception. If the Names of the God-heads 
express qualities of the One God-head, and it is these which 
the Rishis adored, and towards which they directed their aspi¬ 
ration, then there must inevitably be in the Veda a large part 
of psychology of Divine Nature, psychology of the relations 
of man with God and a constant indication of the law 
governing man’s God-ward conduct. Dayananda asserts the 
presence of such an ethical element ; he finds in the Veda, 
the law of life given by God to the human beings. And if the 
Vedic God-heads express the Powers of the Supreme Deity, 
who is the Creator, Ruler and Father of the Universe, 
then there must inevitably be in the Veda a large part of 
cosmology, the law of creation and of cosmos. Dayananda 
asserts the presence of such a cosmic element ; he finds in the 
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Veda, the secrets of creation and the law of Nature by which 
Omniscient governs the world. 

“Neither Western Scholarship, nor ritualistic learning has 
succeeded in eliminating the psychological and ethical value 
of the Hymns, but tbey have both tended in different degrees 
to minimise it. Western scholars minimise, because they feel 
uneasy, whenever ideas that are not primitive seem to insist 
on their presence in these primeval utterances ; they do not 
hesitate openly to abandon in certain passages, interpretations 
which they adopt in others and which are admittedly necessitated 
by their own philological and critical reasoning ; because, if 
admitted always, they would often involve in deep and subtle 
psychological conceptions which cannot have occurred to 
primitive minds ! Sayaija minimises, because his theory of 
Vedic discipline was not ethical righteousness with a moral 
and spiritual result, but mechanical performance of ritual with 
a material reward. But in spite of these efforts of suppression, 
the lofty ideas of the Vedas will reveal themselves in strange 
contrast to its alleged burden of fantastic naturalism or dull 
ritualism. The Vedic God-heads are constantly hymned as 
Masters of Wisdom, Power, Purity; Purifiers, Healers of grief 
and evil; Destroyers of sin’and falsehood; Warriors for'the Truth; 
constantly the Rishis pray to them for healing and purification, 
to be made, seers of knowledge, possessors of the truth, to be 
upheld in the Divine Law, to be assisted and armed with 
strength, fmanhood and energy. Dayananda has brought this 
idea of Divine right and truth, into the Veda : the Veda is 
as much, and more, a book of Divine Law as Hebrew Bible or 
Zoroastrian Avesta. 

“The Cosmie element is not less conspicuous in the Veda. The 
Rishis speak always of the worlds, the firm laws that govern 
them, the Divine working in the cosmos. But DayHnanda goes 
further : he affirms that the truths of modern physical science 
are discoverable in the hymns. Here we have the sole point 
of fundamental principle about which there can be any 
justifiable misgivings. I confess my incompetence to advance 
any settled opinion in the matter. Butdhis much needs to be 
said that his idea is increasingly supported by the recent trend 
of knowledge about the ancient world. The ancient civilization 
did possess secrets of science, some of which modern knowledge 
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has recovered, extended and made imore rich and precise, but 
others are even now not recovered. There is then nothing 
fantastic in Dayananda’s idea that the Veda contains truths of 
science as well as truths of religion. I will even add my own 
conviction that Veda contains other truths of a Science the 
modern world does not at all possess, and in that case 
Dayananda has rather understated than overstated the depth and 
range of the Vedic Wisdom. 

“Objection has also been made to his philological and etymolo¬ 
gical method by which he arrived at his results, especially in 
his dealings with the names of the God-heads. But this 
objection, I feel certain, is an error due to our introduction of 
modern ideas about language into our study of this ancient 
tongue. We, moderns, use words as counters, without any 
memory or appreciation of their original sense : when we speak, 
we speak, we think of the object spoken of, not at all of the ex¬ 
pressive word, which is to us a dead and brute thing, mere coin 
of verbal currency, with no value of its own. In early language 
the word was, on the contrary, a living thing with essential 
powers of signification ; its root-meanings were remembered 
because they were still in use ; its wealth of force was vividly 
present to the mind of the speaker. We say ‘wolf’ and think 
only of the animal ; and any other sound would have 
served our purpose as well, given the convention of its usage ; 
the ancient said “tearer” and had that significance present to 
them. We say agni and think of fire, the word is of no other use 
to us ; to the ancients, agni means other things besides, and only 
because one or more of its root-meanings was applied to the 
physical object fire. Our words are carefully limited to one or 
two senses ; theirs were 'capable of a great number, and it was 
quite easy for them, if they so chose to use a word like Agni, 
Varuija or Vayu as sound-index of a great number of connected 
and complex ideas, r a key word. It cannot be doubted that the 
Vedic Rishis did take advantage of this greater potentiality of 
their language, note their dealings with such words as gau and 
chandra . The Nirukta bears evidence to this capacity, and in 
the BrShmanas and Upanishads we find the memory of this free 
and symbolic use of words still subsisting. 

"Certainly Dayananda had not the advantage that a comparative 
study of language gives to the European scholars, but he stands 
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justified by the substance of Veda itself, by logic and reason, 
and by our growing knowledge of the past of mankind. The 
Veda does hymn “The One - Deity - Of - Many - Names - And- 
Powers”; it does celebrate the Divine Law and man’s aspiration 
to fulfil it; it does purport to give us the law of cosmos. 

“On the question of revelation, suffice it to say that here too, 
DaySnanda was perfectly logical and it is quite grotesque to 
charge him with insincerity, because he held to and proclaimed 
the doctrine. There are always three fundamental entities which 
we have to know if we would understand existence at all, God, 
Nature and the Soul. If, as DaySnanda held on strong enough 
grounds, the Veda reveals to us God, reveals to us the law of 
Nature, reveals to us tbe relations of the Soul to God and 
Nature, what is it but Revelation of Divine Truth ? And if, as 
DaySnanda held, it reveals them to us with a perfect truth, 
flawlessly, he might well hold it for an infallible Scripture. The 
rest is a question of the method of revelation, of Divine dealings 
with our race, of man’s . psychology and possibilities. Modern 
thought, affirming Nature and Law, but denying God, denied 
also the possibility of revelation, but so also has it denied many 
things, which a more modern thought is very busy re-affirming ; 
we cannot demand of a great mind that it shall make itself a 
slave to vulgarly received opinion or the transient dogmas ; the 
very essence of its greatness is this that it looks beyond, that it 
sees deeper.’’ 

VALUE OF INTERPRETATION 

Thus we see that the method of the Vedic interpretation, discovered 
by Dayananda after hundreds of centuries and which had been in vogue 
(before the birth of Sayana, Skanda, etc.) during the time of Yaska, is a 
scientific one. It is based on the etymological and grammatical explanations 
of the hymns. He realised that the root-meanings of the words must be 
first sought and then applied, always keeping in view the context. Thus 
he was able to translate with the help of the ancient works, e.g., the 
Nirukta, the Brahmapas, the Atfadhyayl and others, written by ancient 
sages. It is quite absurd, as we have already proved by quoting a number of 
evidences from the authentic works, to try to paraphrase [the Vedic hymns 
according to the terminology of the Classical Sanskrit as some of the 
authors did. It is equally unreasonable to study the Veda under the 
light of the later Pauranika works. Sayana could not do without applying 
Paurapika influence over him. 
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HIS PLACE AMONG THE INTERPRETERS 

Dayananda did whatever he could and he deserves indeed our 
unstinted admiration. None can claim infallibility for his interpretation, 
nor did he. But ‘‘his honesty of purpose is clearly written on every page 
of his work,” in that, unlike most of the European translators of the Veda 
(Max Muller and a few others excepted), he has not contented himself 
with giving his own empirical view of the text, but in almost every case 
has supported it with reasons and explanations and often by quotations 
from ancient authors, credited with a better and deeper knowledge of the 
Vedas, on account of the nearness of their time to the Vedic period of 
Indian civilization. 

Speaking of his own efforts to understand and then translate the 
Vedas for the public, Prof. Max Miiller says that it is a mere beginning, 
“a mere contribution towards the better understanding of the Vedic 
hymns,” and he felt convinced that on many points his translation was 
liable to correction and to be replaced sooner or later by a more satisfac¬ 
tory one. He further remarks : 

“There are, as all Vedic scholars know, whole verses which as 
yet yield no sense whatever. There are words the meaning of 
which we can guess.” 

( SBE , vol. XXXII, Vedic Hymns, part I, p. 32) 

Thus all that we claim for DaySnanda’s translation of the Vedas is 
that, from the Hindu point of view, it is the best and-the most scholarly 
translation of that ancient Scripture, so far given to the public; yet, that 
Dayananda has only shown the way to the coming generation how to 
approach the Vedas, how to interpret them. It would take centuries of 
hard labour and tireless scholarship before anything like a complete and 
thoroughly satisfactory translation of the Vedas could be made. Gene¬ 
rations of learned Aryans will have to devote their lives to the study of 
the Vedas in a spirit of reverent devotion and with a determination to 
master all their riddles and difficulties, before these ancient Scriptures 
yield up even a fraction of their treasures of beauty and truth. 

We would like to conclude this discussion by quoting a few lines 
from Aurobindo Ghosh, whose impartiality and independence of view 
cannot be questioned and who has given full support to the line of 
interpretation adopted by the great sage Dayananda, for the assessment 
of the value of his translation : 

“In the matter !of Vedic interpretation, I am convinced that, 
whatever may be the final, complete interpretation, DaySnanda 
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will be honoured as the first discoverer of the right clues. 
Amidst chaos and obscurity of old ignorance and age-long 
misunderstanding, his was the eye of direct vision that pierced 
to the truth and fastened on that which was essential. He has 
found the keys of the doors that time had closed and rent 
asunder the seals of the imprisoned Fountain.”* 


* A strong support is given indirectly by some impartial European 
scholars to Dayananda’s interpretation of the Veda by admitting that the 
Vedas inculcate worship of one God. 

(1) Ernest Wood writes : 

“In the eyes of the Hindus, there is but one Supreme God. 
This was stated long ago in the Rig Veda in the following words, 
Ekam sad-viprclh bahudha vadanti’ which may be translated 
as ‘The sages name The One Being variously.’ ” 

(An Englishman Defends Mother India, p. 128) 

(2) W.D. Brown, an English Scholar writes in his book, Superiority 
of the Vedic Religion : 

“It (Vedic Religion) recognises but one God. It is a thoroughly 
scientific religion, where religion and science meet hand in 
hand. Here Theology is based upon Science and Philosophy.” 

(3) Jacolliat, a French savant, author of The Bible in India, wrote 
thus in his book about the Vedas : 

“Astonishing fact ! The Hindu Revelation (i.e. Veda) is of all 
revelations the only one whose ideas are in perfect harmony 
with modern science.” 

Finally we can say that whatever view may be taken by the Vedic 
scholars who will appear in the field in later years, we have not the least 
doubt that they shall have to recognise and appreciate the method of the 
Vedic interpretation adopted by DaySnanda. 



CHAPTER VIII 


TRIBUTES FROM CONTEMPORARIES 

The amount of obloquy and persecution, to which Dayananda was 
exposed in his life-time, may be gathered from the fact that numerous 
attempts were made on his life by the orthodox Hindus and Muslims; 
assassins were hired to kill him ; missiles were thrown at him during his 
lectures and disputations ; he was called a hired emissary of the Christians, 
an apostate, an atheist, and so on. The spirit in which he met this 
fierce opposition may be judged from the following anecdotes which we cull 
from Madame Blavatsky’s account of him in her book, The Caves 
and Jungles of Hindustan. 

“One is inclined to think”, says Madame Blavatsky, “that this 
wonderful Hindu bears a charmed life, so careless is he of raising the 
worst human passions, which are so dangerous in India. At Benaras, a 
worshipper of the Shiva, feeling sure that his cobra, trained purposely 
for the mysteries of a Shivaite pagoda, would at once make an end 
of the offender’s life, triumphantly exclaimed : ‘Let this god Vasukl 
(the snake god) himself show which of us is right !’ 

“Dayananda jerked off'the cobra twisting round his leg, and with a 
single vigorous movement crushed his reptile’s head. ‘Let him do so’, he 
quietly assented, ‘your god has been too slow. It is I who have decided 
the dispute. Now go !’ added he, addressing the crowd, ‘and tell every 
one how easily perish all false gods’. Truly, a marble statue could not 
be less moved by the raging wrath of the crowd. We saw him once at 
work. He sent away all his faithful followers, and forbade them either to 
watch over him or to defend him, and stood alone before the infuriated 
crowd, facing calmly the monster, ready to spring upon him and tear 
him to pieces.” 

In the same work, Madame Blavatsky pays the following com¬ 
pliment to his learning and scholarship : 

“It is perfectly certain that India never saw a more learned 
Sanskrit scholar, a deeper metaphysician, a more wonderful 
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orator, and a more fearless denunciator of any evil, than 
Dayananda, since the time of Shankaracharya.” 1 

Another testimony to his erudition, and we have finished our account 
of the Swami’s life. This is an unwilling admission of his great powers 
by his opponents among the orthodox Hindus; we give it in the words of 
Professor Max Muller : 

“At a large convocation at Calcutta, about 300 Pandits from 
Gauda, Navadvipa, and Kashi discussed the orthodoxy of 

his opinions . But, although the decision was adverse, 

the writer of the report adds : the mass of young Hindus are 
not Sanskrit scholars and it is no wonder that they should be 
won over by hundreds to Dayananda’s views, enforced as they 
are by an oratorical power of the highest order and a determined 
will-force that breaks down all opposition.’’ 

(Biographical Essays, pp. 179-80) 

His death elicited the highest tributes from all classes of people— 
Indian and non-Indian, Hindus, Musalmans, Christians and Parsis. The 
greatest among his contemporaries wrote or spoke of him in the highest 
terms and deplored his early death : of those we may mention the late Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, the greatest 19th century leader of the Muslims of India; 
Colonel Olcott, President of the Theosophical Society, and Madame 
Blavatsky, its founder. But the most characteristic tribute came from 
Professor Max Muller, who compared him with Dr. Pursy, of England, 
and wrote remarkably eulogistic notice of the man and his work. 2 

“Deply read in theological literature of his country.he 

was .opposed to many of the abuses that had crept in, as he 
well knew, during the later periods of the religious growth of 
India, and of which, and is now well known, no trace can 
be found in the ancient sacred texts of the Brahmanas, the 

Vedas.... In his public disputations with the most learned 

Pandits at Benaras and elsewhere, he was generally supposed 
to have been victorious, though often the aid of the police had 
to be called in to protect him from the blows of his conquered 
foes.” 


1. The famous founder of the Vedantic school of Indian thought, 
who flourished around 8C0 A.D. 


2. Max Muller, Biographical Essays, p. 167. 
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We give here, as a fitting conclusion to this chapter, a few passages 
from a long tribute which appeared in the official organ of the Theosophical 
Society, The Theosophist : 

“A master spirit has passed away from India, Pandit Dayananda 

Sarasvati. is gone ; the irrepressible, energetic reformer, 

whose mighty voice and passionate eloquence for the last few 
years raised thousands of people in India from lethargic 
indifference and stupor into active patriotism, is no more .” 

“De Mortuis Nil Nisi Bonum. All our differences have been burnt 

with the body.We remember only the grand virtues and noble 

qualities of our former colleague and teacher, and late antagonist 
We bear in mind but his life-long devotion to the cause of Aryan 
regeneration ; his ardent love for the grand philosophy of his fore¬ 
fathers ; bis relentless, untiring zeal in the work of the projected 
social and religious reform ; and it is with unfeigned sorrow that 
we now hasten to join the ranks of his many mourners. In him, 
India has lost one of her noblest sons. A patriot in the true 
sense of the word, Swaml Dayananda laboured from his earliest 
years for the recovery of the lost treasures of Indian intellect. 
His zeal for the reformation of his motherland was exceeded 
only by his unbounded learning. Whatever might be said as 
to his interpretations of the sacred writings, there can be but 
one opinion as to his knowledge of Sanskrit, and the impetus to 
the study of both received at his hands. There are a few 
towns and but one province, namely Madras, that Pandit 
Dayananda did not visit in furtherance of his missionary work, 
and fewer still where he has not left the impress of his 
remarkable mind behind him. He threw, as it were, a bomb¬ 
shell in the midst of the stagnant masses of degenerated 
Hinduism, and fired with love for the teachings of the Rishis 
and Vedic learning the hearts of all who were drawn within the 
influence of his eloquent oratory. Certainly there was no better 
or no grander orator in Hindi and Sanskrit than Dayananda, 
throughout the length and breadth of this land.” 

An soon as the sad rumour was confirmed, Colonel Olcott, who 
was then at Cawnpore, paid a public tribute to the Swaml’s memory. 
He said : 

“Whatever might have been rights or wrongs in the controversy, 
and whatever other Pandits or Orientalists could say against 
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the Swami, there was no room for two opinions as to his 
energetic patriotism or of the nationalising influence exerted 
upon his followers. In Pandit Dayananda Sarasvati, there was 
a total absence of anything like degrading sycophancy and 
toadyism towards foreigners from interested motives.’* 

Again : 

“Truly, however heretical and blasphemous might have appeared 
his religious radicalism in the sight of old orthodox Brahminism, 
still the teachings and Vedicd octrines promulgated by him were 
a thousand times more consonant with Shruti or even Smriti 
than the doctrines taught by all other native Samajas put 
together. If he merged the old idols into One Living Being, 
Ishwara, as being only the attributes and powers of the 
latter, he yet had never attempted the folly of forcing down the 
throats of his followers the hybrid compound of a Durga-Moses, 
Christ-and-Koran, and Buddha-Chaitanya mixture of the modern 
reformers. The Arya Samaj rites certainly make the nearest 
approach to the real Vedic national religion.” 

In the words of Romain Holland (A.D. 1886-1944) : 

“Indian religious thought raised a purely Indian Samaj against 
Keshab’s Brahmo Samaj and against all attempt at westerni¬ 
zation, even during his lifetime, and at its head was a 
personality of the highest order, Dayanand Saraswati 
(1824-1883). 

“This man with the nature of a lion is one of those, whom 
Europe is too apt to forget when she judges India, but whom 
she will probably be forced to remember to her cost; for he 
was that rare combination, a thinker of action with a genius 
for leadership. 

“For fifteen years this son of a rich Brahmin, despoiled of 
everything and subsisting on alms, wandered as a Sadhu clad 
in the saffron robe along the roads of India. At length about 
1860 he found at Muttra an old Guru even more implacable 
than himself in his condemnation of all weakness and his 
hatred of superstition, a “sannyasi” blind from infancy and 
from the age of eleven quite alone in the world, a learned 
man, a terrible man,' Swami'Virjanand Saraswati. Dayanand 
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put himself under his ‘discipline’, which in its old literal 
seventeenth century sense scarred his flesh as well as his spirit. 
Dayanand served this untamable and indomitable man for 
two and a half years as his pupil. It is therefore mere justice 
to remember that his subsequent course of action was simply 
the fulfilment of the will for the stern blind man. When they 
separated Virjanand extracted from him the promise that he 
would consecrate his life to the annihilation of the heresies 
that had crept into the Pauranic (old) faith to re-establish 
the ancient religious methods of the age before Buddha, 
and to disseminate the truth. 

“Dayanand immediately began to preach in Northern India, 
but unlike the benign men of God who open all heaven 
before the eyes of their hearers he was a hero of the Iliad or 
of the Gita with the athletic strength of a Hercules, who 
thundered against all forms of thought other than his own, 
the only true one. He was so successful that in five years 
Northern India was completely changed. During these five 
years his life was attempted four or five times—sometimes by 
poison. Once a fanatic threw a cobra at his face in the name 
of Shiva, but he caught it and crushed it. It was impossible 
to get the better of him; for he possessed an unrivalled 
knowledge of Sanskrit and the Vedas, while the burning 
vehemence of his words brought his adversaries to naught. 
They likened him to a flood. Never since Sankara had such 
a prophet of Vedism appeared. The orthodox Brahmins, 
completely overwhelmed, appealed from him to Benares, 
their Rome. Dayanand went there fearlessly, and undertook 
in November, 1869, a Homeric contest. Before millions 
of assailants, all eager to bring him to his knees, he argued 
for hours together alone against three hundred pandits,— 
the whole front line and the reserve of Hindu orthodoxy. 
He proved that the Vedant as practised was diametrically 
opposed to the primitive Vedas. He claimed that he was 
going back to the true Word, the pure Law of two thousand 
years earlier. They had not the patience to hear him out. 
He was hooted down and excommunicated. A void was 
created round him, but the echo of such a combat in the 
style of the Mahabharata spread throughtout the country, so 
that his name became famous over the whole of India. 
Dayanand was not a man to come to an understanding with 
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religious philosophers imbued with Western ideas. His 
national Indian theism, its steel faith forged from the pure 
metal of the Vedas alone, had nothing in common with 
theirs, tinged as it was with modern doubt, which denied the 
infallibility of the Vedas and the doctrine of transmigration. 
Its (Arya Samaj’s) spontaneous and impassioned success in 
contrast to the slight reverberations of Keshab’s Brahmo 
Samaj, shows the degree to which Davanand’s stern teachings 
corresponded to the thoug’it of his country and to the first 
stirrings of Indian nationalism, to which he contributed. 

“The enthusiastic reception accorded to the thunderous 
champion of the Vedas, a Vedist belonging to a great race 
and penetrated with the sacred writings of ancient India and 
with her heroic spirit, is then easily explained. He alone 
hurled the defiance of India against her invaders. Dayanand 
declared war on Christianity and his heavy massive sword 
cleft it asunder with scant reference to the scope or exactitude 
of his blows. 

“Dayanand had no greater regard for the Koran and the 
Puranas, and trampled underfoot the body of Brahmin ortho¬ 
doxy. He had no pity for any of his fellow countrymen, 
past or present, who had contributed in any way to the 
thousand-year decadence of India, at one time the mistress 
of the world. He was a ruthless critic of all who, according 
to him, had falsified or profaned the true Vedic religion. He 
was a Luther fighting against his own misled and misguided 
Church of Rome ; and his first care was to throw open wells 
of the holy books, so that for the first time his people could 
come to them and drink for themselves. He wrote commen¬ 
taries on the Vedas in the vernacular—it was in truth an 
epoch-making date for India, when a Brahmin not only 
acknowledged that all human beings have the right to know 
the Vedas, whose study had been previously prohibited by 
orthodox Brahmins, but insisted that their study and propa¬ 
ganda was the duty of every Arya. 

“Dayanand transfused into the languid body of India his own 
formidable energy, his certainty, his lion’s blood. His words 
rang with heroic power. He reminded the secular passivity 
of a people, too prone to bow to fate, that the soul is free 
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and that action is the generator of destiny. He set the example 
of a complete clearance of all the encumbering growth of 
privilege and prejudice by a series of hatchet blows. With 
regard to questions of fact he went further than the Brahmo 
Samaj, and even further than the Ramakrishna Mission 
ventures today. 

“His creation, the Arya Samaj, postulates in principle equal 
justice for all men and all nations, together with equality of 
the sexes. It repudiates a hereditary caste-system, and only 
recognises professions or guilds, suitable to the complementary 
aptitudes of men in society ; religion was to have no part in 
these divisions, but only the service of the state, which 
assesses the tasks to be performed. The State alone, if it 
considers it for the good of the community, can raise or 
degrade a man from one caste to another by way of reward 
or punishment. Dayanand wished every man to have the 
opportunity to acquire as much knowledge as would enable 
him to raise himself in the social scale as high as he was able. 
Above all he would not tolerate the abominable injustice of 
the existence of untouchable, and nobody has been a more 
ardent champion of their outraged rights. They were 
admitted to the Arya Samaj on the basis of equality ,* for the 
Aryas are not a caste. ‘The Aryas are all men of superior 
principles; and the Dasyus are they who lead a life of 
wickedness and sin’. 

“Dayanand was no less generous and no less bold in his 
crusade to improve the condition of women, a deplorable on* 
in India. He revolted against the abuses from which they 
suffered, recalling that in the heroic age they occupied in 
the home and in society a position at least equal to men. 
They ought to have equal education, according to him, and 
supreme control in marriage over household matters including 
the finances. Dayanand in fact claimed equal rights in 
marriage for men and women and though he regarded 
marriage as indissoluble, he admitted the marriage 
of widows. 

“I have said enough about this rough Sannyasi with the soul 
of a leader, to show how great an uplifter of the peoples he 
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was in fact the most vigorous force of the immediate and 
present action in India at the moment of the rebirth and 
reawakening of the national consciousness. He was one 
of the most ardent prophets of reconstruction and of 
national organization. I feel that it was he who kept 
the Vigil.” 1 


1. Romain Rolland, Ramakrishna. It is also cited in Dayanand 

Commemoration Volume, Ajmer 1933, p. 325 ff. 
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Om ! May (God) protect us both (preceptor and pupil or the 
author and the reader) simultaneously ; may He give us enjoyments ; may we 
attain strength together; may our learning be luminous and dignified; may 
we never harm each other. 

May there be peace (to all from external material objects) ; may 
there be peace (from our ownselves) ; may there be peace (from Divine 
Wrath). (Taittiriya Ar any aka, II. 1) 

(1) Having made obeisance to Supreme Being (Brahman), who has no 
beginning or end, the creator of the universe, unborn, eternal, the highest 
reality and whose perpetual knowledge, called the Vedas (i.e. the Knowledge 
par excellence), upholds the Law ( nigtma ) and destroys the unrighteousness 
and is blemishless, beneficial to the world and bestower of good fortunes on 
humanity, I, being desirous of explaining and interpreting the Vedas, compose 
this great commentary (bhnsya). 
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The word 9fl®n, from the root ‘to speak’ withers means 
an exposition, gloss or commentary as in the word \eda-Bha$ya, especially 
a commentary that explains Sutras or aphorism, by words with comments 
of its own. 
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( Si&updavadha , II. 24) 
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fcGVEDADl-BHASYA-BHTTMIKA 


(2) I commenced this great commentary on Sunday, the first day 
of the bright half of the lunar month of Bhadrapada in the year 
(Vikrama Era) 1933. 

(3) Let the noble people (lit. sinless— M-f-know that this 
commentary has been composed by one, in whose name the word Ananda 
(i.e. bliss) which is realised only by the self, shines after the word Daya (i.e. 
compassion) and after this word Sarasvati (i.e. learning) dwells (as if 
Sarasvatt lives) under divine shelter doing good to all. He is celebrated for 
his noble virtues and Vedic studies. 

(4) By the grace of God, may I accomplish this Vedic commentary 
for the benefit of all men, giving the right and correct interpretation, based 
on rightly valid proof. 

(5) I shall lucidly explain here the meaning of the Vedic stanzas in 
Sanskrit as well as in Prakrta (i.e. the language of common people, 
Hindi) and this will satisfy all desires. 


(2) »TTff*TTfc faf* I 
stfq'rcnf'.tcJwrt wpsunsw; fat am n 

According to the mm of argjTat mas! nfa: (i.e. figures are written 
from right to left) the phrase gives 1933. The words ^>ta, 

and a;2f denote 3 r 3, 9 and 1 respectively. 

(3) mnm anmst faaafa <r: ?atmTgfmr:, 

*mmafmv fasafa jftasKm i 
5a smfaam staagaai 

m Tfaafafa it 

It is very common with the Sanskrit writers that they give their 
names in this manner: cf. (a) sflfapj sraeHt l” (Sisupalavadha I). 

(b) 3"t»: *is*l gfaftfa gg: magm (Sakuntala, II. 14). 

Shri Ghasi Ram wrongly translates this verse : “Let the virtuous 
know that this work has been composed by one whose name (Dayananda 
Saraswat!) is synonymous with noble qualities and Vedic study etc.” 

(4) fgam* mma amniaa: i 

%arnrm fatitait it 

(5) fttfcT-siifcnwi mr am? i 

ara vmo? am it 
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(6) I shall explain the mantras by following the ancient method of 
interpretation of the Aryan saints and seers (i.e. Munis and T&is) and not 
otherwise (i.e. the method which was followed by Sayaija and others). 

(7-8) This (commentary) will frustrate and foil all blemishes of 
modern commentaries and glosses, casting a slur upon and grossly 
misinterpreting the Vedas and will reveal the ancient and accurate meaning 
of the Vedic lore. 

May this attempt (of mine) be successful by the grace of Lord. 


(6) atmfai gsqefbJrt m surcsTtffer: » 

at avaiaf ft aun*fT n 

The distinction between a muni and a rsi can be explained thus ; 
is an inspired poet or sage or a singer of sacred hymns. They are the 
Seers of the Vedic hymns. Cf. and . According 

to Yaska, tf?!f i.e. they are the persons to whom the Vedic 

hymns were revealed i.e. Seers (eg., ^frr«5, atfer, 3T*T*?ir etc.). Muni 

(aa 3^9, UriSdi. 4.122) is a sage, a holy man, saint, devotee or 
an ascetic. 

Cf. (a) gstonfntjj arm: i (Gita, x. 37) 

(b) I 

<• 

(Gita, II. 56) 

(7) frngfr!fi*TTS3: ^ ztaffa: \ 

stai: aa —3Tar«na-faaoT^T: u 

(8) ftfqtaifa swreifa a: aaiaa: i 

siiTFftsiT g%sa?n«T u 



LORD’S PRAYER 


(1) O Lord ! Creator (of this universe), ward off all ills and evils 
(from us) and bestow upon us only what is good (for us). (YV. XXX. 3) 

Explanation 

O God, Thou art all-existence, all-intelligence, and all-bliss, most 
merciful, possessed of infinite knowledge, bestower of knowledge and science 
( Deva) illuminer of the whole universe-the Sun etc., revealer of the 
knowledge, bestower'of all joys, (Savita) — creator of the whole universe. Do 
Thou dispel far away our all miseries and all evil properties and surround 
us and graciously provide us with that happiness which is absolutely free 
from all pains and which through the attainment of real knowledge leads to 
prosperity in this life and to final beautitude in the next stage. Do Thou chase 
away all evil obstacles from this work of composing commentary on the 
Vedas, even before,^ they could occur. 

O Supreme Brahman ! be compassionate unto us and bestow upon 
what is good, such as sound health (lit. body), discrimination, (willing) 
co-operation (of others), efficiency and the light of the true knowledge etc. 
May we (be able to) write, through Thy favour, this significantly correct 
commentary on Thy work—the Vedas, which may shine forth with radiance 
of true knowledge and also have the support of all proofs e.g., direct 
perception, &c. May this all, by Thy grace, be beneficial for the whole 
humanity. Be kind to ordain, O God, that people may hold this commentary, 
in the highest faith and show the utmost regards for this. Om ! (YV. XXX. 3) 


(l) fWfa N i 

a? arig* it (YV. XXX. 3) 

Also occurs in RV: V. 82. 5. 

The word Savita is derived from the root ^ (to stimulate) with 
It means stimulator, generator or creator. The Nirukta explains this word 
as flfacIT srafaai (X. 31). According to the Nirukta, it also means the 
Sun anfscalsfa (X. 32). In nearly half of its occurrences, the name 

is accompained by Deva when it means “the stimulator or creator God.” 
In one stanza (RV. III.62.10) he is besought to stimulate thoughts of 
worshippers who desire to think of the glory of the Creator. This is the 
celebrated, Gayatri mantra, which- is also called the Guru mantra. The 
Sun is also a great stimulator of life and motion in the world. 
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(2) Obeisance to God, the greatest and the most high, who governs 

the whole (universe and all times) past, present and future and who is the 
absolute bliss* (free from the slightest trace of pain). ( AV. X. 23.4.1) 

(3) We offer homage to God, the most excellent and the most high, 

whose feet are the earth, whose abdomen is the atmospherical region 
(antariksa) and who has formed the upper most region, illumined by solar 
rays ( divam ) as the head. ( AV . X. 23.4.32) 

(4) Deepest reverence to Lord, the most high and preeminent, whose 

eyes are the Sun and the Moon, renewed again and again and who has 
created fire as the mouth. (AV. X. 23.4.33) 


(2) q> *ra 1 1 q^tfackfa l 

*qq?q ^ qqcsiq qq: || ( AV. X. 23.4.1) 

(3) wf. stmJaJfojTfftqU I 

feq aw qqssrq an: II ( AV. X. 23.4.32) 

(4) qfq gqjrasl: g^fvfq: I 

sqfTq 3T!*q qgcSTq agrft aw: u (AV. X, 23.4 33) 

* The word P3T has been translated here as ‘bliss’. According to the 
Nighantu and the Nirukta, the following meanings can be ascribed to 
this word : 

I. ‘Heavenly region or the Sun’ : tfnnTOTFgtTClfal 

^ (Nirukta, 11.13) ; * 1 : l qfta: I aw: I I Rrzg I ^ 
Sft q? HrerROTtfq I (Nighantu, 1.4); saTlfow) Wafa H 3tT«T: 
(Nirukta, 11.14, IV.4). 

II. ‘Water’. It is given in the names of water. (See Nighantu 1.12). 

III. ‘Heaven, paradise’, as in paafa. In classical literature it is 
very common “fqToqq*?' 7 etc. (Amarako$a). 

IV. The sky. Ether. 

V. ‘The space above the Sun or between the Sun and the polar 
star.” 

VI. The third sqtgfk. 

VII. Radiance or glow. 

VIII. ‘Bliss, free from the slightest trace of pain’ 

pf. a a I 

flfasnalqa'Ri ^ act' wi ta: qarci^ h 
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(5) Adorations to the Supreme Being, whose in-breathings and 
out-breathings are the air, whose eyes are illuminating rays (angirasas)* and 
who has made the directions as the organ of hearing. ( AV . X. 23.4.34) 

Explanation 

Our deepest homage to the highest and the greatest God, Who rules 
over the entire universe and also over the times past, present and future; 

i.e., Lord of all and is beyond the limitations of times ; Whose character 
is absolute and decayless joy ; where there is no slightest tinge of pain i.e., 
God full of surpreme bliss. (2) 

(5) aw srmrotfft t 

fW) sqissiq asta HJT: ii 

(AVX. 23. 4. 34) 

* The word Angirasas is derived from 3T^ *h\, (wfa 3^2 
Uyadi, IV.235). According to the Aitareya-Brahmana it is from ‘ST^TT 1 ; 
“^S^TTT 3mrq So the Nirukta (III.17) explains the word as 

I 3T»TlTf Angirasas is also an epithet of Agni. 

Etymologically it is connected with Agni. For instance : 

(a) WJ ififTWfa I 

alrTcT II (ftV. 1.1.6) 

(b) I (RV. V. 11.6) 

Thus it means firy rays or illuminating rays. In Vedic literature, 
we also come across adjectives like sff'TTHFSH: (i.e., very rapid), especially 
like Agni, devouring everything. 

Ralph T.H. Griffith translates these stanzas as follows : 

2. “Worship to loftiest Brahma, Lord of what hath been and 
what shall be ; 

To him who rules the universe and heavenly light is all his 
own.” {AV. X. 23.4.1). 

3. “Be reverence paid to him, that highest Brahma, whose base 
is earth, his belly air, who made the sky to be his head.” (AV. 
X 23.4.32). 

4. Homage to highest Brahma, him whose eye is the Sun and the 
Moon who groweth young and new again, Him who made 
Agni for his mouth.” (AV X. 23.4.33). 

5. Homage to highest Brahma, Him whose two life-breathings 
were the wind ; 

The Angirasas his sight ; Who tfce regions be his means 
of sense. (AV. X. 23.4,34). 
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The earth is His feet ( prama ), the cause of real knowledge, (i.e., people 
living on earth acquire knowledge). The space between the sun and the 
earth is His belly and Who has made the sky, illumined by solar rays, as 
His head. (3) 

To Him—whose eyes are the sun and the moon, which renewed again 
and again in the beginning of creation and who has made fire as His 
mouth. (4). 

The continuous adorations to the greatest Supreme Being of infinite 
knowledge whose two vital breathings (prana and apana ) are the entire 
wind, whose eyes are the ahgirasas i.e , the illuminating rays : (vide Nirukta, 
III. 17) and who formed the directions ditah as the cause of all acti¬ 
vities. (5). 

(6) May we adore with oblations, the blissful Lord of creatures 
(kasmai)* the giver of spiritual knowledge, of power and prowess and Whose 
commandments all the learned people ‘devah' acknowledge, Whose shelter is 
salvation and disregard of Whom is (misery and) death. ( YV . XXV. 13) 


* 3T^RT: 3r^T: 1 ( Nirukta, III. 17) 

(6) q stints 3f?t3T ure fare qfsfa |qt: i 
q*q J|?g: 1*1* ffa*t fatTO II 

[YV. XXV. 13) 

RV. X. 121.2 : The first part of the second line is difficult. 
Prof. M. Muller translates it thus : “Whose shadow is immortality, whose 
shadow is death.” The meaning may be that His cold shadow (his dis¬ 
pleasure or ignorance of him) is death while the shadow or knowledge of 
His bright glory makes His devotees immortal. 

Griffith renders this verse : 

“Giver of vital breath, of power and vigour, he, whose 
commandment all the Gods acknowledge ; 

The Lord of death, whose shade is life immortal. What God 
shall we adore with our oblation ?” 

The word ( kasmai ) may be interrogative pronoun, but DaySnanda, 
on the authority of the Satapalha Brahmaria says that it means RsiTqfa or 
Cf. ‘faanqfaq q;:” ( Satapatha , VII. 3). 

“ ka ” also means happiness or joy as in nska which is explained 
thus: ‘fa ; q 33,” YSska says “qifafa clr^fafa^ 

Rfafasfct” ( Nirukta, 11.14), 
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(7) May (there be) peace in the celestial region, may there be peace 
in the intermediate regions, may there be peace on the earth, may waters and 
herbs (bring) peace (to us) ; may trees be peaceful, may all learned people 
{ViJvedevah) bring peace (to us) ; may the Vedic lore (propagate) peace 
(in the world) ; May all things be (source of) peace to us; may peace 
bestow peace on all and may that peace come to me also. ( YV. XXXVI. 17) 

(8) From whatsoever region Thou desirest, make us fearless thence ; 
grant happiness to our off-springs ( praja )* and security, to our animals. 

(YV. XXXVI. 22) 

(7) sit^aRraffat^i^R: 2%^) 5nf??Ti)«rtra: i 

RHRraR: RtF»R: RiR *Tlf?a: R^'DriPr: *TtFR>R RTfo: RT RT 

RTfotfa il (YV. XXXVI. 17) 

Cf. : The nearly similar verse in Atharvaveda (XIX. 9.14) is also 
found which ends differently : 

qfaq) Rtf??k;a%r Rtbataf: rtOrttR: mbaftsmR: 

RT%fR?R it 3Rr: 9itf%: RR ^ 5WT: Rtf?R: RlffR: RtfsR: Rtfhrfil: I an*r: 
RtFafR: rr RtfcafR: RRRtRlji Rf|jr r>t r%3 fi Rf|jT ?tr rr$rt af^R rr- 
RR 5TRR?g R: II 

Sayaija and others translate the words Visve devah as ‘all gods’ 
But ‘Dayananda takes in the sense of ‘the learned men’ “faSTR) fj? lai:'’ 
(SB). This is derived from RftRr-fafRRtRTSRa^lRafaTafaR'tOTaRRRT- 

RtffcaRfag with str (P. III. 1.134) i.e., donor, imparter of joy or happiness, 
conqueror, illuminator. Yaska also states the same thing, ‘‘^at RTRTJT 
R)qRT?r eifclRtri ®**TR> RRatfa Rt", ( Nirukta VII. 15). In the commentary, 
Durga adds ‘t(? \ tw) RgaaMfalRtf ?fa fafta:'' l (XII. 38). 

(8) Rat RR: RR^ft RRI 5*1 RRR £R I 

*T«: £R R5n?q)sRR R: Rg*R: II (YV. XXXVI. 22) 

Griffith renders it as follows : 

“From whatsoever trouble Thou desirest, give us safety 
thence. Give to our children happiness and to our beasts 
security.” 

From this translation, it is clear that the words “Reft RR:” give the sense of 
“from whatsoever trouble.” But Dayananda says “Rat Rat ^RTR fR Rat^ 
srRSRRiTRRTRf %tsji qtftfa” i.e., “from whatsoever region in which you 
desire to plant and maintain a world.” The second interpretation is 
better. God, who is all merciful never desires trouble for his devotees. 

(continued) 
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(9) Wherein, the Reas, Samans and Y ajur-verses, like spokes in the 
hub of a car, are inserted ( prati$thitah ) and wherein all the knowledge 
of creatures is inwoven, may that mind of mine be moved by right resolve. 

(YV ., XXXIV. 5) 

Explanation 

(ya atmada) He, who is the giver of knowledge and wisdom ; ( balada) 
the bestower of nourishment, integrity, prowess and firmness upon the body, 
bodily organs, vital airs (prana), the soul and the mind ; ( yasya -) whom 
(vr'/ve devah) i.e. all the learned worship and whose commandments they 
acknowledge ; (yasya chaya-) whose shelter (i.e. favour) is salvation and 


According to Dayananda R5TT?q: and are in ablative case, 

i.e., May we have no fear from men and animals inhabiting any regions. 
But I preferred the dative case, i.e., give happiness to our off-springs and 
animals. Both the interpretations are correct. 

The word prajd is from to be bom or produced. It 

means (i) off-spring, progeny, issue, children, brood (of animals). Cf. : 

(Raghuvamsa, II. 73), 5T5TR qjptftjRPT (I. 7), SHriW: 

I (Paraskara) ; (ii) posterity, descendants ; (iii) a creature ; 
(iv) subjects, people, mankind, cf : JR??: rststt: Sf«tT: and also JT3TT: Sf5tr: Rt 
(Sakuntala). HStHt foWTURTS TSTOR *R°ITct atfa I H flRT 
(Raghuvamsa). See also Manusmrti, I. 8 ; III. 42, 
and Yajnavalkya-Smrti, I. 269. 

(9) qfWT HR qfaR srfcH«3ctT nwroi$*ra: I 

R<51RT cT?h h 4: n 

(YV. XXXIV. 5) 

Rcah (U. II. 57) UHt HT 

i.e., by which we praise — Rgveda. Prati$thitah —+ (Patjini, 

III. 2.102 and VII. 2.35=are estalished or included- Arah —to go-j-q> 
(P. III. 1.135) =spokes. 

Cittam — \/f^nT to know-Trfi (P. III. 2.102)=Knowledge or thought. 

Otam— "siT-t-v^ (*»R ?T?«TT%) (P. III. 2. 102) = strung, 

woven, sewn with thread across. 

Siva-sahkalpam —faiq: JTTfJTH (P. II. 2. 24.)=having 

righteous or auspicious intention, 
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whose disregard or want of protection is death, i.e., the cause of birth and 
death ; ( kasmai -) for this KA i.e., lord of creatures, may we offer oblations. 
“Prajapati is verily ka” (is stated in the Satapatha-Brahmaya, VII. 3).* May 
we constantly adore with offerings of love and devotion the Blissful 
Supreme God. (6) 

(Dyauh Sclntih) O Almighty Lord, may the shining firmament, the 
intermediate region,'the earth, water, herbs, plants, VUve Devcth i.e., all the 
learned, the Vedic Lore and the entire universe, through Thy favour and our 
devotion unto Thee be peaceful, safe and secure for ever. They may 
be favourable to us so that we may (be able to) write this Vedic commentary 
with ease. 

O God, elevate us as well as the whole world, in every way, by this 
universal deviation and afford us best help of knowledge, discrimination, 
wisdom and health. (7) 

{Yatoyata!i) O. God, make us fearless from all those regions, wherein 
it is Thy will to plant and maintain a world. In this way, may we have no 
fear, through your favour, from any quarter in any way. ( san-nah kuru-) 
Similarly may we get rid of all fears from men and animals living 
there. Grant us security from all regions, as well as from men and beasts 
inhabiting there and through your favour, accomplish us with the bliss of 
righteousness, riches, enjoyments and final liberations. (8) 

(Yasmin Rcah ) O Glorious Lord, O Ocean of mercy 1 the mind where 
Reas (Rgveda), Samans (Samaveda) and Yajur-verses (Yajurveda) are firmly 
established and where real and true knowledge of salvation resides. ( yasmin 
cittam-) In which men’s knowledge (cittam) t in the from of memory 
is held in, like pearls by the thread. Where and like what (are they inter¬ 
woven ?). Like spokes in the hub of a car they are held in. May that 


* "HsrrTfMr (sp., vn. 3). 

t The word cittam (meaning knowledge) has already been 
explained. According to the Amara-ko$a it means heart or mind. Cf. : 
faff cj £377 f3Pcf *R:”. 

But in the Vedic literature it has both the meanings, mind as well 
as knowledge. Yaska, explaining the Mantra “3 spmffa” etc. (RV II. 10.1) 
says, fafT^fas^ifc \ faff i.e., mind of another person may 

waver. ( Nirukta , I. 6). But the Nighantu reads it in the synonyms of 
prajha. See Nighantu III. 9. Yaska (IX. 33. 1) also says : “fafnfa= 
Payanqnda takes the wofd citta her? in (he sense of "knQWledgQ.’’ 
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mind of mine, by your grace, be moved by noble resolve and adhere to only 
what is good and thus be enlightened with (light of) truth so that the 
accurate commentary of the Vedas may come into light. O Omniscient 
Lord ! you know all and everything. Be gracious to us so that we, without 
impediments, may be able to make this Vedic commentary correct and 
complete and to preach and propagate your glory and the true inter¬ 
pretation of the Vedas. Having gone through this, may all of us acquire all 
the noblest qualities. May you bestow upon us this favour. With this 
purpose (in view) I offer this prayer to you. Be gracious soon so that this 
all-beneficial attempts may be successfully accomplished. (9) 



THE ORIGIN OF THE VEDAS 


(1) “From that universally adored ( Sarva-hutah ) and omnipresent 
(Yajiia*=Vifnu) God, Rgvedaand Samaveda were born: from that (God), 
Atharvaveda was produced ; the Yajurveda was born from it.” YV. XXXI.7 


(l) fTFulfsr ^5Tier Wifa i 

spd'Pfa vrfV* fTf^tcT aratmfT u 

(YV. XXXI. 7) 

“ Yajna”. This word is translated by all Europeans as * sacrifice 
Prof. Macdonell renders this verse as below : ’ 

“From that sacrifice, completely offered, were born the hymns 
and the chants ; the metres were born from it ; the sacrificial 
formula was born from it.” 

Griffith evidently could not accept this wrong rendering. He improved 
upon but could not find the right interpretation. I cite below his 
translation also :— 

“From that great General Sacrifice, fleas and Sama hymns 
were born ; 

Therefrom were spells and charms produced, the Yd jus had 
its birth from it.” 

Sayaija in his Upodghnta clearly says : ‘'cifHTH H5n{T=*T3Ffon{T ; 
fFTOHTcT” etc., i.e., “from that adorable and universally invoked God.” 
Thus according to Sayaija the word yajna here means ‘adorable God' and 
not “sacrifice” as it is interpreted by Europeans. 

The word yajna is from the root to 

sacrifice, to adore, honour or revere or to dedicate or give. Thus it has 
both the meanings, ‘sacrifice’ as well as ‘adorable one'. If we take the 
context into consideration, the meaning of sacrifice has no justification 
here. Vedas were not born from any sacrifice. They were revealed by 
God for the accomplishment of yajfias. 

Gf. “§3)3 r ( Manusmrti) 

(contd.) 
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Sayana’s interpretation of the word yajna is better and is based on 
etymology. Dayananda goes a step further and cites the Satapatha-Brahmana 
in order to support his etymological meaning, "ah) H (.£{? [. 1.1.13) 

i.e., “yajna is verily Vi$i)u.” Vispu means Omni-present God = 

sRT'HlfR RTTR7 3T*TcT H ‘ i.e. Vispu is so called as He pervades the 
whole universe. 

Sarvahutah=X*A (P. III. 2.102) 

i.e., universally worshipped or adored. 

“B.eah" = to praise + f* 1 ! (U. II. 57). RtHRcT HjnfRT RRf HT 
(by which we praise). It denotes Rgveda. 

Snmani= v /'R\(RT?T)-j-RfaH (U. IV. 153). Yaska in the Nirukta 
explains it as follows : “ITT*? HftRHRRT, STTR^Hf, HR *1% H^ftRT:” 

{Nirukta, VII. 12). According to this, the following are the etymological 
meanings of the word Sama : (i) HTR HftRHRRT i.e. Santa is so called as it is 
mixed with Reas, (ii) ‘RfRiW to throw i.e., Santa is thrown 

in the Reas. ‘stfSRHfRtr fj? HR Rif* rrRt’ l (Durga). (iii) v/q) (srr 

qSRfrr) As the SamagAna is a final item in a sacrifice, (iv) “RiHT HR 
^ sfH H3IRI:”. Yaska cites here the views of Naidanas who say that Sama 
is equal to Reas. 

“Chandansi ”—Macdonell interprets it as “metres”, i.e , metres were 
born from it. Griffith translates it as ‘spells and charms’ and adds, 
'probably those of the later collections of the Atharvaveda. But according 
to Dayananda it refers to Atharvaveda. He says : “itstHt 
fRlR SH^^Th ?fR RR RtTRfcT i” i.e., The Vedas 

contain various metres— Gayatri &c but not withstanding this, the word 
Chandansi (metres) is used to indicate that the At hat vaveda was revealed 
by God. 

The word {chandansi is derived from (RTj^f^) -bRRH (U. IV. 

186,219). The worshipper rejoices in reciting the chandansi. In the 
Nighantu (III. 4), it is explained SpScRRfcT RP?fR i.e., by which we worship. 
Yaska says : '‘ej?3TfH ^TSRTH" (VII. 12). 

“Yajus”— v/H5T+3H (U. 11. 115). Yaska also says: 

(N. V1I.12) i.e., from>w/to worship or adore. Yajurveda. 
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(2) “Tell me who is that Divine Being, from whom the Rgveda (Sicas) 
was produced (lit. ‘hewed off ’), from whom the Yajurveda was brought to 
light (lit. ‘chipped’), whose hairs are Sawa-verses and His mouth the 
Atharvohgiras l (He is) Skambha (i.e. All sustaining God).” (AV. X. 7.20) 

Explanation 

(Tasmat yajhat) From that Supreme and Perfect Being (Para-Brahman), 
who possesses the attributes of Self-existence, Consciousness and Bliss (sat, 
cit, ananda), who is Omnipotent and universally adored, were born the 
Rgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda (Chandansi). That is to 
say that four Vedas were revealed by Him alone. 

The word 'sarva-hutah' can also be taken as an adjective, (qualifying) 
the Vedas. Vedas are sarva-hutah, as they also are worthy of acceptance 
by all*. 

The two verbs 'jajiiire and ajayata' (both meaning ‘produced’) are 
used to denote that the Vedas contain numerous sciences. Similarly the twice 
repeated pronoun “ tasmat ” (from him) emphasises (the fact) that God alone 
is the revealer of the Vedas. 

All the Vedas contain various metres— Gayatri- &c ; not withstanding 
this—the word “ Chandansi ” (metres) denotes that the fourth Veda—the 
Atharvaveda —was also produced (by God). 

According to the Satapatha-Brahmaria (where it is stated that “verily 
Visnu is yajHa” (I. 1.2.13)| ; the word yajHa means “Visnu”. Now Visiju 
is God as the attribute of creating the whole universe can be applicable to 
God alone and none else. “Visiju created this (visible and invisible) world, 
and He supports the threefold world.” (YV V. 15):):. 

(2) 3WUWU U|iW?'n^UU I 

urnifu mu tftutauujfouTut n 

a q>au: nulu a. n ( av . x. 7.20) 

The word “ Skambha ” is derived from the root to create, 

to stop, impede or restrain or to stop. Thus it means = support, prop, 
stay, i.e,, God, who supports all. All other words in this verse have already 
been explained. 

* au: ^tguiSTa u$)a utan: aarhua: i 

t U5Tt u faeiiT: n (SB I. 1.1.13) 

$ Yajur Veda : 

S* fuOTjfuuuft #tn faro q?u (yv v. 15). 
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He is called Visnu as He pervades the mobile and immobile world. 1 

Explanation 

“Tasmat ” Who is that Divine Being, the Almighty and the Supreme 
Brahman, by whom the Rgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, and Atharvaveda were 
brought to light ? Similarly (who is He ?) whose mouth—the foremost part—is 
the Atharvaveda ; hair—the Samaveda ; the heart—the Yajurveda and the life 
breath, the Rgveda ? In this way it is a figure of speach, called Metaphor. 
Tell me by Whom four Vedas were produced. It is a question. The answer 
to which is, “Be it known to you that He is Skambha —the all sustaining 
Lord.” 

Now this must be accepted that no other Leva than the all sustaining 
Lord is the author of the Vedas. The §a:apatha clearly states (XIV. 
5.4.11) that “the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, Samaveda and AtharvOiigiras are like 
the breath of that Greatest Being.”* 

Here Yojnavalkya says, “O Maitreyl, let it be known that the four 
Vedas—the Rgveda &c.— came out of God who transcends even space, like 
the breath easily and naturally.” As breath goes out of the body and again 
goes into it ; so the Vedas are revealed and withdrawn again by God (at the 
time of creation and dissolution). (2) 

Some one might object here, ‘How could the Vedas, which are con¬ 
sisted of sounds (i.e. words) only be produced by God who possesses no 
bodily organs ( nir-avayava ) ? Here we say,’ “This objection is untenable in 
connection with the Almighty.” He always has the power of acting without 
(the help of) all such instruments as the mouth, the vital breath &c. More¬ 
over, as at the time of reflection, we, in our mind, pronounce words and ask 
and answer questions (without using our external bodily organs) so we must 
believe that the same is true of God also. In his work, the Almighty never 
requires help of any body or any thing. True, that we do need aids and 
helps in our undertakings, but such is not the case with Lord. When the 
incorporeal (/if-limbless) God has created the entire cosoms (//r-world), what 
objection there can be raised to His having revealed the Vedas. God has 
created extremely surprising objects in this world, whose composition is as 
subtle and fine as that of the Vedas. 

(The purva-pakfx i.e., the objector may retort here saying that the 
similarity between the world and the Vedas is not true) because no one except 
God has the power to create the universe, but in the case of the composition 


* Cf. qs si inrcs ss sarafe: 

I (SP XIV, 5-4.11) 
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of the Vedas, men might have had the power to compose them just as they 
have power to write other books. Here our contention is that men have 
become able to compose books, only after studying the Vedas of Divine 
authorship and not otherwise. None can become learned without self-study 
(pathana ) and receiving instructions (travana) from others. As now-a-days 
men acquire knowledge by reading some treatise (tastra), receiving (lit. hear¬ 
ing) oral instructions and observing the (worldly) events. It can be explained 
by the following (example). Suppose a human child is kept in absolutely 
lonely place upto his death, being provided (of course) with food and drink 
etc., but never holding the slightest talk with him by means of speech 
As that child would not achieve the smallest knowledge worth the name, 
and as the wild human beings of the great forests behave like beasts until 
they receive instructions ( upadeia ) from others, so all human-beings would 
have behaved (like beasts) from the commencement of the creation upto 
the present day, had not they received instructions through the Vedas. 
Not to speak of them, then their possessing of the power of composing books. 

(The purva-pak$i i.e., the objector again retorts and says that) this 
statement is not acceptable. God has granted men innate knowledge 
( svabhdvika-jnsnam ). This is superior to all bookish knowledge. Without 
this it is impossible to know the relation between the Vedic words and their 
imports. By developing that (innate knowledge) men would be able to 
write books. Hence, it is useless to believe in the Divine authorship of the 
Vedas. 

At this point we ask : Has not God granted this innate knowledge 
to the child, who was brought in seclusion without providing any instruction 
as mentioned above or to the wild dweller of dense forest ? And how is it 
that we, too, do not become learned without receiving (proper) education 
and without studying the Vedas? It is, therefore, concluded that mere 
innate knowledge is of no avail to a man without instruction and self-study. 
As men write books after acquiring multiform knowledge from the learned 
(teachers) and by studying the works of the learned, so all men, ultimately 
have to depend on Divine knowledge. 

Moreover, in the beginning of the creation, there was no system of 
learning and teaching, nor there was any book (available to be read). 
Consequently none could possibly acquire knowledge ( vidyu-sambhava ) 
without receiving instructions from God. Hence, no man was able to 
write a book then. Men are not independent in the matter of empirical 
knowledge ( naimittika-jUSna ) and the mere innate knowledge is insufficient 
for the acquisition of knowledge (vidya-prapti) in general. What has been 
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said that innate knowledge is superior (to all and is self-sufficient) is absurd. 
As it falls in the category of instruments (sddhana ko}i ) like the eye and as 
the eye is powerless to do anything without the co-operation of the mind, so 
innate knowledge is also too weak to acquire any thing without the 
help of the Divine knowledge and the learning of the learned men. 

“What was God’s motive in revealing the Vedas ?” 

This question is to be answered by another counter-question. “What 
could be His motive in not revealing the Vedas ?” 

“We do not know how to answer this (counter) question” will be 
(the plausible) reply from the objector. 

“It is truly so. Now you listen what object God has in revealing 
the Vedas.” 

Q. “Is God’s knowledge infinite or is it not so ?” 

A. “It is so.” 

Q. “What is its advantage ?” 

A. “It is for His own benefit (svarthn).” 

Q. “Is not God, benevolent to others ?” 

A. “He does good to others. But what of that ?” 

This shows that the aim of knowledge is self-interest as well as of 
others. Had not God employed His knowledge for our instruction, it would 
have been futile in one respect. God has established the utility of His 
knowledge, by imparting it to us in the form of the Vedas. God, like a 
father, is the most merciful. Asa father always cherishes compassion for 
his off-springs, so God, most mercifully revealed the Vedas for the benefit 
of entire mankind. Had he not done so, the eternal gross ignorance ( andha - 
paramparti) would have been in vogue and thus men, being unable to 
accomplish righteousness ( dharma ), prosperity (artha), enjoyments ( knma) 
and salvation ( mok^a ), would have (ultimately) been deprived of the Supreme 
Bliss. When God, most compassionately created bulbous roots, fruits and 
herbs etc. for the happiness of the created beings, why should He not have 
revealed (lit. imparted instruction) the Vedic knowledge, which embodies 
all sciences and bring to light all kinds of pleasures. The amount of happi¬ 
ness, which one feels in enjoying (lit. in acquiring -praptya) all the best 
things of the universe cannot be compared with one thousandth part of the 
pleasure, which a learned man experiences. It is, therefore, definitely 
decided that the Vedic instructions ( Veda-upadeSa ) are divine. 
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Q. Whence did God procure the writing materials e.g. pen, inkpot 
etc. for scribing the books of the Vedas ? 

A. Here our explanation is 

It is surprisingly ( aha-haha ) a formidable (lit. great, Mahati ) 
objection, raised by you. As God created this universe without 
the assistance of bodily organs e.g. the hands, the feet etc. and 
also without the help of all instruments and materials, as wood, 
clay etc. so the Vedas were also revealed. You should raise no 
objection regarding the composition of the Vedas by Omnipotent 
God. But (remember) He did not reveal the Vedas in shape of 
books in the beginning (of the creation). 

Q. In what form then ? 

A. In the form of (the inspired) knowledge. 

Q. In whose consciousness (were they revealed) ? 

A. To the consciousness of Agni, Vayu, Aditya and Ahgirasa. 

Q. But they (Agni, Vayu, Aditya and Ahgirasa i.e. Fire, Air, Sun 
and Light) are inanimate things, devoid of consciousness. 

A. This is not so. In human bodies, they were human beings 
(born) in the beginning of creation.* 

Q. How is it ? 

A. No inanimate object can perform an act of intelligence. Where 
the primary meaning (of a word) is incompatible, it is the sphere 
of lak$cn\a ( i.e. Indication ).f For instance, if a credible 
person were to tell another that the bed-steads were crying 


* Sayaija also corroborates, “sftafirimfaannnfarS: ^HTgfqtfecT- 
fWT” ( *pi-«T«n>?taqT<T: ) I 

t Cf. : grora«n« BA-gqrft mnfqtoq: i 

RUtaRT* ?TST<nT CTfrcTTfacIT II 

( SUhilyadarpana) 

i.e. where the Expressed meaning of a word is incompatible with 
the context, we take secondary sense by lakqana i.e. Indication. 
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sFtaffa), then it is inferred that persons sitting on the 
bed-steads are crying.* The similar method is also to be adopted 


* There are three powers of words to signify 

different meaning of all words, i.e. Abhidha, LaksanS and Vycnjana. 
Abhidha is also called MukhyV-vxtti i.e. the Primary power ; which is 
defined as : — 

afcTaapfcu It” ( SShityadarpana . II) 

Abhidha or the Primary power conveys to the understanding the 
meaning which belongs to the word by convention ( sahketa ). Abhidha 
expresses the conventional meaning of a word. This sahketa or convention 
is also fourfold as Jati, Guna, Dravya and KriyS. 

The second power is called Lak$ana or Indication. It is defined as 

“Rsarqgjti mnfolrf: surtax i 

• ** 

srafcHT* srrfa ?I4T<nmfacTTfacTT li” (Sahityadarpana II) 

When the primary meaning of a word is incompatible (with the 
rest of the sentence), this power of Indication is communicated (to the 
word); whereby another meaning (than the Expressed one) connected 
therewith becomes apprehended, either through usage—( Rudhi) or through 
some motive ( Prayojana ). 

The sentence is an example in Radhilakfand. It 

means : "Kalinga i.e. (Orissa) is rash”. But the quality of rashness is 
found in sentient beings only. Thus the primary meaning of the word 
Kalinga is inappropriate here. This is * ^ta”. Hence, the word 

Kalinga causes us to think of the men, residing in the country ; this meaning 
is connected with the primary meaning "country’’. 

To take another example tfas” or "herd-station on the 

GaAga.” The word GaAga primarily signifies a “stream of water’’. But 
this meaning is inappropriate here as a herd-station cannot be built over 
a mass of water. Thus there is This incompatability leads us 

to think of the bank, which is connected with itself (Gahgi) by relation of 
proximity. Thus there is “Tad-yoga". (Contd.) 
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here.* The light of knowledge possibly shines in human beings 
alone. Here we cite the following authority (from the Satapatha 
Br&hma\\a in support of this) :— 


(Contd. from page 19) 

This power of a word by which we understand “men” from the 
word Kalinga and “Bank” from the word Gahgd is called “Laksana. 

The first example is based on convention i.e. Rudhi and the second 
one on purpose i.e. Prayojana. This Lak$an<% has eighty varieties according 
to the Rhetoricians. 

The third power of words is Vyanjand. Its simple definition is as 
follows : — 

srtsq^ q*: i 

rn qfrt: 8J53RT snq ^ ll” ( Sahityadarpana) 

When Denotation ( Abhidha ) and other powers cease after discharging 
their function, that function of a word or its sense etc. by which a further 
meaning is conveyed is what is called Vymjand i.e. Suggestion. 

This Vyanjtna is twofold (1) that which is based upon a word’s 
power of Denotation i.e. Abhidha-mula and (2) which is based upon its 
power of Indication ( Lak^and-wnla ). 

In Lak$ana-mUla Vyaniana we may take the example of “q^IST 
(i.e. a herd-station on the Gaftga). Here the power of Denotation ceases 
after denoting the meaning of “a mass of water”, and when the power of 
Indication ceases after conveying the meaning of the “bank”, then that 
power by which the excess of coolness and purity is conveyed, is called 
“Suggestion or Vyanjana ” based upon “Indication”. 

We have explained here very concisely the three Powers of words. 
The interested reader may refer to the Kavyaprakasa or Sahityadarpaija. 
This brief explanation given here will help the reader in understanding our 
text. 

* This is to say that we should interpret here Agni, Vayu, AdityS 
and Aftgiras as Proper Nouns denoting four seers, called by these four 
names. They were human beings. These words do not signify here 
inanimate objects of nature—Fire, Air, Sun and Light. 
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(3) From them, when they meditated, were produced the three 
Vedas: from Agni was produced the Rgveda, from Vayu, the 
Yajurveda, and from Surya, the Samaveda- 

God inspired their consciouness and the Vedas were revealed through 

them. 

Q. This is really true. We infer (from your statement) that God 
gave them knowledge and they composed the Vedas with the 
help of this knowledge. 

A. Do not take it in that sense. In what form did God give them 
knowledge ? 

Q. In the form of the Vedas. 

A. Was that knowledge divine or was it theirs own ? 

Q. Surely it was God’s. 

A. Then, who did compose the Vedas ? God or they ? 

Q. God composed them as they (the Vedas) are His own knowledge : 
(/if. they were composed by Him whose knowledge they are). 

A. Then why have you raised objection and say that they (Agni and 
others) composed them ? 

Q. To come to the definite conclusion.* 

Q. Is God just or partial ? 

A. He is just. 

Q. Why, then, did He reveal the Vedas to ths hearts of four persons 
only and why not to the hearts of all mankind ? 

A. This does not indicate that God has even the slightest partiality. 
On the contrary, it clearly brings to light the exact justice of the 

(3) eHTl awqra I 

gqjqfa gufa i” (&P. XI. 5.2.3) 

* These questions and answers are not really so. Here the 
objector and the demonstrator of truth are represented by the words 
question and answer i.e. the question stands for objector and the answer 
for demonstrator of truth. 

Mark the convincing method of discussion. How remarkably has 
the author advanced arguments and the objector himself admits truth, 
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just God. Justice signifies to award fruit strictly in accordance 
with one’s action. Be it known to you that only these (four 
sages) possessed previous (birth)—merits ( pnrva-punya ). Hence 
it was quite reasonable that the Vedas were revealed to their 
hearts only. 

Q- But they were born in the beginning of the creation. Whence 
did they acquire these previous merits ? 

A. Here we say that all worldly souls ( jivas ) are without beginning 
in their nature. Their actions and this great effect i.e. the universe 
are too without beginning, like an eternal flow of stream. We 
shall establish their eternal nature by adducing proofs later on.* 

Q. Has God composed (verses) in metres— such as Gayatrx and 
others also ? 

A. Why this doubt ? Does God lack in the knowledge of composing 
metres e.g. Gayatri and others ? He is Omniscient and knows this 
science as well as all others. Hence, this objection is baseless. 

Q- Tradition (Aitihya) says that the four-faced Brahman composed 
the Vedas. 

A. Do not say so. The Aitihya i.e. the Traditional testimony is in¬ 
cluded in “Oral Evidence” i.e. ( Sabda-pramana ). Ac5rya 


* Here text is not very clear. “ifa offal: 

31*1^ 5t9T^<T nffa” and the Hindi version given by 

Panditas is contrary to the Sanskrit text. 

We have technically followed the Sanskrit text in our English 
rendering. But the underlying idea is still obscure. In order to make it 
more lucid we off er the following explanation :— 

“Jivas, their actions and this great effect ( karyarupa ) i.e. ( jagat ), 
these three things are Anddi. But this AnSditva has some distinct aspects. 
Souls and Nature (i.e. Jivas and Mula-prakrti) are without beginning (anadi), 
in their nature. They are eternal. But the actions and this universe 
(which is an effect of Mula-prakrti i.e, the Original Nature) are also called 
eternal in the sence that they are like the members of a series which has no 
beginning and which flows on continuously like an eternal current of a 
river. Technically this eternal aspect is called as SEITfa. Atma and 

Mulaprakrti are eternal by nature. 
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Gautama in his treatise on logic ( Nyoya-Sastra ) defines it as 
(4) “A statement of a credible person” and adds that (5) “Tra¬ 
ditional testimony is also an oral evidence.” In his commentary 
on this aphorism {Sutra), Vatsyayana, the commentator says, 
(6) “Apta (a credible man) is he who has realised the truth and 
who being desirous of instructing others, represents the facts to 
them as personally visulised by him. Apti means realisation of 
truth (about a thing) and ‘Apta' is a person who possesses this.” 

Consequently, the truthful tradition only is accepted as “ Aitihya ”, 
(i.e. a Traditional evidence) and not a false (or ambiguous) statement. Hence, 
that Aitihya (Testimony of Tradition) is acceptable which stands the test of 
truth ( Satya-pramema ) and is a statement of a credible person and not that 
which is contrary (to truth). A false (tradition), like the ravings of a mad 
man is (not acceptable). Similarly (the tradition) that Vyasa or other sages 
(Rsis) composed the Vedas is also false. The modern ( Navina )* books of 
the Puranas or the Tantras (which contain such false tales) are of no avail 
and worth. 

Q. Why should not we accept that the Mantras (Vedic stanzas) and 
Soktas (the Vedic hymns) were composed by those Rsis, whose 
names are mentioned over them ? 

A. Do not say so. Even Brahman and others have studied and learnt 
the Vedas from others. The SvetaSvatara and other Upanisads 
contain passages (saying) :— 


(4) 5T5?:” {Nyaya. I. 1.7) 

(5) “CTi* ^ffTfrfarinfe” {Nyaya. II. 2.2) 

(6) “STl'tT: 

i am fama: i” {Nyaya-bha$ya. 1.1.7) 

* According to Dayananda, there are two types of the PurSijas ; 
(I) Navina and (II) Pricina. The modern eighteen PurSnas e. g. Vi$nu- 
Purana and Agm Parana, contain false stories. They are included in the 
first category of Navina Puranas. The second category of ancient Puranas 
includes Satpatha-brBhmana &c. The evidence of these ancient Puragas, is 
acceptable. 
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(7) “He who creates Brahman (i.e. StSi) first and then verily sends 
forth the Vedas to him.” (SV. VI. 18) 

The Vedas were known to Brahman and others when Rsis (Marici 
and others) were not born. Manu says : 

(8) “He (God) milked (i.e. caused them to be revealed) from Agni, 
Vayu, and Ravi, the three (fold) eternal Veda ( Brahma ) by name 
Rg, Yajur and Sama for the accomplishment of sacrifices 
(Yajnas)” (Manu 1.23) 

Again :— 

(9) “Kavi, the son of Angiras taught his fathers ( pitrn , i.e. elders).” 

(Manu II. 151) 

When Brahman himself learnt the Vedas from Agni and others, (then) what 
have we to say about Vyasa etc. ? 

Q. Why are the Rgveda and other Samhitas ascribed two names viz. 
Veda and Sruti ? 

A. Because each of these names denotes distinct significance. The 
word Veda is derived from the (four) roots, i.e. “Vida” to know, 
“Vida” to exist, “Vidlr” to obtain, and “Vida” to think, by 
adding a suffix ST3T (i.e. 3T) in the sense of Instrumental and 
Locative cases, in accordance with the aphorism : 

(10) “Halaica”. (P. III. 3. 121) 


(7) “tft # i 

srf^ftT (tw ll” (SI'. VI. 18) 

Here the verb prahinoti (ST-f-v/f? V.P.) ordinarily means (1) to send 
forth, propel, (2) to throw, discharge, shoot. Cf: f^TTSITcT 
afsmro i (RV. xv. 21) 

In this passage it means ‘‘to give” or “to send forth”. 

(8) “8tfb|<nzjTfewi?§ air 551 I 

II” (MS. I. 23) 

(9) “wsmqamm 1 ” (MS. II. 151) 

(10) (p. HI. 3.421) On this aphorism Bhaftojidlksita 

writes :— 

33t wtra 1 qri«w: i jftfiTsftsffRST i 

WTwMV?qqmnT: ll" (Contd.) 
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Similarly the word Sruti is formed from the root sjiru (to hear) with 
suffix (fa) in the (sense of) Instrumental case. The Vedas are so 
called as all men know all true sciences in or through them or as all true 


(Contd. from page 24) 

Here the author gives two examples, Rfima and Apamttrga in 
Locative and Instrumental cases respectively. Similarly our author explains 
the word Veda from four different roots in the sense of these two nonn- 
relations i.e. Locative and Instrumental. 

i.e. According to DaySnanda the word “Veda” is derived from the 
following four roots :— 

(a) fa? (arsifarm "TTWfa, lHTT-^r*T I 

(b) fa? tmwm (f??tf? am»fa'fasfa?) ?«n-fa?fa i 

(c) fa? fasti?!? (wif?iTDT STTrR^fasfa?) nqi-fafa | 

(d) fa?? ?I?T (g?lf? ?? ?*TO??fa: ifa urg:) !T?T-fa;?fa, far?^ I 

But there is another (fifth) root in Dhatupalha from which we can 
get the word Veda. The root %H?ITOT?fa?fa§” is mentioned in 

Tenth Conjugation as Set in Atmanepada. 

This root means to make known, communicate, inform, apprise, 
tell or teach, expound as it is in the verse 

The following verse illustrates the root in some of its conjugations ;— 

yufctrftr ????to ? fasfa i 
fan 0? ??T 0?f?: ? fa??fa tt” 

cf. also :— 

“BfrmT-fasfa, fafa-fa?T?«i I 

fa*fa far?fa-snfa>, §?? ^fn^rRs?? w? it” 

This stanza also describes different Vikarat}as in different roots. 

(cf : Latin — video; A.S. W.itan • 

Goth — v a i t ; English—wit) 

Prof. A.A. Mecdonell’s Vedic Grammer is very poor in this respect. 
He gives only two roots instead of five, (^vid —-to know and y/vid to 
obtain). 
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sciences exist in them or as men become learned by studying them.* (The 
Vedas are also called) $rutis as from the beginning of creation upto this 
day, Brahman and others have learnt all true sciences through them (by oral 
transmission)^. No one (in this world) has seen the Vedas being composed 


* “firefo-STTsifjtT, fa'Sfirr 

n?qfcfOT: V: ST S«TT fssfn: wfal S rt tl’’ 

<f> “esf: Hcufsm: swit wsst hi srfa: u” 

The word Veda has been used in ancient literature with two 
different accentuations i.e. “ ndi-udatta ” and “ anta-udstta The “adi-udatta” 
“Veda” word (in Nominative, Singular) has been used in the Rgveda 15 
times as “M:” (RV. I. 73.5 ; III, 53.14, etc.) and once in Instrumental case 
as in ?fcT \ sfe SHOT:” 

(RV. VIII. 19.5.) : in Yajurveda and Atharvaveda we come across its use 
with anta-udatta which is not found in the Rgveda ; as “%3.” [YV II. 21 ; 
AV. VII. 28.1). 

Panini enumerates this word in two different Ganas i.e. in 
(VI. 1.160) and in SSlf* (VI. 1. 203). 

It is intesting to note that this word is etymologically explained in 
the following Vedic Texts :— 

(a) s *st fstf i i” ( TS. 1.4.20) 

(b) fsams I HT fafaf: jfssln l” 

(TB. III. 3.9.69) 

These uses are from the root y/Vid (to obtain). 

Bhattabhsskara in his commentary on TS explains as follows :— 

(c) Anandatlrtha in his ViSnutattvanirijaya cites a stanza showing 
the derivation of this word :— 

“f)faqTf«MT3»IRT, f$ 1 cTCHTUf: Sfa 

i” 

«• 

(d) In Ayurveda :— 

i’’ (SST. I. 14) 

(Contd.) 
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by any body in his corporeal body. Because they were revealed by God 
Who has no bodily organs. Agni, Vayu, Aditya and Angirasa are His 
instruments for revealing the Vedas of Divine authorship. This must be 
clearly known to you. The relation between the Vedic words and their 
objects is also divine as He is the Home of all sciences. 

It has, therefore, been proved that the Vedas or Srutis were revealed 
by God through Agni, VSyu, Ravi and Angirasa, who were men in 
corporeal form. 




(Contd. from page 26) 

Here the author appears to have accepted the suffix used in Instru¬ 
mental or Locative senses. 


The Commentator Ulhana derives it from the roots ^/Vid (to 
exist), -JVida (to know), *JVida (to think) and \/Vid (to obtain) as : — 

fip*fh=strsTtfiT sitoito: it” 

(e) "TOTgroafa ScUITOS: t” (Caraka XXX. 20) 


(f) Abhinavagupta in his NStfyasastra :— 

“JTlSUf* ITO HtTT fTOTO* TO l 
It” (I. 1) 


(g) Medhatithi in his commentary on Manu 




(h) Kapadisvami writes :— 

VRffoi *3T: i” (APB. I. 33) 


Svami Hari Prasada’s view that the word Veda cannot be derived 
from the above noted four roots is wrong. The above noted citations 
clearly prove the derivations of this word from these four (or five) roots. 



THE DATE OF THE VEDAS 


Q. How many years have elapsed since the Vedas were revealed ? 

A. One Vrnda (i.e. Arab) ninety six crores, eight lacs, fifty two 
thousands, nine hundreds and seventy six years (i.e. 1,96,08,52,976 
years) have passed and the current year is the seventy seventh 
(1,96,08,52,977th year).* The equal number of years has passed 
in the current Kalpa since the creation. 

Q. How do you ascertain that only so many years (and not more or 
less) have elapsed ? 

A. We ascertain it, because in the current creation (i.e. Kalpa) the 
seventh "Manvantara" called “Vaivasvat" is running. Six 
" M anvantaras" have already passed before this. These seven 
"Manus" (or Manvantaras) are styled as Svayambhuva, Svaroci$a, 
Auttami, Tamasa, Raivala, Coksu$a and Vaiva^vata. The coming 
seven Manus are Savanyi &c. All these, put together, make 
fourteen Manvantaras. 

The duration of one Manvantara is seventy one "Caturyugls" 
(i.e. four Yugas). These fourteen (Manvantaras) make one day 
of Brahman. One thousand “ Catur-yugis ” are the length of a day 
of Brahman. The night of Brahman is of the same duration. The 
period of cosmos is called ‘day’ and the time of dissolution is 
termed as ‘night’. 

In the present day of Brahman, six Manus have elapsed. The 
seventh Manvantara, called the Vaivasvata is running. During this 


* It refers to 1933 Vikrama Era when the author wrote this work. 
According to Sri Yudhisthira Mimainsaka, this calculation omits seven 
Sandhis, intervening each Manvantara. To get the correct total, one must add 
period of‘seven’ Sandhis (1728000x7=) 12096000 years to above mentioned 
total. It would give us correct total of 1972948976 years. I also agree 
with him. Otherwise we shall not get Brahma day, consisting of one 
thousand Caturvugas which is clearly accepted by Svami Day5nanda here in 
original. Detailed calculation is given in our notes. 
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(seventh Manvantara ) the 28th Kali-yuga is passing on. Four 
thousands nine hundreds and seventy six years (4976) have already 
rolled by in the present Kali age. The current year is the seventy 
seventh (i.e. 4977) which the Aryas call the Sanivat 1933 accord¬ 
ing to the Vikrama Era. Here we cite below the authority of 
Manu :— 

(1) “Now listen the brief (description) of the duration of a day and 
night of Brahman and of all the ages (of the universe) in their 
respective order.” 

(2) “Four thousands (i.e. 4000) years (of the Devas) make the “Krta” 
age. Sandhya* (the preceding twilight) consists of so many 
hundred years (i. e. 400) and Sandhya-am.ia, (the succeeding 
twilight) is of the same number (of years i.e. 400). 

(3) “In other three ages (i.e. Treta, Dvapara and Kali) with their 
Sandhyas and Sandhya-amias (i.e. the preceding and sccceeding 
twilights) the thousands and the hundreds are (diminished) by 
deducting one in each.” 


(1) “augfa g srqT^HT aesram aaraa: i 

g*nat g aaa?af?aa)tm n” 

(2) ' qqWf rtrfft §aa I 

a*a stott, HTEawrea aatfaa: n” 

* The words Sandhya and Sandhya-amia are explained by Kullnka 
Bhatta here as “§n?a gaf a^tat, atTOa arsqfST: l’' 
cf. afaam: sm: a*sai gaf aatfatfta^ I 
gatanarct Fjf if: II 

gaiaa: a g faaa: ffaaaifreaa: ii (vp fata jtw) 

cf. fqsq: aaa^fg ffaacfffwrfffw i 

■agaa gtsafa: afgata foam rt n (yp) 

cf. aagiaaa^aifa- agaagaifpra i 

gafaasaaT fgfaamtgaT 5 a: it (SS. 1 . 15) 

(3) “?a^g aa^g aafsattrg a fag 1 
qaaatfa axHt a$«nfa fraifa a h” 
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(4) “These four (human) ages, which we have just enumerated, make 
one age of the gods ( Devas ) consisting of twelve thousand years 
(12,000).” 

(5) “The sum total of one thousand (1000) ages of the Devas (i.e. 
1000 Catur-Yugis) makes one day of Brahman and His night is 
also of the same duration.” 

( 6 ) “Those, who understand that the holy day of Brahman, ends with 
the expiry of 1,000 Yugas (i.e. Catur-yugis ) of the gods and His 
night is also of the same length, are indeed experts in (the 
calculation of) days an< 4 ,nights.” 

(7) “The above described age or Yuga of the Devas, which consists of 
12,000 (divine) years, when multiplied by 71 is called here as one 
Manvantara.* 


(4) “ataa affaamammN agtaa i 

gaa Imat gagaust it” 

(5) “Ifastm 3 mat 3 a$a‘ qfcawm i 

aiaat nfaf* a n” 

(6) “at gaa^aim g*aa$fai: i 
*ifa a ataalto fts^ttrafatt am: »” 

cf. gnajtaa gaa*amtaTa:» 

aT^ta^: stoa at ft aar anatr n” ( ss . I 20) 

In the Bhagvad-glta the same thing has been explained very briefly 
yet lucidly in the following one verse :— 

“a^agnaitma^ta a^mft faj: i 

Ttfa gaa^apat fts^hrafaat am: i” (fiG. VIII 17) 

(7) “sna sraaaT^agfaa tfaa gaa t 
ataa^afaga ammtfaiftoajt n” 

* In the Snrya-SiddhQnta, the Manvantara is described in more 
simple words, as :— 

“gmat amfa: aai a*«tmTTa<toa^ i" (I. 18) 

We are further told here that after every Manvantara, there is 
* jala-plava' over the earth, the duration of which is similar to the age of 
the Krita. 

cf. “faiuaamawr^ afai: stoat aaatm n” ( ss) 
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(8) “These Manvantaras are countless. The creation and the 
dissolution (of the world) are also (numberless). They are, as it 
were, sportings of the Most High (Parametfhin) who creates it 
again and again.* (MS. I. 68-73 and 79, 80) 


(8) qst ^ i 

gq: g;r: II” (MS. I. 68-73, 79-80) 

* In the above cited last verse, Manu says that the workings of 
God are beyond human calculations. He is eternal and His functions are 
also eternal and beyond human imagination. 

The sportive character of God is also described in the Saririka 
Satra, as : — 

l” (VDD. II. 1.33) 

The cycle of creation is eternal and endless. 

cf. crtrTT q«rrggn I ff?<TiTcT t” (RV. X. 191.3) 

Here the word “Yatha-parvam ” deserves notice. 

This calculation of the Brahman’s Day and Night is very popular 
in Indian Astronomy. 

We have already quoted verses from the Sarya-siddhanta, Manu-smrti 
and Bhagavad-gita, which clearly explain the theory. Yaska in his Nirukta 
(XIV. 4) refers to this calculation and explains the gradual evolution of 
this universe 

Ttfa: i frt qfosraj* i a 

t” 

‘ fa|: i 

Tlfa SfSTT: It” 

This calculation is also found in the Mah&bhBrata (Santiparva— 231) 
and also in the Surya-siddhOnta. 

Dayananda has mentioned here names of a few Mams, which have 
already elapsed. The names of the succeeding Manvantaras have been 
omitted. They are enumerated here in full :— 

1. SvByambhuva, 2. SvBrocisa, 3. Auttama, 4. Tamasa, 

5. Raivata, 6. Caksusa, 7. Vaivasvata, 8. Savarni, 9. Dak fa 

Savarni, 10. Brahma Savarni, 11. Dharma Savarni, 12. Rudra 

Savarni, 13. Deva Savarni, 14. Indr a Savarni . 

The Viinu PurBna also enumerates in detail all these aspects of the 
creation. We have already cited a few verses from this work. 
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The terms e.g. the Day of Brahman and the Night of Brahman, have 
been coined for measuring time and they are easy to be comprehended. 
In this way the calculation of the age of creation and dissolution of the 
world and also of the Vedic revelation becomes very easy. A Manvantara 
is so termed as with the change of a Manvantara there is a slight {kincit) 
modification {paryavartana) in the causitive qualities of the creation 
{Naimittika gunas)* 

Following is the system of calculation here :— 

(9) “Eka— 1, Data =10, $ata = 100, Sahasra** 1000, Ayuta - 10000, 
Laksa= 100000, Niyuta= 10.00.000, Koti— 10.000.000, Arbuda = 
100 . 000 . 000 ,” 

(10) “Vrnda = 1.000.000X00, Kharva= 10.000.000.000, Nikharva= 

100.000.000.000, $ahkha= 1.000.000.000.000, Padma= 10.000.000.- 
000.000, Sagara— 100.000.000.000.000, Antya= 1.000.000.000.000.- 
000, Madhya = 10.000.000.000.000.000, Parardhya= 100.000.000.- 
000.000.000, and so on multiplying by 10 respectively.” 

This enumeration is according to the Surya-Siddhanta &c. 

(11) “Thou art (O God) the Measurer of Sahasra and the Creator of 
Sahasra.” (YV. XV. 65) 

(12) “Saharsra is verily Sarva (i.e. all ViSva) and Thou art the Giver of 
Sana." {SP. VII. 5.2.13) 


* Sri Ghasi Ram M. A., LL. B. translates the phrase “yh 
^fafmigoTTSTmf'T qqfatfair” as follows : — 

“Modifications occur in the external arrangement of creation.” It 
is wholly wrong. The words gvjprw do not mean "external 

arrangement.” ‘Guqas’ denote “qualities” and 'Naimittika means 
pertaining to some ‘nimitta' i.e. cause. Moreover in his translation 
he omits the word " kincit ” i.e. "slight”. 

(9) “qv ??? sN <T«n I 

rter fagtf sfg st n” 

(10) 5T<f: ^ HRT: l 

am n&i ^ WtWcT It’' (Reference not traceable) 

(11) "sswwsrmfa afcwrsfa n” (ye. XV. 65) 

(12) “W * ll" (SP. VII. 5.2.13) 
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Here the word Sarva is the name of the whole world, as well as of the 
time, as God is the Measurer ( Prami ) and Reckoner ( PratimQ) of the universe, 
where Day and Night (of Brahman) are consisted of one thousand Maha- 
yugas. Hence, the Mantra occurs in general sense (described above).* 

The treatises on Astronomical science describe the daily rotations of 
time (e.g. daily movements and changes-Jit/ii, Naksatra and Grahas ).f 


* The author means to say here that the calculation of Brahman’s 
Day and Night has its origin in the Vedic texts. The world is called 
Sahasra because its existence and dissolution (i.e. Brahman’s Day and 
Brahman’s Night) consist of 1000 Maha-yugas or Catur-yugls each. 

Dayananda is original in his Vedic interpretations. No other 
commentator so far has given this scientific interpretation of this Mantra. 
He really is a R$i. 

Yudhish^hira MimSmsaka proposes a correction in the original 
Sanskrit text as in place of on the basis of “Hindi version”. 

I do not agree. Dayananda wrote or dictated the Sanskrit text only. Hindi 
rendering was done by some Panditas which is often wrong and contra¬ 
dictory. 

f Sri Ghasi Ram wrongly translates the sentence 

as “'works on astronomical sciences lay down rules 
for daily observances”. 

Here the word “ carya ” is derived from the root *j'car (to move), 
“ caryd” therefore means progress or rotation. All planets and stars show 
daily rotations which are calculated in the works on Astronomical science. 

In order to elucidate this point I cite below a few instances from 
Sanskrit literature showing the root +Jcar, used in the sense of “to walk, 
move, go about, roam, or wander” : 

(a) "sTretsrf Teff^ftr?ra> srefar i” (£. I. 15) 

(b) ffT HttTIR l” (BG. II. 67) 

(c) HT§ fTT^T: «” (RR. I. 76)- 

In Astronomical works “Car” is also used as noun. This has under¬ 
mentioned meanings : — 

(I) The planet Mars i.e. Mangala • 

(II) Hence Tuesday. 

(III) The seventh Karana in Astrology. 
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The Aryas have clearly calculated and calculate even today according 
to Mathematical science the divisions of time from K$m.ia (i.e. 4/5th of a 
second) upto Kalpa and Kalpanta. This (calculation) is repeatedly pronounced 
daily (in the beginning of their all religious or secular undertakings) and is 
known (to all). . 

Therefore, all men must accept this firmly established doctrine 
(vyavastha) (regarding the date of the Vedic revelation) and should accept 
none else ; because, the Aryas repeat (the following) formula daily :— 

(13) “Om, Tat-Sat. I performed or (will) perform this (act) in the 
second quarter ( Prahara-ardha ) of the Day of Brahman, in the 
first quarter of the 28th Kali age of the Vaivasvata-Manvantara in 
such and such year, solstice, season, month and fortnight ( pakfa ), 
on such and such day, under such and such constellation, and 
at such and such moment of the Sun’s entrance into a Zodical 
sign and at such an hour.” 

This (formula) is a matter of daily routine (lit. known) to all the 
Aryas—young or old—and this tradition (lit. History or Itihasa ) is prevalent 
everywhere in India ( Aryavarta ) in an identical form. Hence it is impossible 
for any one to set aside this firmly established doctrine (vyavastha). This 
(fact) therefore must be clearly understood. 


(Contd. from page 33) 

(IV) The Karanas, taken collectively. 

(V) The difference of time between two Meridians. 

(VI) The first, fourth, seventh and tenth Signs of the Zodiac. 

The interested reader may refer to the books on Astronomy here 
and will come across numberless instances there : Carya also means in A 
stronomy :— 

(i) a course. 

(ii) a motion as in Rahu-caryH. 

In Tapa$-cary3 it means a ‘'practice”. 
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We shall explain Yugas in more detail later on.* 


It will be read with interest, the detailed calculation of the Day 
of Brahman, given below according to Manu and the Suryasiddhctnta :— 


Note 

:—360 human years = 

1 year of the Devas. 

1. 

Duration of Krtayuga 

... 4000 (years of the Devas) 

2. 

Duration of Tretayuga 

... 3000 -do- 

3. 

Duration of Dvapara 

... 2000 -do- 

4. 

Duration of Kaliyuga 

... 1000 -do- 


Total 

10000 Divine years 


The intervals between the preceding and succeeding Yugas are 
called Sandhya and SandhhySrjisa. (Sandhyd is a preceding twilight and 
Sandhyaw$a, a succeeding twilight) 

Duration 

1. (a) Sandhya of Krtayuga 400 (years of the Devds ) 

(b) Sandhy5inSa of Krtayuga 400 -do- 

2. (a) Sandhya of TretSyuga 300 -do- 

(b) SandhyamSa of Tretayuga 300 -do- 

3. (a) Sandhya of Dvttpara 200 *do- 

(b) SandhySmsa of Dvapara 200 -do- 

4. (a) Sandhya of Kaliyuga 100 -do- 

(b) SandhyamSa of Kaliyuga 100 -do- 


Total 2000 


The grand total would be :— 

Duration of 4 Yugas 
Duration of Sandhis 


10000 

2000 


12000 (years of the Devds) 


Thus these 12000 years of all Yugas are styled as one Caturyugi or 
one Mahayuga. 

Following are the human years of this Caturyugi or Mahayuga : 

360 human days or one human year= one day of the Devas. 
360 human years = one year of the Devas. 

(Contd.) 
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(Contd. from page 35) 

(a) Now 12000x360=4,320,000 human years which make the 
duration of a Caturyugi or Mahayuga according to our calculation. 

(b) 1000 such Caturyugis make one Day of Brahman. 

Thus 

12000 X 1000=12000000 years of Devas. 
or 

4320000x1000 = 4320000000 human years. 

(c) A Day of Brahman = 12000000 years of the Devas. 

or 

Day of Brahman = 4320000000 human years. 

We can come to the same conclusion by the following calculation 
also which is more lucid and simple :— 

71 Caturyugis = 1 Mamantara. 

14 Manvantaras= 1 Day of Brahman. 

While calculating the duration of 14 Manvantaras, we must add 
15 Sandhis of jalaplavas (one in the beginning and one at the end of the 
each Mamantara ). Each jalaplava or Sandhi is equal to a Krtayuga. 

(a) 1 Mamantara = 71 Caturyugas or 
4320000 X 71 = 306, 720, 0.00 hyman years. 

(b) 14 Manvantaras=306, 720, 000 X 14=4294, 080, 000 human 
years. 

(c) 15 Sandhis of Manvantaras ; equal to the age of Krtayuga i.e. 
1, 728, 000 X 15=25, 920, 000 human years. 

Now we sum up as follows :— 

Human years. 

1. Duration of 14 Manvantaras ... 4, 294, 080, 000 

2. Duration of 15 Sandhis ... 25, 920, 000 

3 Total duration of Brahman’s day --— 

or grand total 4, 320, 000, 000 

Note :—One day of Brahman consists of 1000 Caturyugis because 
71x14=994. To this if we add 6 Caturyugis, the 
duration of 15 Sandhis we get 1000 Caturyugis. 15 Sandhis 
are equal to the duration of Caturyugis. Manu, Dayananda 
and the author of Surya-siddhSnta accept this calculation 
i.e. 71 X 14=994+6= 1000). (Contd.) 
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(Contd. from page 36) 

The duration of the Night of Brahman is equal to His day. 
Thus:— 

Human years 

(a) Brahman’s Day 4, 320, 000, 000 

(b) Brahman’s Night 4, 320, 000, 000 

total 8, 640, 000, 000 

In order to come to the date of the Vedic revelation as described 
above in the text by our author, we must take into consideration the 
following verses from the Saryasiddhanta :— 

naa: as suatal: I 

aa?aa?a a nat: gmai fanat aa: ii 

susstfane g*TT?**Tta $a gnn n" (I. 22-23) 

i.e. In this Kalpa or Day of Brahman six Manus with (their 7) 
Sandhis have elapsed. In the present Vaivasvata Manvantara 27 Caturyugis 
have also passed. The 28th Krtayuga also rolled by. R?i Dayananda 

wrote this book in the Kali age which is the 28th one in the current 

Manvantara. 

The author of the Saryasiddhdnta, further calculates years upto 
the period when he wrote his work (i.e. at the end of the Krtayuga) :— 
■“Eroiaaat g awtsa via a?affafa: a 5 \ 

'pp'nfsafHiat ara aa*sana>fa*n n 
gniat fana am a«u ?aga fcaan i 
sttea g«^aa: atna gafaa fasaaasat n 

guf«aaaaut inn $afai«vl rrar t 

isr-'agBV-aaTsafja-nt-^a-faaT^T: n” ( Saryasihddsnta) 

According to this calculation, at the end of the 28th Krtayuga in 
this Vaivasvata Manvantara 1, 953, 720, 000 solar years elapsed (when the 
Saryasiddhanta was written according to its author. 

Thus to get the correct total of passed human years (when the 
work was written by our author (1933 V.E.), we must add the duration of 
passed 7 Sandhis (1728000 X 7=) 12096000 years to the above stated passed 
years 1960852976 (1960852976 + 120960Q0 = ) 1972948976. It is exact 

(Contd,) 
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From these arguments (lit. statement) it is quite evident that the 
contention of European Professors Max Muller, Wilson &c that the Vedas 
are of human and not of divine origin and also their verdict that the Vedas 
were composed 2400 or 2900 or 3000 or 3100 years back, are based on 
delusion. Similarly, the similar versions of the Vernacular commentators 
of the Vedas are also erroneous. 



(Contd. from page 37) 

calculation of the past years. Similarly we have to add the period of 8 
future (bhogya) Sandhis (1728000 X 8 = )13824000 to the total (given by 
our author) of coming years and this will give us correct total 
(2333227024+13824000=)2347051024. Thus : 

Suddha Bhukta-kSla — 1972948976 
Suddha Bhogya-kala = 2347051024 

Total 4320000000=(1000 Caturyugas or a Day 

of Brahman or a Kalpa). 

Our author in his Sanskrit text (ahd also in Hindhi version) clearly 
states that the date of the Vedas is the same as that of the creation. He 
does not give different dates for creation and of revelation :— 

cf: fnq 

??qfiT 3 $ H (R$v$dndi-Bha$ya-BhUmika. page 29). 
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As the Vedas are revealed (lit. produced) by God, their eternity is 
self-evident (svatah) because all His powers are eternal. 

Here some may object that the eternity of the Vedas cannot be 
established as they are consisted of words and words, like a pitcher, are 
effects (i.e. things created or fashioned). As a pitcher is a created thing 
(i.e. effect) so is a word. The words being non-perpetual, the Vedas should 
be confessed to be so. But this cannot be accepted so, because words are 
two-fold (1) eternal and (2) non-eternal (i.e. effects). The relations of words 
and imports, existing in the knowledge of Supreme Self must (naturally) be 
eternal ; but those words which dwell in ours (i.e. in human knowledge) 
are effects (i.e. non-eternal). As all His powers must be eternal, so His 
knowledge and acts are eternal, inherently innate and beginningless. As the 
Vedas are knowledge of such a Being, their non-eternity is not tenable (i.e. 
they cannot be called effects or non-eternal like a pitcher). 

Q. How can you accept eternity of the Vedas, as there were no books 
in existence for (the acts of) learning and teaching (at the time) 
when this entire universe stood dissolved and disintegrated in its 
original (lit. causal) form and when all gross effects were non¬ 
existent ? 

A. This (objection) is possible with respect to the things e.g. books, 
paper, ink & c and also with respect to our (human) actions 
only but not in other respects (i.e. in case of Divine acts and 
powers). We observe the Vedas to be eternal as they are a part 
of God’s knowledge.* 

Moreover, non-eternity of the Vedas cannot be established, 
simply on the ground that all books (employed) in learning and 
teaching are non-eternal, as they perpetually exist as a part of 


* Cf. (a) 

ll” 

(b) ‘'nfFPj*: • ‘ • srfafam i" 

(IT. XXXIV. 5) 
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God’s knowledge. The relations of words, letters and meanings 
in the Vedas in this Kalpa are the same as they were in the past 
and they will remain similar in future also; because God’s 
knowledge is eternal and infallible. Hence it is said in the 
Rgveda : — 

(1) “The Creator made the Sun and the Moon just in the same 
manner as He had created them before.” (RV. X.190.3) 

This is to say : here the words ‘the Sun and the Moon (in the 
verse) are synecdoche ( upalaksaxxa ) for the whole class * The 
meaning is that the plan of the creation of the Sun and the 
Moon is the same in the present Kalpa as it was in God’s 
knowledge in the previous Kalpa. Because God’s knowledge is 
unchangable and (hence) is not liable to increase or decrease. 
The same fact must be admitted in respect of the Vedas as they 
are consisted of His knowledge. 

Now we cite a few quotations from the Grammatical treatise etc. as 
evidence to prove the eternity of the Vedas. Sage Patanjali, the author of 
the Mahabhasya, says : — 

(2) “Words are eternal. Eternal words must consist of perpetual 
(Ktttastha ) and changelessly immoveable letters, which are not 
liable to elision ( apdya ), augmentation and substitution ( upajana• 
vikdras)." (MB. 1 ) 


(1) “gqfojsrmt SJTcTT ll” (RV. X. 190.3) 

* Upalak$ana means : “wnfaqraqrft nfa ll” i.e. 

implying something that has not been expressed actually ; Implication of 
something in addition or any similar object where only one is mentioned. 
Synecdoche of a part for the whole, of an individual for the species or of a 
quality for that where the quality exists. “qynqjpq 5T(tI<JT?m*qq^T<»t*T ll” 

(SK. on P. II. 4.80) 

(2) *r«3T: i , 

aHqrqtqst^nffrfrfa: n n” (MB. I) 

Here Upajana means Agama described as VikBra 

indicates change or substitution. l” 
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This statement frequently occurs in the Mahabhasya from the first 
Ahnika onwards. Moreover :— 

(3) “The word or sound (Sabda) is that which is grasped through 
the ear, understood by the intellect, made manifest by being 
pronounced and of which free space or vacuity is the substratum.” 

(MB. I) 

This (observation) occurs in the commentary on the aphorism. 
It means that all words, whether Vaidika (found in the Vedas) 
or Laukika (used in the world by mankind) are eternal, because these words 
are consisted of letters which are perpetual, immovable and are not subject 
to elisions, augmentation or variation. Words are imperishable as there is 
no ApSya (disappearance) or Lopa (i.e. elision) or augmentation (Upajana) or 
Vikara (substitution). 

Q. How can be it justified when there are (definite) rules or injunctions 
for Apaya (elision) &c in the Ganapstha, Atfajihyayi and the 
Mahabhasya ? 

A. To this objection, retorts the author of the Mahabhasya (as 
follows) :— 

(4) “Complete words are substituted by complete words ; according 
to Panini, the sonofDaksI. The eternalness of words can never 
be established if the change takes place in one portion (Eka-de(a) 
only.” (MB.) 


(3) gfsfaqffl:, qotfaTfasqfkrT: 3TJ*: |” 

(MB. I) 

The word Sabda is derived from the root, \/&abd (X.U. sisqiqfiT-^) 
to speak, to sound or make noise with suffix Ghah. Sabda means sound, 
the object of the sense of hearing and property of Akasa, 

cf. (a) gora: q? I” (R. XIII. 1) 

(b) “aWFUTW | 515?) g<q: I” (N.S.M) 

(c) “^Mqqqgott STT fcqfTT sqTO I” (S. I. 1) 

The Logicians describe “Sabda” as < ‘ r 3n^cft*T%VT: (A T D) 

(4) “m i 

g fafuri sftqqai* it” (MB) 
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That is to say : complete sets (of letters) are replaced by other 
complete sets i.e. specific groups are substituted for specific groups. For 
instance awsa” I this group (of letters) is used in place of 

another group “%2<TR I HR I ? \ g I a ) as I ffTR” I* 

It is erroneous to think that in this later group “am, 3, a, a, *T, q” 
are elided respectively from "TO, g, a?, faq" in the (former) group ; 
because it has been said (in the above quotation) that the change does not 
take place in a portion only. In the opinion of Acarya Papini, the son of 
DaksI, the perpetuity of words (or sounds) would not be possible if elision, 
augmentation and variation were to be admitted to a portion only. Similar 
is the case when “At” is augmented or ‘ BHU ’ is converted into ‘BHO’. The 
definition of a word (or sound) is that which is perceived with the organ of 
hearing, grasped by intellect, made manifest by pronouncement and of which 
space is the substratum ( Deia or Adhikarana). This definition of word 
also proves that the word is possitively eternal. The effort made in uttering 
(a letter) and the act of hearing (the same) ceases to exist after (the particular) 
moment. The author of the Mahabha$ya says 

(5) The speech resides in one (particular) letter (which is being 
pronounced) at a time. ( MB. 1) 

* According to PSnini’s Grammer, the sentence “%?qT?n: ataqa” I 
is accomplished in the following manner : — 

"qiT+w” ant ,, 3aaT?qfat&q|[?qRaqfsa)ij (P. in. 2.48) 

I ‘faxqT?>raJTfq a)q:” I 

“Abhavat” is from the root v'BhU with suffix aq and faq . The a«J 
is from '‘aafa aq” (P. III. 1. 68) 

(5) 4W l” (MB) 

To elucidate clearly this point we may cite below a few quotations 
from some authentic works :— 

(a) “am a«?igaraaa i .am afftma a: as?: ? fa qaa armi- 

a: as?: ? i ?«q aw as, -•.a?af$ as?.- ? 

amamt aafa a as?: i amar srafa- 
q?t*fa1 mfa: as? \ a? am—as? m as? asaatqq 

amqq; sfs mfs i amis mfs: as?: n” (mb. i. i.i) 

(b) “qensaa^qif^qsq^asq^aam a«?m eafafafa i" (kp. i) 

(c) a a eqanma: i as?) fam: q^rm^q: aspajrstqstcqTqssm: anjft- 
faq^ \ S^ sqsaia: qafaqiS: a*S: I ( Sdrabodhim ) 
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The act of utterence terminates with the pronunciation of a particular 
letter. Hence the action of speech and not the word (or sound) is non¬ 
eternal. 

Q. The word comes into existence and also perishes, like the action 
of speech, i.e. When pronounced, it comes into existence and if 
not pronounced, it does not exist. How can it be, then, eternal ? 

A. A word, like space ( Akaia ) pre-exists but in the absence of means, 
it remains unmanifested. But it becomes manifest by the action 
of speech and breath {Pra^a i.e. Svasa or vital airs). For instance, 
in the word “ gauh ” when the action of speech is on ‘g’, it does 
not exist on ‘au' and while it is on ‘ au ’ it has nothing to do with 
“visargas.” Thus the action of speech and the act of pronunciation 
only have elision and augmentation and not the word itself which 
is indivisible, uniform and available every where. Neither the 
pronunciation nor the hearing (of a word) is possible if there are 
no acts of speech and air. Consequently the words are eternal like 
Space or Aether {AkaSa). Thus according to Grammatical scienee, 
all words are eternal and what to speak of the Vedic words ! 

Similarly the sage Jaimini has also established the perpetuity of words. 
(He says) :— 

(6) “It (word) is verily eternal as it is manifested for the sake of 
others.” ( MD . I. 1.18) 

This aphorism means as follows :— 

Here the word “verily {tu)" is used to remove all doubts regarding 
the non-eternalness of words. Being imperishable, the word is eternal; 
because, its manifestation is for the sake of others. The purpose of 
manifestation or pronunciation is to communicate information to another. 
Thus the word is not non-eternal. Otherwise, the perception {Abhijna) that 
“such and such was the import or cannotation of the word” is not possible 
by means of a perishable word.* This is tenable only if words are admitted 


(6) qTTu?*nr n” [MD. I. 1.18) 

* Here the word “Abhijna" means “Abhijhana" or “Prati-abhijhti.’’ 
It indicates 'recognition’. “ Abhijhana ” is a combination of “ Anubhava'* of 
direct perception and of “Smfti” or recollection, a sort of direct perception, 
assisted by memory; as when we say, “This is the same man I saw yesterday.” 

(Contd.) 
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to be eternal. (In that case) both, the signifier (i.e. the word) and the 
thing signified are existent. That is why many speakers are able to pronounce 
simultaneously the same word “COW” at different places and are also able to 
utter it at different times. 

Thus, Jaimini has advanced a number of arguments in support of (the 
theory of) eternalness of words. 

Moreover, the sage Kanada, the author of the “Vaisefika” aphorism 
also says 

(7) “The Vedas are authentic because they are His word.” 

(VD. I. 1.3) 

This is to say that all men should admit the authority of the four 
Vedas because they enjoin the performances of Dharma as duty and also 
because they are the word of God and thus eternal. 

Similarly, the sage Gautama also says in his Nynyaiostra :— 

(8) “Its authenticity is like that of the Mantras and Ayurveda (i.e. 

Science of Medicine) because the credibility of the Aptas (i.e. 
trustworthy persons) is (quite natural).” ( ND . II. 1.68) 


(Contd. from page 43) 

(fllsq tft BY:); “ Anubhava ’’ or direct perception leading to the identi¬ 
fication expressed by “Ayam” and memory leading to the past reference 
expressed by “Sah .” 

cf. “stfasTTBV% ?Tct l” ( P . III. 2.112) 

I FBTfa frsvr, 

(S iddhanta-kaumudi) 

(7) “BY STTOTHW li” (VD. I. 1.3) 

(8) i BTTCfTsrmniara u” (a ?d. ii. 1.68) 

This aphorism has been explained by VatsySyana in his commentary 
as follows :— 

‘Tv sn«n«rn i i “li fwi 

S* st^Tfer” iffT =arfqqqq:, 

qf^'tstBt ^ srqtJtsqfq a«mrtq: « tr^—sn*nnro t fv 

? srRtsrRTWTfiBq i fv gBYTOHi 5TRt<jqq ? qaqqr, 

i sn^n: og msnajagBfa: u” (Contd.) 
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The significance is that all men should admit the authenticity of these 
Vedas, which are eternal and are “the Word of God.” Why so ? Because all 
the credible ( Aptas ), great Yogins, Brahman &c who were righteous, free 
from all defects such as deception and treachery, merciful, preceptors of 
truth, masters of learning (lit. gone across) have admitted the authenticity of 
the Vedas in the same manner as that of the Mantras and the Ayurveda * 


(Contd. from page 44) 

Sudarsana further explains it :— 

“?m—murai fas*?— 
mwarot hirsts ii” 

« <a “ 

The “ AnumSna-Prakriya ” is like this :— 

swm ( nftTiu ), an^snRpjmfr (), 

(*«SRT:) II’ 

DaySnanda accepts the explanation given by Vatsyayana and has 
clarified this Sutra accordingly. VScaspati MiSra advances another reason 
in support of this theory :— 

“When we accept the sayings of the worldly (Aptas) credible persons 
as authoritative, there is no reason why the Words of God, Who is the 
ultimate source of knowledge should not be taken as credible.” 

This aphorism can independently be explained as under 

“rTH—RFT (frfiafTF&fa RTR:) Stmi'nj ftT£R I fafaq ? WWW- 

RH I (111) STfcTltfirtf) R SfTRRR: tTR-Rf?fH | RR 

wi: RRTOTrlR ?Rt?ra?RTcT II” 

This is to say that the authoritativeness of the Vedas as a whole is 
established like the Ayurveda , which has been expounded in some Mantras. 
Here the reason is that all trustworthy people accept the authoriiy of the 
Vedas. 

* Here the word “Mantra ”, according to Dayananda means ‘ VicSra ’ 
and not Mantras (spells and charms) used against Bhutas and Fretas as 
accepted by Vatsyayana in the previous quotation. Hence the author says :— 

“R»RmT = fRRITURTR I” 

But Vatsyayana in his commentary upon this aphorism takes the 
word Mantra in the sense of a charm, spell, or incantation as in “sfts^Rfw 

(Contd.) 
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Just as one considers Mantras, revealing factual principles of material 
science, to be true and authoritative, when their truth is (experimentally) 
established ; and just as one on fi nding that the use of medicines, prescribed 
in one particular part of the Ayurveda, removes disease, comes to have faith 
on the similar part of the same, similarly on ascertaining (the truth of) a 
proposition stated in one part of the Vedas by direct perception ( Pratyak$a ) 
one ought to have faith ( Pramaiiyam ) in the contents of the remaining 
portions of the Vedas which describe subjects beyond (the range of) Direct 
Cognition. The sage Vatsyayana has also stated to this effect in his commen¬ 
tary on this aphorism. He says :— 


(Contd. from page 45) 

( DK. 54) and f?5 rfwrertaotat 3*19: II” Hence 

VatsySyana says : <9 faaijamfasrfaaamfaT ( ND . II. 1.68) 

The word Mantra is from the root S /Mantr (10. A.) to consult, 
deliberate, ponder over, hold consultation or take counsel with suffix “ac". 
It is used in the following meanings : — 

(I) A Vedic hymn. It is of 3 types :— it is called Pc if metrical 
and intended to be loudly recited; Yajur— if in prose, 
muttered in a low tone and Sdman —if being metrical, it is 
intended for singing (nfFs^ tfiaiOTl) I 


(II) A Vedic text including Satjihitd. 

(III) A charm or spell. 

(IV) Consultation, deliberation, counsel, advice, resolution, plan, 
cf. (a) 'aw wraaww l’ («. I. 20) 

(b) aw m u” («. XVII. 50) 

(c) See also Pancatantra. (2.182) 

(d) Manu-Smrti (VII. 58). 

(V) Secret plan or consultation/ a secret. 

(VI) Policy, statesmanship. 

Tne meaning taken by Dayananda here falls in the fourth, fifth or 
sixth categories. We must note here the Vedic Text also :— 


afafa: aanf) r (av) etc. 
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(9) “This inference ( Anumana ) is (drawn) from the identity of Seers 
and expositors. (That is to say that) the same trustworthy persons, 
who are Seers and expositors of the Vedas, are also the Seers and 
expositors of the Ayurveda, etc. Thus it is inferred that the 
Vedas are as much authentic as the Medical Science {Ayurveda). 
Hence it has been argued that the words of the Vedas are of 
eternal authority ; because they are accepted to be such by the 
trustworthy persons”. ( ND . II. 1. 68) 

The implied sense (of this passage) is that as the word of a creditable 
person is authoritative, so the Vedas should also be accepted as authentic ; 
because they are also the Words of the Most perfectly trustworthy God and 
their authoritativeness has been admitted by all trustworthy persons. Hence 
briefly speaking, eternalness of the Vedas is (rightly) proved (by the fact that) 
they are God’s knowledge. 

Here, the sage Patanjali also refers to this topic in his Yoga&astra : — 

(10) “He is the Preceptor of the ancients also as He is not determined 
by time.” ( YD . I. 1.26) 

God is the teacher of all—of the ancients who were born in the 
heginning of creation e. g. Agtii, Vayu, Aditya, Angiras, Brahma tic .—of 
the moderns, like ourselves—and of the persons, who are yet to be born in 
future. (God is called Guru) because he proclaims (grnati) or instructs the 
truthful objects hy means of the Vedas* He is eternal for all times, because 


(9) i n sksit: srasfrrcssi a 

ll" (Vatsy8yana= ND. II. 1.68) 

(10) “h i” (YD. I. 1. 26) 

* God is called Guru, the Preceptor. The word Guru is derived 
from the root (9. P.) to announce, speak, utter, proclaim, cf : (R. X. 

63). “Grnati iti Guruh ". This also means to invoke as in ‘srwtf't fTPT 
qoramgBrsm \ (mvc. VII. 15) 

It is also used in the sense “to praise or extol” as »fcn: 

snssrwft \ ( BG . XI. 21) and also see BhattikSvya. (VIII. 77) 

Here our author takes this word in the first sense. 

(Contd.) 
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He is not affected by the process of time, ( Knla-gater-apracftrat ). God is 
never touched by the afflictions of ignorance and sinful acts or their 
impressions ( vasanas ). In Him, there is absolutely the highest eternal and 
innate knowledge. The Vedas, being His words, are eternal and.full of truth. 

Similarly in the fifth Chapter of the Sankhya-Sastra, Acarya Kapila 
says :— 

(11) “(The Vedas) having been revealed by His own power, have their 
self—authoritative character.” ( SD . V. 51) 

This means that the self-authoritative and eternal character of the 
Vedas must be accepted as they have been brought to light by inseparably 
supreme power of God. 


(Contd. from page 47) 

The word "Guru” is used in the following meanings :— 

(a) Father, a a? g^^'Trf're: l 

H; t ( R . III. 31 ; 48 J IV. 1; 

VIII. 29) 

(b) Forefather or ancestor. ( URC . V. 28) 

(c) Any venerable person, an elderly man or relative, 

cf. g*R ’ (S. IV) 

(BG. n) 

(d) A teacher or preceptor, particularly a religious teacher, 

spiritual preceptor, cf. “aV g^: g^tcsft sr sftaTT i” (R. I. 57) 

(e) Technically, a "Guru” is one, who performs the purificatory 
ceremonies over a boy and instructs him in the Vedas :— 

“a g^: n. four: aas^fa i” ( ys . I. 34) 

(f) A lord, head ruler 

H spfi I’' ( R . V. 19) 

“gs: aamf g*% i” ( r . n. 68) 

(g) Name of Vrhaspati. 

(h) The planet Jupitor. 

(i) The lunar asterism called Pu$ya. 

(j) Name of Drona or of Prabhnkara. (MD.) 

(k) The Supreme Spirit. 

(li) i” (s,p. v. 51) 
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On this subject, the sage Krsnadvaipayana Vyasa also says in his 
Vedanta-sSstra : — 

(12) “He is the Spring (source) of all Sastras (Vedas).” ( V.D.D . I. 1.3) 

The import of this (aphorism) is that Brahman is the original cause of 
the Rg and the other Vedas, which are the magnified ( Upavrrihita ) repository 
of numberless sciences, and illuminate all objects like a lamp and thus He 
possesses (the title of) Omniscient. It is impossible to attribute authorship 
of such Sastras as the Rg and the other Vedas, which are the home of entire 
universal knowledge ( S arv ujm-guna-amUasya ) to some one else than the 
Omniscient God. It is very well known in the world that the particular 
person, who expounds in detail a particular science knows much more than 
what he writes (in his treatise) as Panini in (the realm of) grammatical 
science. Acarya Sankara while explaining this aphorism has (clearly) stated:— 

(13) “It is only to explain partly what he (the author) knows. He 
knows much more than that. This (point) is so well established 
in the world that it needs no (further) clarification.” ( VDD ) 

Thus it is concluded that the Sastra, (attributed) to Omniscient God 
must be eternal and must contain knowledge of all and every thing. 

Moreover, in the same chapter (of the Vedanta) there is another 
aphorism :— 

(14) “For this very reason (the Vedas) are eternal.” (VDD. 1.3.29) 

This is to say that all men must believe the established fact, that the 
Vedas are self-authoritative and repositories of all sciences as they have been 
proclaimed by God and have also the eternal character (nitya-dharma). They 
(the Vedas) are eternal as they remain changeless and true through all the 
ages. No other (external) evidence is admissible (svikriyate) to prove the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas. Other proofs are corroborative evidence 
(snkfi). Like the Sun, the Vedas carry their own authority (with them). As 
the Sun, being Self-illuminated, illumines all objects in the world-both 
great and small—the mountains as well as the motes (trasare^u) ; similarly 
the Vedas being illuminated by themselves, cast their light on all sciences. 


(12) I” (VDD. I. 1.3) 

(13) fag i” 

(VDD.) 

(14) “sra q* ^ i” (vdd. i. 3.29) 
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Hence, to prove His own existence, as it were, and also to establish 
the fact that the Vedas were revealed by Him, God reveals (the undermen¬ 
tioned Mantra as) authority :— 

(15) “The Self -Born, Omnipresent (Paribha) God overspreads all. He 
is entirely a Spirit with no corporeal form ( Sukram-akayam ) and 
(thus) woundless, tendenless and muscleless, Pure and Sinless. 
He is Omniscient {kavi), Inward Controller of all ( Manifi ), and 
the Ruler of all. He has from all eternity been teaching the 
true knowledge of things (through the revelation of the Vedas.)” 

(YV. xxxx. 8) 

The purport of the stanza is r— 

God, as explained above, is omnipresent and pervades all things on 
all sides ( paryagdt=paritsh i.e. all sides, agdt i.e. pervades). There is not a 
single atom wherein He does not exist. That Supreme Spirit ( Brahman ) is 
all energy ( $ukra=virya )* by which this whole universe is created and it 


**nj*$: 6qSEn^T?5KfbPiT: trqiw: l” ( YV. XXXX. 8) 

* The word &ukra is explained by Yaska in the Nirukta (VIII. 12) 
as l In the Nighaijfu it is included in the list of 

words denoting Water. (I. 12) 

This word can be derived from the root \/§iic-\-rak (f*To q??qq). It 
has the following meaning : 

(a) Bright, radiant, shining, cf. : STSfifoRW t (Rg. VIII. 6.8) 

Durggcarya says here, “STsstotHR , t” 

(b) White, pure. 

(c) The planet Venus ; cf : “§ukra-asta." 

(d) Name of the preceptor of Asuras. 

(e) Name of Agni. 

(f) Name of a plant called Citraka. 

fg) Semen, Virile, cf : 

feft I” ( Manu ) 

Our author takes this word here in the sense of “virya' r i.e. semen 
and this here means 'God’s creative energy’. 
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possesses eternal and mighty potency. He is free from the ties of the threefold 
body ( kaya), the gross, the subtle and the causal. Even an atom (paramapu) 
cannot penetrate Him (lit. make hole in Him = chidram kartum). Thus being 
impregnable He is woundless (abrapam), He is free from all bounds of arteries 
or viens ( asnaviram ), hence boundless and unveiled. He is untouched by 
all defects eg. ignorance ( Suddham ). Sins cannot reach Him and His 
actions are never sinful ( apapa-viddham ). He is Omniscient ( Kavi)*. He 


* Kavi: It is here an epithet of God. 

(U. IV. 139) or (nca*?) + S°J or (irafsrefo) I 

Here we cite below a few lines from the Nirukta :— 

(a) “Sfelpft iffe: I wtfk i qiq^q? t” (V. XII. 13) 

(b) I 3t«l^T tnal: I I ^fiT = 

facw i fasTj-nsfafcni* srmrafa—Ji§5ifa=3Hqfii 11 ” 

(Durgacarya XII. 13) 

(c) qiwitj ? Scmf* i *rr nfinsim: 5 * 

*q*r 1 q*r*i sra>ro*q i qsT 37*^31 

q;fq:=n?aT=n^q?rt faftm i an 5 trtt i qq fa rt 

^^:=?T5W?»t<ir: t Stfwr <>* STWqiTiq ?T«3f>Tft qifa^sq^ 1 ” 

(Commentary of Skanda on Nirukta) 

Dayananda has interpreted this word in the sense of “One who 
knows every thing i.e. Omniscient.” This meaning is clearly accepted by 
Skandasvamin in his previous quotation. 

In the Vedic literature God is often described as Kavi i.e. the Poet 
and the Vedas as His immortal poems, cf : 

(a) “atfcr ;r 5t<pfa atf’tr q l 

q*q 35T«i H II” (AV,X. 8.32) 

(b) “arfatfNr ^ 3 : l” (RV. I. 1. 5) 

(c) gTmgWfacTTtlT 1 ” (BG. VIII. 9) 

See Manu Smrti (II. 4) also. 

Man'll : The Inward Controller or the Knower of all minds. 
*PTR:+f*n (according to q^q ll h l (MB) and the 

termination “Ini" ordained by {P. V. 2. 116) or (ara3ta%) + 

(i U . IV. 26) or “f* (ntft)+Eiq==f<?T ; Rqfl: fri+sfa” II ( P . III. 3. 103 j 

(Contd.) 
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knows as a pure witness (what transpires in the) minds of all (created beings) 
(A/amji). He is Over Lord of all i.e. Ruler of all ( Paribhtt ). He is Self-Existent 
and is without the three causes e.g. the instrumental, the material and the 
general ( Svayambhn ). He is the Father of all - but of Him, the other generator 
there is none. By His own might He is ever present. God, the Supreme 
Self as described above is all Existence (Sat) all Consciousness (Cit) and 
all Bliss (dnanda). He has been teaching the true knowledge of things to 
all His subjects (sanm-praja) through the revelation of the Vedas, in the 
beginning of creation. Whenever He creates the world, the gracious God 
reveals (lit. instructs) the Vedas, which contain all sciences for the benefit of 
all the created beings ( prajabhyah ). 

Hence, every body should admit that the Vedas are eternal. The 
Vedas are His knowledge. God’s knowledge is always unchanged and 
unif orm. 

As it has been decided on the scriptural evidence that the Vedas are 
eternal ; so is true on reason also. For instance, ‘something’ cannot come 
out of ‘nothing’ and ‘nothing’ cannot produce ‘something’. That thing alone 
which exists (at present) will remain in future. According to this maxim, 
the eternalness of the Vedas must be admitted. Because, a thing (i.e. a tree) 
which has no root, can never have branches. (To cherish contrary view, 
would be) like discerning the marriage of a sterile woman’s son. If she has 
a son, she cannot be sterile. If she has no son, none can see his marriage. 
Similar view is also applicable here. If God does not possess eternal 
knowledge, how can He reveal knowledge to other ? If God does not impart 
knowledge (to mankind) no one would be able to attain knowledge and 
perception ( darSanaw ). For, nothing can sprout, if it has no root. Nothing 
is seen in this world, which has come into existence without a cause. What 
we state here is (based upon) the actual and direct ( Sak$nt-anubhava ) 
experience of all men. We retain impression of that thing alone which is 


(Contd. from p. 51) 

IV. 1.4). One who controls mind. The word Gati means ‘5TH 
snfar?%fcT’. Hence, “the Knower of minds.” 

cf. : Rfftfaq: i” (YV.) 

and also 

tsKTT: I” (ATS. V) 
or 

I” (R. I) 

In the Vedic literature, it also indicates “a singer or praiser.” 
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related to our direct cognition ( Pratyakfa-anubhava ) and our memory and 
knowledge are due to these impressions. This alone causes (in us) inclination 
and aversion (to a thing). It cannot be otherwise. For instance, one who 
studies Sanskrit, he alone gets impression of this language and not of other 
and one who reads the Modern Indian language, retains impression of that 
language only and of no other. In this way, no one would have been able 
to acquire experience in any branch of knowledge, if God had not imparted 
instructions and teachings (to mankind) in the beginning of creation. In the 
absence of such experience, there can be no impression ( Samskclra ) and 
without impression, there can be no rememberance and without remembe- 
rance, there can be no knowledge or even the semblance of it. 

Q. But how is it so ? Men have natural inclination towards actions. 
In their (natural) activities, they experience pleasure and pain. 
During the course of time gradually they will develop (their stock 
of) knowledge ( vidyfi-vrddhi ). Then why should we accept that 
the Vedas were revealed by God ? 

A. Here we say. This has been refuted while discussing the origin 
of the Vedas. It has been decided there that even now no one 
can achieve knowledge or can develop it without getting in¬ 
structions from others. Similarly there can be no progress in 
learning and knowledge if man does not recieve instructions from 
God in the form of the Vedas as already illustrated by (the 
example) of a child, kept (in forest) without instruction and (also 
by the example of) a forest-dweller. (It has been shown there) 
that such a child or the forester could neither achieve knowledge 
nor learn the use of human speach without instruction—then 
leave the question of acquiring knowledge (through experience). 
Hence, the knowledge contained in the Vedas which has come 
down to us from God is certainly eternal like all His attributes. 
The epithets, the attributes and the actions of an eternal substance 
must be eternal by themselves as their substratum itself is eternal. 
The name, the attributes and the actions have no independent 
existence : they need a seat or a substratum as they depend on 
some thing else (i.e. substratum). They are non-eternal, if their 
substratum is non-eternal. The eternal substance has no produc¬ 
tion or dissolution. Production signifies a specific combination 
of separate elements. Dissolution means separation of the 
caused products (into their component parts). It is (only) a 
negation of combination ( Saiighata-abhclva ). Dissolution is (the 
state of) imperception. God being changeless and uniform has 
not even a touch of combination or separation ( Samyoga-\iyo$a ). 
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Here we cite an aphorism from the sage Kanada as an authority (in 
support of this proposition) : 

(16) “The Eternal is that which Exists (Sat) and is uncaused (Akaratya- 
vat\" {VD. IV.4.1) 

This means that an eff ect which has cause and exists is non-eternal 
as it did not exist before its production. The substance which is not an 
effect of (a cause) but always exists as cause of others is however called 
eternal. Whatever is caused by combination, postulates (the exsistence of) 
an agent or producer. If the producer is an effect of combination, he also 
has its producer and so on “Ad infinitum." That, which itself is the result 
of combination, can possess no power of combining atoms in Prakrti, as 
these atoms are subtler than itself. The subtler thing (i.e. atoms) is the 
AtmS (i.e. pervader) of the grosser one, because the subtler can penetrate 
into the grosser thing as fire penetrates into iron. As fire because of its 
subtlety penetrates into hard and gross iron and separates its component 
parts from one another, similarly the water on account of its subtler character 
having entered into (gross) earth and its particles can combine them into a 
ball or disjoin them from one another. But these conjunctions and disjunc¬ 
tions cannot touch God who is All-Pervading. Consequently He has power 
to bring about conjunction and disjunction (i.e. creation and dissolution) 
according to the Law. This cannot be otherwise. As we, being within the 
range of (this Law of) conjunction and disjunction are powerless to 
combine or separate atoms in Prakrti ; so would have been (the case) with 
God, if He also had been (within that sphere). He, from whom all combi¬ 
nations and separations proceed, is not under their control. Because He 
is the ultimate original cause of all conjunctions and disjunctions. The 
commencement of combination and dissolution is impossible without the 
Ultimate (First) cause. 

As the Vedas have been revealed by and always exist in the knowledge 
of God, Who is the Ultimate (original First) cause of all conjunctions and 
disjunctions. Who is changeless by character, Who is unborn, without 
beginning and eternal and Who has perpetual power, their truthfulness of 
knowledge and eternity are established. 



(16) Il” (VD. IV. 4.1) 
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The Vedas deal with the four (main) types of the subject matter 
e,g. (1) Vijhana* (i.e. realisation of knowledge), (2) Karma (i.e. action in 
general), (3) UphsanO. (i.e. communion with God) and (4) Jhana (i.e. 
knowledge). Here, the first topic viz Vijhana is the most imperative of all. 
It means the direct perception or realisation of all things—from God down 
to a—(blade of) grass. Here, also the realisation of God occupies the 
foremost rank as He is the primary theme of all the Vedas because God is 
the chief most and the highest of all the entities. We cite here the following 
pieces of evidence : 

(1) “I tell thee briefly (O Naciketa$) that “OM” is the only word, 
which all the Vedas repeatedly proclaim, for (whose attainment) 


* The word Vijhana has been translated by some scholars as, 
“Philosophy or Metaphysics” (Ghasi Ram). But it is wrong. DaySnada 
himself explains it as : 

According to this statement Vijhana means “realisation of knowledge.” The 
word Vijhana is explained by Apte in the following manner : 

(I) Knowledge, wisdom, intelligence ( PT . I. 24 and V. 3) cf. : 
“ Vijhana + Maya-Ko$a .” 

(II) Discrimination. 

(III) Skill, Proficiency, ( Prayoga-Vijhana ). ( S . I. 2) 

(IV) Worldly knowledge or knowledge derived from worldly 
experience (opposed to Jhana which is knowledge of 

Brahman ; “5TH HfaSTHfaj? SJRJTOSnKT:” I (BG. VII. 2, 
3. 41). The whole Seventh Chapter of Gita explains this. 

But our author takes us to the stage which is the ultimate goal of 
human knowledge i.e. the knowledge of the Supreme Soul. 

(l) “8^ 

q? sqtsutfircfcT r’ ( ktu . ii. 15) 
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all peanances are observed and desirous of what they lead a life 
of celibacy ( Brahmacarya ).” (KTU . 11.15) 

(2) “The sacred syllable OM denotes Him.” {YD. I. 1. 27) 

(3) “ OM is {the name of) Omnipresent God.” {YV. XXXX. 17) 

(4) “ OM is {the designation of) Brahman.” {TA. VII. 8) 

(5) “(There are two types of knowledge {Vidya). One is Apara i.e. 
the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the Samadeva, the Atharvaveda, 
Siksa (Phonetics), Kalpa (i.e. Ritual science), Grammer, Etymo¬ 
logy, Metrics and Astronomy. 

Now the Para is that by which that Imperishable {Ak$ara) is 
apprehended. 

Men of resolute wisdom discern Him ; who is invisible, incap¬ 
able of being grasped or comprehended, having no family or 
caste {Agotram. Avarriam), without [organs of sight and hearing, 
without hands and feet, eternal, all pervading, omnipresent, the 
most subtle, immutable and the origin of all beings.” 

{MUU. I. 5. 6) 

All these citations mean that—“O Naciketas, {Sarve Vedas) the highest 
seat or stage which is called Final Emancipation {Moksa) to be obtained by 
the realisation of the Supreme Soul, is OM (i.e. communion with God). 
It is all bliss and free from all pains. Praiiava i.e. the syllable OM denotes 
Him and God is its expressed significance {Vacya). OM is the name of God. 
All the Vedas have, Brahman—the Most High {Mukhya Pratipddya) as their 
chief topic. The word Amanati is from the root <fMna (to practise) with 
prefix 'A'. {Tapdnsi etc.) All austerities and righteous deeds pertain to His 
realisation. {Yat Icchantah). Here the word “ Brahmacarya ” implies {Upala- 
k$axia) all the four stages of human life e.g. the life of a religious student as 
well as those of a house-holder, an ascetic and a teacher who has renounced 
the world. The object of all these practices is the attainment of Brahman. 


(2) “ftFt JTqq; I” {YD. I. 1. 27) 

(3) “aft** ® S5I > {YA. XXXX. 17) 

(4) “wtfafei i” {TA. VII. 8) 

(5) “aarqTT fmrr q>?q) 

sqtfcmfafa i atq q^r am n't it 

asqif'qqt? fact# fq*j aana cnisqii qq sgaqtfa qftq?qf?a 

stol: IRil” {MUU. I. 5. 6). 
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The learned, desire to have an access to Him by concentrating (their mind) 
upon Him and variously proclaim (His glory). I. Yama, O Naciketas, tell 
thee briefly that seat is this Brahman. 

There are two kinds of Vidya (i.e. knowledge) in the Vedas -“Aparn 
and Para". That Vidya or knowledge by which we know precisely all 
(material) things—from earth and a blade of grass to Prakrti, and under¬ 
stand their right use, is called Apara and that by which one knows Brahman, 
Who is Omnipotent and Invisible etc. is styled as Para. It is also inferred 
that Para is higher than Apara. 

Moreover, (the following stanza supports this view) : 

(6) The learned always turn their eyes to the lofty place of Vi$nu 
(i.e. Mok$a), spread like an eye in the Dyaus (i.e. luminous 
region).” (RV. I. 22.20) 


(6) feck: qqq H3I qsufat 1 

fork srgrcratta i” ( rv. I. 22. 20) 

The above English rendering of the stanza is mine. According to 
Dayananda it can be translated as follows : 

“'The learned look forward at all times for that Supreme seat 
(Parama Padam ) of Vi$nu (called Mok$a) (who pervades all 
space) as the eye pervades the solar light (i.e. the space filled 
by the Sun’s rays). 1 ' (RV. I. 22.20) 

Here the author has translated the word Pada (i.e. seat) as Mok^a. 
Mok$a is called a seat or a stage, because it is obtained by communion 
with God at the end of human life. The word Pada is derived from the 
root s/'Pad i.e. Padaniyam or Ptap.aniyam, i.e. a seat or stage which is to 
be obtained by the learned. 

Author means to say that this final emancipation is nothing but 
the attainment of God. Hence it is described here as “Paramam Padam 
of Visnu". This Moksa is again described as “Atatain ” as the Final 
Emancipation is not limited by space or time. It can be achieved by all 
devotees every where and always because God is Vimu (i.e. all pervading). 

The word Pada is used in Sanskrit to denote this meaning ( SthBna - 
Padavi) also. (Pada— ^ Pad~\-Ac), I cite below a few extracts from the 
classical literature where this word Pada means a rank or position or 
place or station : 

(a) “statsq; qw \” (NS. X) 

(b) q^EUTfsaatH t” (MM. I) 


(Contd.) 
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This means that the learned ( SUris ) see at all times that highest seat 
of all pervading God (Viptu) which is called Final Emancipation ( Mok$a ) 
and which is obtained by all men by adopting all the best possible means, 
and it is absolutely all bliss. It extends to all places i.e. it is not restricted 
by space, time and by any other matter. As God is all pervading (Vispu) 
by His character. His seat is obtainable by all at all places, Here the 
simile is given that as the sphere of the eye-sight is (the entire) space filled 
by the solar light so (devotees are capable of achieving that seat of Mok$a 
every where as God exists at all places). Mok$a being the highest possible 
object of human desire, the wise aspire to obtain it. Hence, the Vedas 
accord a special treatment to it. 

Vyasa also offers an aphorism on this topic in his Vedanta Sutras : 

(7) “He (Brahman) is the Theme (of the Vedas) because the appli¬ 
cability (of the text lies in Him).” {VD I. 1.4) 

Here the idea is that God is regularly explained by the Vedas, at 
some places by indirect expressions and at others by indication or suggestion 
(Paramparaya). 

Hence, God is the ultimate theme of the Vedas. 

This can further be supported by (the following stanza from) the 
Yajurveda : 


(Contd. from p. 57) 

(c) “qrfffoi l’’ (S. IV. 17) 

(d) “wistt ff«tm i” ( s . IV. 18) 

(e) “sat % (” ( S . I. 22) 

(f) stql i” (MK. I) 

(g) Please see also : 

DAT. 162 ; KUS. VI. 72, III. 4 and R. II. 50, XI. 82. 

(7) "fig fUFqqra” I (VD. I. 1.4) 

Here “ Samanvaya ” means “applicability”, cf : 

“at * qspii wp^qfviJt 

I” (Sdrtrika Bha$ya ) 
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(8) “That Supreme Being, than Whom no other and greater is born, 
Who penetrates the whole universe and Who, being the Lord of 
creatures, remains and sports with them, creates and (gives 
luster to) the three luminaries (the Sun, fire and electricity). 
From Him originate the sixteen digits*, which He unites with 
created beings.” (YV. VIII. 36) 

This is to say that no other superior "object exists to Supreme Being 
(Para Brahman). Prajapati is a name of God as He is the main-stay of 
all creatures. He (Prajapati i.e. the Lord of created beings) pervades 
(Aviveia) all the regions. Being the Bestower of Supreme Bliss on all beings 
He has filled and illumined all the worlds with three lights—the Sun, the fire 
and electricity. He has generated the sixteen Kalas i.e. digits or they exist 
in Him. Hence He is called Sodasi. 


(8) “*?*5Tsr gter wfcit 

atinp^T » 

sWr al? TTt<n: 

sftfar sqfaTFq il” (YV. VIII. 36) 

This verse may be translated as : 

“Than whom there is none other born more mighty, 

Who hath pervaded all existing creatures- 

Prajapati, rejoicing in his off-springs, he 

§odast, maintains the three great lustres.” ( Griffith) 

Here three lustres may mean Agni, Vayu, Surya or Fire, wind, 
Sun or Fire, lightening and Sun. 

The sixteen digits (§odasl Kalas) are enumerated to Sukesa by 
Pippalada as follows : 

! a: smsBa i 

• srnrtct «t5f w si* srilfemt: qfasftfafatf \ atrsn* 

w ftur ^ i” (PU. VI. 2.4) 

i.e. “To him he then said : 'Even here within the body, O friend, 
is that Person in whom they say the sixteen parts arise. 

He created life (PrSna) ; from life, faith (Sraddha), ether, wind, 
light, water, earth, sense-faculty ( Indriya ), mind, food ; from food, virility, 
austerity, the Vedas, action, place and name.” (PU. VI. 2.4) 
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God is, therefore, the supreme object of the Vedas. The Marujukya- 
Upanisad also states : 

(9) “OM is an immortal syallable and this entire (world) is His 
manifestation.” ( MUU . I. 1) 

This means : He is Aksara whose name is OM. That Brahman is 
called Aksara because He never perishes and also because He pervades the 
movable and immovable world. All the Vedas and the Scriptures and also 
the entire creation chiefly explain Him. Hence He must be accpted as the 
basic theme (of the Vedas). 

Moreover, it is not logical to prefer secondary sense to the primary 
one ; because it is in accordance with the authoritative dictum of the 
Maha-bhasya, the grammatical commentary that “the accomplishment of an 
action with the help of primary sense should be preferred where both— 
primary as well as secondary—meanings are available.”* 

Accordingly we should give preference to the primary meaning i.e. 
God while interpreting the Vedas because the chief object of the Vedic teach¬ 
ing is the attainment of God. 

All men, therefore, should follow the Vedic instructions and append 
their activities (in the realm of Action, Meditation and Knowledge— Dharma, 
Upasana, Jndna) with glorification of God so that they may attain success 
and accomplishment in (material and spiritual) matters concerning this life 
or life after death by doing good to others according to their capacity. 

The second subject-matter (of the Vedas) is called Karma-Kanda (i,e. 
topic of action). It is entirely full of (various) activities. Without this, 
learning or knowledge would remain incomplete ; because the internal or 
mental activities are closely related to the external or physical functions. 
This Karma-Kanda (i.e. department of action) is multifold. But its chief 
varieties are only two. One aims at the accomplishment of the supreme 
object of human existence i.e. the achievement of Mok$a through the perfor¬ 
mance of God’s praise, prayer and meditation, obedience and resignation 
to His will, righteous deeds and knowledge. 

The other type of action is undertaken with a view to acquire riches 
and secure enjoyments by performing righteous deeds and thus to accomplish 


(9) 

* 


i s? m i” (MUU. I. 1) 

“stvRTsrmJmt: q>ro*Twrctm: i” (mb) 
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success in the worldly affairs. When action is performed with the absolute 
object of obtaing God, it is called Ni$kama (i.e. desireless or disattached 
action) and it has the noblest yield as it is endowed with eternal bliss. 
When it is performed with the sole object of securing wealth and enjoy¬ 
ment, resulting in worldly pleasure, it is styled as Sakama (i.e. an action 
attached to worldly desire) ; because it is mingled with the tasting of the 
birth and death. In the first category are included the activities of (various) 
sacrifices {yajnas)~ from the Agnihotra to the Asvamedha —where one 
has to offer oblations (consisted of) ingredients, duly refined and clarified 
which contain fragrant, sweet, tonic and curative properties, into the fire, 
for the purification of air and the rain-water. Such sacrifices ( Yajnas ) bring 
happiness to the whole world. 

In the second category, are included such actions as the procurement 
of food-stuffs, cloth and manufacture of conveyances, machines, tools and 
implements etc. which are performed for the accomplishment of the regulated 
social order. Mostly these actions result in personal and individual 
joys only. 

Here we are supported by (the following) evidence from the Pttrva 
Mlmansa : 

(10) “As ingredients, their purificatory measures and the actions (in 

the sacrifices) are for the benefit of all others, statements 
asserting certain objects are only explanatory or laudatory ones,” 

( MD . IV. 3.1) 

(11) “The purificatory process for ingredients which are only for 

(sacrificial) activities, results in qualitative performance of the 
sacrifice ( Kratu-Dharma ).” ( MD . IV. 3.?) 


(10) "SeiRtHtTOnfs ITTOHClrT 1 {MD. IV. 3.1) 

(11) “ssirmt 5tuifj l” {MD. IV. 3.8) 

Here the word “ Arthavada ” is very technical. The word “ Artha ” 
means : “object, purpose, wealth, context or substance”. The “ ArthavSda ” 
denotes the following meanings : 

(a) Declaration of any purpose. 

(b) Affirmation, declaratory assertion, an explanatory remark, 
speech or assertion having a certain object, a sentence. 

It often recommends a Vidhi or a precept by stating the 
good arising from its proper observance and the evils 
arising from its omission, and also by adducing historical 
instances in its support. (Contd.) 
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The import of these aphorisms is that the duty of the performer of 
a Sacrifice ( Yajna ) is three-fold, e.g. the procurement of ingredients, their 
purification ( samskara ) and the actual performance (karma). The above 
mentioned ingredients are of four kinds i.e. (I) fragrant (II) sweet (III) tonic 
and (IV) curative. The purificatory process relating to them (ingredients) 
must be adopted for the accomplishment of the best and meritorious results. 
For instance, with a view to prepare a good soup or sauce (sUpa^sU f P&Y 
ka in the sense of ghan) fragrant ghee is poured into a ladle (lit. spon) 
and fried upon the fire till it emits smoke ; the ladle is thrust into the 
kettle containing the soup or curry and opening of the vessel is closed and 
the soup is moved about with it. Then the smoke like vapour arises before 
which being as condensed as fragrant liquid and mixing with the entire 
soup makes it nutritious, delicious and sweet-smelling. Similarly, vapours 
arising from a Yajna purify the atmosphere (lit. air) and the rain-water. 
Thus it is for the good of the whole world. Hence it has been stated in the 
Aitareya-Brahmana : 


(Contd. from p. 61) 

cf : ,t *3fcTfa;3Tq7$f(T5TTiS5'T l" (.VD.) 

“ssTotsifo'nafq era i” 

According to Laugaki, it is of three kinds: 

“3*1*1*. fadtir tot* 5 tg*T*te*STfraf i” 

Here the last kind includes many varieties. 

(c) One of the six means of finding out the “ Tat par y a" (real 

aim and object) of any work. 

(d) Praise or eulogy. 

cf : "at**!* t it ( URC . I) 

Our author interprets these Sntras as fjj 

3T**T*)s*3if**TT*n* l” which is not very clear. The word Artha-vada 

has been explained by us above. According to Dayananda, no specific 
purpose or object can be attributed to any Yajna. The real object of such 
performances is the benefit of the whole universe. Hence Yajnas are 
included by our author in Niqkama actions (i.e. actions detatched from 
desire). He is always original in his laudable interpretations. 
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(12) “A Yajna, which is performed by'a learned man in the prescribed 
manner, conduces (to the happiness) of all mankind ( janata ).” 

(AB. I. 2) 

Here “ janata ” (i.e. mankind) means all men (without any distinction). 
The Yajna brings happiness to all men alike if a learned performer consumes 
duly purified ingredients in fire in the aforesaid manner. As it aims only 
at others’ benefit, Yajna results in the universal good. Hence statements 
indicating specific aims are merely laudatory ones. The real object (of a 
Yajna) is to ward off evils. 

The purity of the peforming people and the refinement of ingredients 
used in sacrificial performances should be taken as “ Kratu-Dharma ” (i.e. 
essentials of Yajnas). Sacred and beneficial results {dharmas) are brought 
forth only in this very manner and not otherwise (from a Yajna). 

It is supported by the following evidence : 

(13) “Smoke or vapours are produced from fire, from smoke, the 

clouds; from clouds, the rain or (in short) from fire all these 
things are produced. Hence, they are called as Tapojas (i.e. 
born of heat or fire). (SB.V. 3) 

The import is that from fire, smoke and vapour are brought forth. 
When this fire penetrates into trees, medicinal herbs, wa + er and other 
substances and disintegrates the solid objects, it separates juice from them. 
These (juices) then reduced to levity and being borne up by the air soar up 
to the sky. The liquid part therein is called vapour and the hard 
substance is earthly one. The smoke, therefore, is the name given to the 
combination of both the particles. When such a smoke reaches the higher 
regions, and thus watery vapours grow in abundance there, it produces 
clouds. From these masses of clouds in the air, the rain begins to fall. 
Hence from fire alone (Agneh-eva) are generated all herbs and plants like 
barley. From them is produced food, from food, semen and from semen 
the bodies (of all living being). 


(12) irehi fasur {far i” (AB. i. 2) 

(13) HFR> WT^PTSTT? I 3F%3? tifTT I 

tTWW WT$ aq)5TT ffet »” (SB. V. 3) 
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The same subject has bedn stated in the Taitlirlya-Upani$ad : 

(14) “From that Soul (Atman), varily ether (or space-aftaia) arose, 
from ether, wind ; from wind, fire ; from fire, water ; from 
water, the earth ; from the earth, herbs ; from herbs, food ; 
from food, semen ; from semen, the person (Purusa). 

This, verily, is the person that consists of the essence of food.” 

(TU. I. 2.) 

(15) “He performed austerity ( Tapas ). Having performed austerity 

be understood that Brahman is food. For truly, indeed, beings 
here are born from food, when born, they live by food, on 
deceasing, they enter into food.” (TU. II. 3.) 

Here food is called ‘Brahman’ (the great) as it is the chief cause of 
(the continuance of) life. All living beings draw happiness from pure food, 
water and air and not if they are impure. 

There are two kinds of efforts (for the purification of all these things). 
One is ‘Divine’ and the other ‘human’. God has created this fiery (orb of) 
the Sun, sweet fragrance and the flowers. The Sun is ceaselessly busy in 
drawing up juices from (all things) in the world. But as the fragrant and 
bad smelling qualities are mixed up with these juices, the water and air that 
come into contact with them, are, because of this combination of sweet and 
bad odour, rendered into an indiff erent quality where there are both desirable 
as well as undesirable elements. Consequently the quality of plants, food, 
seed and bodies also becomes comparatively inferior because they are 
produced from such a rain water. Because of their middling quality, (all 
human) virtues e.g strength, intellect, valour, prowess, perseverance, bravery 
grow mediocre. Because it is a philosophical doctrine that as is the cause 
so is the effect. 

For this we cannot blame the Divine creation. Because bad smell 
and other defects are man-made and should be ascribed to human creation. 
As man is the author of bad odour and other defects, it is, therefore, 
obligatory for him to remove them. It is a divine ordinance that one ought 
to speak the truth and ought not to tell lies. He, who transgresses it, 
becomes a sinner and suffers afflictions in accordance with the law and order 


(14) “fTfmgt riaWcT am** attain: ari^mitT” 

attariq:, ar^wr; ffaqt gfasm attaint:, attaftwtteWRTS ^rtt: pq: i a qr 
qq r' 2) ( tu. I. 2) 

(15) ‘‘tt i aq^qt atta Hratwra t attqrq p 35 

jnifa tjatfa 3 n«t^ t at^q snrnfa aftqfta 1 atta qaqqfatfFqsifo 1” {TU. 11. 3 ) 
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of God. Similarly God has ordained that man ought to perform a Yajha. 
Whoever violates this, commits sin and suffers pain, because he omits an 
action of universal good. 

The greater the number of men and other animals gathered together 
at one particular place, the greater is the amount of bad smell. God’s 
creation is not its cause. Because it is a result of crowding together of a 
huge number of men and other animals. Sometimes men for their own 
pleasure, accumulate elephants and other animals at one particular place 
and the excessively offensive smell, caused by this must be ascribed to men’s 
pleasure-seeking-activities. In this manner, the entire bad odour which 
pollutes the air and the rain-water is caused by human agency. Hence it 
becomes obligatory for men that they should remove it also. 

Of all living beings men alone can discriminate between the good and 
the evil (lit. benefit and harm). Thinking or realisation (VicSra or Manana) is 
the characteristic of a man’s manhood.* 

Of all embodied living beings, God has created men alone who possess 
mind ( Manasvin i.e. having mind) and thus have the capacity of discrimi¬ 
nation. By a particular combination of atoms {Paramaryu-samyoga) He has 
created human organs ; which have the capacity of acquiring knowledge 
(lit. abode of knowledge). Hence men alone and no other animals have 
power of discrimination between good and evil ( Dharma and Adharma) and 
of doing righteous and leaving unrighteous actions. 

That is why all men should perform Yajhas for universal benefit,! 


* Author says : RJSR:” I 

Here the following explanation of the word ‘ Manusya ’ given by 
Yaska deserves notice :— 

“RgSRT: ? RcRT **?RfP*r I I 

I RRtaqfRR I rt l” ( N . II. 3) 

t Rsi Dayananda in emphatic terms makes it clear that “ Yajna ” 
is an obligatory act on the part of a man. A man must perform sacrifice 
for universal advantage. It has no selfish end. The word “Yajna* is from 
the root % Jyaj’ to sacrifice, to worship with sacrifice. 


The Bhagavad-GIta clearly states that performance of a Yajna is 
essential and unavoidable :— (Contd.) 
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(Contd. from page 65) 

cf : "q^qsn: SJ5TT: ^qr gTtoq tTsnqfer: t 
3T%q q'tsfeqsEfTOTEjq; Mill 

qqfsTtZlfid*!: §«q^ I 

i*cqq qiqr: ^ q^cmcR^TTOTTa n^ti 

qrqq^lgq fafe q^mreag^qq i 

cTfHlcT fafq q^ qfqfoqq II 3h” (BG . Ill) 

i.e. "In ancient days, Brahmadeva created living beings 
together with Yajna and said to them : "By means of this 
{Yajna) may you grow, may this be to you a " Kama-dhenu" 
(i.e. something which fulfils all desires). (1) 

“Those good men, who part-take of what remains after the 
performance cf the Yajna, are redeemed from all sins. But 
those, who (without performing the Yajna ) cook (food) for 
themselves only, such sinful persons eat only sin. (2) 

“Know (that) the origin of Action is from the Brahma (that 
is, the Vedas) and this Brahma (the Vedas) has sprung out 
of the Brahman (God) ; therefore (know that) the All- 
Pervading Brahman is always ‘primarily worshipped’ in the 
“Yajna’\” {EG III) 

Lord Krishna condemns a man who wastes his life without per¬ 
forming Yajhas for universal benefit :— 

“tief s?qfTta q: I 

armgftffZqmqt qiq H sfiqfq ll” ( BG . Ill) 

i.e. “The life of that man who does not move the cycle (of 
action) which has thus been started (for the maintenance of the 
world) is sinful ; and the existence of this slave of the senses, O 
Arjuna, is worthless.” {EG. Ill) 

A Yajna must be performed without any personal desire, in the 
Mahabharata we read :— 

“aqt qqlscqqq qmfafq i 

qt^sq S^q q> qSTcqq^qqT u” {MB. Santi) 


(Contd.) 
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(Contd. from page 66) 

"Yajna is an act which is done with no selfish motive.” 

(MB. Santi) 

The undermentioned citations from the Chandogya Upani$ad may 
be read with benefit :— 

(a) “aut ositettWT srtfqfa l” (CHU. II. 23.1) 

(b) “q&r qf??qq aq garfa afarSq qq: l” (CHU. IV. 16.1) 

• 

The universal character of Yajna is eulogised in our ancient lite¬ 
rature. All beneficial activities e.g. patriotism, devotion to God, attainment 
of knowledge for others’ benefit, life of celibacy, harmlessness to others, 
development of social order, protection of orphans and shelterless people 
are included in this Yajna. The following extracts from authoritative books 
will establish this fact beyond doubt :— 

(a) ”qq q*T ScqtaST^ qpqqJtq aa l” (CHU. VIII. 5.1) 

(b) “fq qpx ?q q?T: i’’ (BU. I. 5.17) 

(c) ”3^' q^rx qq; l” (KTU. II) 

(d) “3^‘ qq: l” (BG. IX. 16) 

(e) ‘fqaiq q?T agit l” (7(7. II. 5.1) 

(f) “qq> fqwr: srsnqfa: l” (MTU. VI. 16) 

(g) “qaa fqq qai: (MBNU. XXL 2) 

The selfless person perceives a Sacrifice (Yajna) going on within 
himself :— 

(i) “FqCTTft qftqtTqtfa l” (PNU. II) 

(ii) qa: l" (MNU. XX. 12) 

(iii) “qpq qjffq jftai I qarq q5t?q arsqq: | snort q qjffq ^qqrqi I 
qqt q qsrcq q^n i” (BU. III. 1.1-6) 

(iv) “q?qq fqgq> q^qrarT qqma:, «r 5 T q?at, sTThfasag^t %fq:, 

atarfa q% ^q: fn^T, fqq gq;, ana sn^a, mg: q^:, aqtsftq:, 
qa: srafqaT, qfwoiT qva ftar, sna qqmar, aarqsqq:, aa> qfn, 
sftqmqtq araa fsrq^ m q’twr, qqsaifa aq ^fq:, qa fqafa aqra 
atqqrqq l” (MNU. LXXX.) (Contd.) 
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(Contd. from page 67) 

Human body is described as the hermitage of “Seven Sages” who 
perform sacrifices :— 

(BU ; YV. XXXIV. 55) 

According to the Bhagavad-GItS God created men with sacrifice 

J55TT: sr^fT: §*£55T |Tt3T3 srsnqfk: i" ( BG . III. 10) 

The universal aspect of a Yajna is highly praised in the Vedic lite¬ 
rature also : — 

(I) “35sq?t # JT5T: i" (SB. I. 2.4.5 ; I. 4.1.38) 

(II) “nsft t 3R: »" (YV. XIII. 8 ; SB. VII. 4 1.30) 

(III) “55?ft 3 *£3g: |“ (YV. XVIII, 42) 

(IV) ‘‘ 115 ft 3 l” (SB. IX. 4.1.11) 

(V) “35Tt *53; l” (YV. XI. 7) 

(VI) “ 155 ft 3T 5£3*q>qtfa: |” (YV. XI. 6) 

(VII) ‘ ,l I5ft 3 *5fjj*5T l” (YV. XI. 6 ; SB. VI. 3.1.18) 

(VIII) “555»t 3 *3: l" (YV. I. 11) 

(IX) “ 155 ft 3 l” (YV. XII. 67) 

(X) “ 35 ft 3 «5E53R qn? l" ( YV. 1.5; SB. I. 7.1.5) 

(XI) “ 555 ft 3 fart 33 ttgffoi fasrfo 1 ” (SB. vm. 7.3) 

(XII) “J55ft <5 33353 srrf%T: l“ (TB. III. 9.5.5) 

(XIII) “ 155 ft ST ar^feT I’’ (TB. VI. 4.5) 

The selfish people (i.e. non-sacrificers are condemned in the- 
following stanza:— 

“85353T3: 553*3: afrUftg: l” (RV. X. 33.4) 

i e. “Even the charitable people who have no sacrificial activities go 
to ruin.” cf :— 

(XIV) 55553*3 ??31S55;?*r;ft 353fa: ?q?53T35: l" (RV. I. 33.5) 

(XV) “551555 qt i 33f3 3I5353T3fq qSTTRaHqtsq^ l” (RV. I. 121.13) 

(XVI) “srafsntt jt333f 33fa 11 ” (AV. XII. 2 37) 

Thus an “ A-yapd ’ is depricated in harsh terms. Ancient Aryans 
were known for their selfless charitable outlook towards all living beings. 

(Contd.) 
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Q. How can it rightly be said that a Yajna is performed for others’ 
benefit; when the fragrant substances e.g. musk etc. are reduced 
to ashes by being thrown into fire ? These good things can 
serve more beneficial purpose, if they are given to men etc. to 
eat and be utilized otherwise, than being burnt in sacrificial fire. 
Then what is the advantage of performing a Yajna ? 

A. Here we say that nothing is ever utterly perishable. Annihilation 
(vinaSa) means merely the passing of an object from perceptible 
state into an imperceptible one.* 

Q. How many kinds of perception do you accept ? 

A. I admit eight types of cognition ( Dariana ). 

Q. What are they ? 

A. I accept (the following) eight means of cognition (e.g.: — (1) Sense 
Perception ( Pratyakqa ), (2) Inference ( Anumana ), (3) Analogy 
{Upamdna), (4) Verbal Evidence ( $abda ), (5) Tradition (Aitihya), 
(6) Circumstantial Implication ( Arthapatti ), (7) Probability 

(, Sambhava ), (8) Non-existence ( Abhava ).) 

Acarya Gautama in his Nyaya Sutra defines them as follows : — 

(16) “Sense perception ( Pratyak^a ) is that truly unerring and deter¬ 
mined knowledge which is derived from the contact of a sense 
organ with its object.” (ND. 1.1.4) 


(Contd, from page 68) 

Dayananda here stresses upon the fact that Yajna is performed only for 
universal benefit. We have quoted here a good number of instances 
showing the importance of a Yajna. The interested reader may see (RV. II. 
26.1 ; VII. 6.3 ; VIII. 70.11; and AV. XI. 2.23 ; and also Nirukta X. 26; 
RV. X. 81.5). Instances can be multiplied. We have, due to economy of 
space, not given here the English renderings of these citations which are 
quite simple and lucid. 

* cf. “3TSiT?FI?)r^ SdTfWsgrnr I 

SISUrfifaEHTKte cHT ll” ( BG . II. 28) 

(16) straw? i” 

(JVD. I. 1.4) 
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(17) “Now the Inference (Anumana) which is based on Sense-Percep¬ 
tion is three-fold : (I) PUrva-vat (Inference of the effect from the 
cause), (II) $e$a-vat (i.e. Inference of cause from the effect), 
(III) Samanyato-drsfa) (i.e. an Inference neither deduced from the 
relation of cause to the effect nor from that of effect to the cause.” 

( ND. I. 1.5) 

(18) “To establish fact on its resemblance to another object is called 

Analogy i.e. Upamana." (ND. I. 1.6) 

(19) “The authoritative instruction is called Sabda (i.e. Verbal 

Evidence).” (ND. I. 1.7) 

According to this I accept the eight types of Cognition. Here the 
Pratyak^a is that true and invariably precise knowledge, which is deduced 
from the contact of sense-organs with their objects. For example, by looking 
at from close quarter (we get right cognition) that he is a human being and 
nothing else. The inference based on cause and effect is Anumana. For 
example on seeing the son it is concluded that he had a father. Knowledge 
based on similarity is called Upamana. For example, Deva Datta 
resembles Yajna Datta. This instruction is based on analogy. By Sabda 
(i.e. Verbal Authority) the conviction regarding the seen or unseen objects is 
obtained. For example, “the statement that salvation is obtained by 
knowledge.” 

(Gautama again says in his NyayaSutra ) as :— 

(20) “Not four only. The Aitihya (Tradition), Arthapatti (Presum¬ 

ption), Sambhava (Probability), and Abhava (Non-existence) are 
also (means of) cognition.” (ND. II. 2. 1) 

(21) “Sabda includes Aitihya ; and Anumana includes Arthapatti, 

Sambhava and Abhava." (ND. II. 2. 2) 

These two aphorisms are briefly explained here. The Aitihya 
(Tradition) is accepted only when it is supported by Verbal Evidence from a 


(17) “3T«T tTftpip fafaEmfiTM ^ ll” 

(ND. I. 1.5) 

(18) HieumptftgqqtfTt? i” (ND. 1.1.6) 

(19) *T5?: t” (ND. I. 1.7) 

(20) “ft —^ra^n«rtqrfro*»t5n<(n^srmT<itTTff i” (ND. II. 2.1) 

afireo: r (ND. II. 2.2) 
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trust worthy person. For instance, “there was a war between Devas and 
Asuras". Arthapatti is the Circumstantial Presumption. For instance, the 
statement that “the rain falls when there are clouds” conveys indirectly that 
“it does not rain when there are no clouds”. Sambhava means possibility of 
a thing by some mean or at a particular place. For example, the statement 
that “parents beget off-springs” is a possible one. But if some one says that 
the hair of moustache of Kumbhakarana stood erect four Kosas and the 
length of his nose was 16 KoSas, (he cannot be relied upon) because of his 
impossible and consequently false statement. Abhava is Non-existence of 
an object at particular place and time. Some one asks a person to bring a 
pitcher. When he does not perceive the pitcher there, he gets cognition 
that the pitcher is not there by means of Non-existence (Abhava). He fetches 
it from the place where it exists. 

This is a concise explanation of Pratyak$a etc. 

In this manner I accept eight sources of Cognition. Without accepting 
them, none can achieve success in the affairs of this world and of the next 
world. 

(Imagine) some one thoroughly reduces a clod of earth to powder and 
throws it up high into the sky with the might of his arm in a violent wind. 
Here destruction ( riata ) of the clod is not (actual but) a figurative one 
(Upacaryate) because the clod has become only imperceptible to the eyes 
(and has not actually ceased to exist). The word “ nasa ” is derived from the 
root '^/Naf to become invisible with suffix (ghan). Consequently the word 
“ nOSa ” denotes disappearance i.e. a stage when a thing becomes imperceptible 
to the sense-organs. Moreover, when atoms (of a substance) are disjoined and 
separated, they are not seen by eyes as they are beyond Sense-Perception. 
When they join each other again and assume the character of a gross state, 
they become visible, because a gross substance alone is perceptible to sense- 
organs. When a substance is so continuously divided and subdivided that 
it becomes impossible to divide it further, those (last and final) divisions 
are termed as Paramarxus (atoms). They thus subdivided become imper¬ 
ceptible but continue to exist in the void space. 

Similarly, when a thing is put into fire it is disintegrated and continues 
to exist in some other region. It never ceases to exist. In this manner, the 
fragrant ingredients which are potent in removing all defects such as offensive 
odour, when are consumed in fire, they purify the air as well as the rain¬ 
water. When they are pure and free from defects, they bring about happiness 
and benefit to the entire creation. 

For this reason, performance of a Yajha is obligatory. 
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Q. If the sole aim of a Sacrifice is the purification of air and the rain¬ 
water, (it is useless to perform a Sacrifice as) this object can be 
achieved by keeping fragrant articles at dwelling places. What 
is the advantage of this whole fuss ? 

A. No, this will not do. In this manner, the impure air (inside the 
house) can not become lighter and thus would not ascend into 
the sky, but would continue to remain where it exists and thus 
would not create vacuum for the external purer air to come in. 
Moreover, the disease—averting purpose can also not be achieved 
because of the simultaneous existence of pure and foul air (in the 
house side by side). 

When in the house, fragrant and similar other substances be consumed 
in the fire, the air due to the heat expands, grows lighter and goes up higher 
into the sky. At this, the pure air would get vacuum to run in from all the 
four directions. As by this process the space inside the house is surcharged 
with pure air, it has desease-destroy ing effect also. 

(Moreover) the air, carrying the atoms of fragrant ingredients by a 
Yajna would ascend into the higher regions and would purify the rain-water 
as well as also it would enhance the amount of rain. By this (pure rain) 
herbs etc., also become pure (i.e. qualitative). By and by the world is 
restored to immense happiness. It is beyond all doubts. This aim cannot 
be achieved by making the air fragrant without its contact with fire. 

Hence, the performance of Yajna is decidedly beneficial. 

Moreover, when a person consumes fragrant articles in the sacrificial 
fire, the wind carrying the (sweet) smell comes in contact with the nose-organ 
of a person sitting at a very far off place. He, then (at a distant station) 
realises the existence of the fragrant wind. From this, it is inferred that 
good or bad odour is vafted away by the blowing breeze. When it (fragrant 
air) has reached the remote region (and left the place where the Sacrifice was 
performed), it ceases to have contact with the smell-organ there. Here, men 
of immature wisdom wrongly conclude that the fragrance has perished. 
But they do not understand that the fragrant substances which were burnt in 
fire, do actually exist in the air in other (higher) region. Thus there are 
other multiformed purposes of sacrificial performances which the wise people 
can rightly comprehend by proper thinking. 

Q. If the purpose of performing a Sacrifice be only this much, it can 
be achieved by burning ingredients in fire. Then what is the use 
of chanting of the Veda-Mantras in that act ? 
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A. (To meet this objection) we say that it has its own purpose to 
serve. 

Q. What is that ? 

A. As we perform a Yajna with our hands, perceive it with our 
eyes and feel (its sensational touch) with our skin, so we recite 
the Vedic hymns with our tongue with a view to glorify, invoke 
and offer our prayers unto God. (Through them) we comprehend 
the purpose of the Sacrifice (also). Their repeated recitation 
preserves the Vedic Text and makes us realise God’s existence. 
We are (indirectly) instructed that all acts should be preceded 
by prayers to God. The recitation of the Vedic hymns in the 
Sacrifice is done only to offer these prayers throughout all its 
stages. 

Q. What objection is there if (passages from) some other (sacred) 
books than the Vedas are chanted there ? 

A. The above stated aim cannot be gained by reciting some other 
texts, because they, not being revealed by God, are not absolutely 
true. It must be admitted that whatever and wherever a truth is 
to be found, it is originated from the Vedas. Whatever false is 
there, it is outside the Vedas and God is not its source. On this 
topic Manu says 

(22) “O Lord, (Manu) thou alone art conversant with the duties 

(Knryas ) and real meanings of the Vedas which are the words of 
unimaginable, unknowable and Self-existent God.” ( M. I. 3) 

(23) “The four Varyas (castes), the three regions, the four Atramas 
(stages of human life), and the Past, the Future and the Present, 
are all accomplished by means of the Vedas.” {MS. XII. 97) 

(24) “The eternal science of the Vedas upholds the whole creation 

and is a medium of securing bliss for the living beings ; hence 
I admit its highest place.” {MS. XII. 99) 


( 22 ) | 

ll” (M. 1.3) 

(23) “xfTijcjoq ant sftai: I 

w=» star an u” (MS. xil. 97) 

(24) CTraPPT i 

aw^aa asaafaw areiaa u” (ms. xil. 99) 
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Q. Is it essential for the performance of a Sacrifice ( Yajna ) to prepare 
a sacrificial altar ( Vedi ) by digging the earth, (construct a Yajna- 
Sald), (procure) the sacrificial vessels e.g. PrcmltG. etc., and KuSa 
grass and (to appoint) Sacrificial priests (Rtvijs) 1 

A. Here our contention is that whatever is essential and reasonable 
that must be done and nothing else. For instance, by digging 
the ground, a Vedi is to be prepared. Fire kindled there, becomes 
powerful. Things thrown into it, becoming at once disintegrated 
ascend into the sky. Moreover, by preparing these various types 
of Feel's such as triangular, quadrangular, circular and falcon¬ 
shaped, the knowledge of Geometry is acquired. As the particular 
number of bricks is required for the particular type of the Vedi, 
Science of Mathematics is also learnt by this*. 


* Prof A.A, Mecdonell in his “INDIA’S PAST” says 

“The beginnings of geometry go back to a period of high antiquity 
in India, for a considerable amount of geometrical knowledge is to be 
found in the Sulva-Sfitras, or ‘String Rules’, which from a part of the 
general Vedic ritual ( Kalpa ) Sutra works. These give the rules for the 
laying out of the sacrificial ground, for the construction of the fire-altars, 
and other arrangements necessary for the performance of the single great 
sacrifices. The design of the sacrificial ground with its most important 
constituent parts made the construction of right angles, squares, and 
circles, as well as the transformation of plane figures into others of equal 
area, a matter of necessity. To sacrificial experts it was of the utmost 
moment that the measurement of the sacrificial ground by means of cords 
(Sulva), stretched between stakes, should be carried out accurately accord¬ 
ing to rule. These practical requirements resulted in a considerable aggre¬ 
gate of geometrical knowledge, including the Pythagorean proposition 
(worked out in Euclid 1.47). Thus the ritual experts understood how to 
transform rectangles into squares, squares into circles, as well as vice 
versa. It is probable that such geometrical knowledge based on practical 
operations goes back even to the time of the Vedic hymns.” (Page. 192) 


Prof. A.B. Kieth also confirms this view in his famous work "A 
Histbry of Sanskrit Eiterature” ; — (Contd.) 
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Similarly other things serve their own purposes. But some say that 
“the placing of a Pranitn in a particular way produces religious merit ( Pu\iya) 
and to place it in any other way brings sin’’. This statement is imaginary 
and false ; because there is no cause of sin. (Hence there is no sin). What¬ 
ever, is essential for the accomplishment of a Sacrifice and is reasonable, 
that must be provided ; because if these things or acts are left aside, there 
can be no success. 



(Contd. from page 74) 

“In one sphere, however, distinctly interesting results were attained 
in geometry as a result of the care taken in the measurement of altars. 
These results are enshrined in the culvasatras, works which are of the 
late Sutra period, possibly of c. 200 B.C., though this is mere guesswork. 
They are concerned with the construction of squares and rectangles ; the 
relation of the diagonal to the sides ; the equivalence of rectangles and 
squares ; and the construction of equivalent squares and circles.” (Page 517) 



SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DEVATAS 


Q. What is denoted by the word “Dev at a” in a Sacrifice ? 

A. Those objects, which are stated in the Vedas (are called Devat&s). 
The pieces of evidence are as follows :— 

(1) “Agni is Devata, Vata is Devata, Surya is Devata, Candramas 
is Devata, Vasus are Devatas, Rudras are Devatas, Adityas are 
Devatas, Maruts are Devatas, Viivedevas are Devatas, Brhaspati 
is Devata, Indra is Devata and Varma is Devata.” (YV. XIV. 20) 

Here, in the realm of ritualism ( Karma-kanqta ), the word Devata 
denotes the “Vedic Mantras”. Vedic stanzas (composed in) metres such as 
Gayatrl etc. are given the names of Agni Devata and others. They are 
accepted here ; because they expound the various methods of doing a ritual 
act. The stanza, which reveals the significance of the word of Agni is styled 
to have Agni as its Devata. Similarly, the Mantras explaining the meanings 
of the words, Vata, Surya, Candramas, Varuna, Vasus, Rudras, Adityas , 
Maruts, Visvedevas, Brhaspati and Indra are called to possess these subs¬ 
tances for their Devatas ; because these Mantras elucidate all such words 
and in them we get references to these substances made by most creditable 
authority of God. 

On this point, Acarya Yaska in his Nirukta observes :— 

(2) “The Vedas contain Mantras (which explain) the accomplishment 
of actions.” ( N. I. 2) 

(3) “The Daivata (chapter) is so called as it contains appellations of 
Devatas to whom primary praise is offered.” 

(1) “3fJ3533T atm ?33t ffiit 5331 |33T 333) fWl ?5T 

fg^ssf^r 533 } 5^31 533 T |33i |33T 

igs't 1 ” (yv. XIV, 20) 

(2) “3533^^3) l” (V. I. 2) 

(3) “31313") 5333 l 333Tf3 3T3lfg l33I3f 3f33f3c3I3«^ I 

331 l33")33T)WT I 35333 ^33151313^53^^3 5^3 3^3;^, 

3^33. 3 3?3> 33f3 I 

3lft3f33T ^3: 3f)W$3T: 353WfT3T 3153^5353^ It” (N. VII. 1) 
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Here is the detailed examination of the Devatas •— 

When a Seer desirous of a particular object praises a Devata (i.e. 
a Mantra, knowing it as) possessing that object, that Mantra is 
said to have that (particular) Devata. Such Mantras (Reas) are 
of three kinds (I) those whose meaning is direct, (II) those 
where the meaning is indirect and (III) those relating to spiritual 
science.”* (N. VII. 1) 


* These passages from the Nirukta cited by our author in support 
of his view that “the Vedic Mantras are the Devatas," have been trans¬ 
lated here above by us in accordance with his interpretation. This 
dynamical rendering is worth-appreciation. We also write below the 
traditional translation of these passages. All commentators, including 
Durga, have accepted it 

“Now the Daivata KVuida : They style this (chapter) as Daivata 
as it contains appellations (of deties) to whom primary praise 
is offered (i,e. a list of words beginning with Agni and ending 
with Devapatni). 

Now follows the detailed test of Devatas. 

When a Seer desirous of (achieving) a particular object 
glorifies a particular Devata (a deity) knowing him as possessor 
of that (desired) substance (Arthapati) (with a Mantra) that 
stanza (Mantra) is said to have that particular Devata .” 

(N. VII. 1) 

The well known commentator DurgacSrya explains these passages 
as follows :— 

(s) ‘'HIfa STIRTfa taTcRnTmt afaa 

straafa i fa*£i snfiTvr i 

. 5nanaf§fa«nfa3t atfa iamfmnaTfa aa ngwft iaa 

5WTOR i.” 

i.e. “In short a chapter containing appellations of Devatas to whom 
primary praise is offered is called Daivata." 

(bX “oa-swrcf, «muRR: ^fa:, jtfrt ^aarnmf*raarcm, snsfacHH- 
smfawrgRrFR* taant: afa: 

(Contd.) 
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(Contd, from page 77) 

qfannfr ?fa srf% grtaro ?gFa afsa: a a?a> aarfa i "* 

- arqai laatqmFqFTf^q sarar ?ta aa«rf ?fa anaia: ?§Fa ag?^ 
t>a *ravr ht aTEn^fgFawlam n” 

We according to this interpretation of Durgacarya have translated 
the above passages in the foot note here. Yaska divides Dev at as in three 
categories (1) Pratyak^a-krta, (II) Parokfa-kfta, (III) Adhyatmikyas. 

These three titles of Devatas have been translated by us here as (I) the 
Mantras, having clear meaning, (II) Mantras, where the meaning is not 
obvious, (III) and Mantras containing spiritual science But this inter¬ 
pretation is not in accordance with what Yaska has said. He defines these 
terms as follows :— 

(a) “T<t«T$3T: amf«rofa;fa: gwa* i” 

i.e. Reas which contain words used in all cases and verbs used in Third 
Person are called ‘afloat:’ 1 

(b) sicqwfat amapcpit»mTafafa aaatraT i” 

i.e. Mantras containing Pronoun “ Tvam ” in Second Person are termed as 
JT?q«$aT: u 

(c) “STtagwatw »(jfafa aqai*ar i” 

i.e. Jdhyatmikya Mantras are those which contain First Personal Pronoun 
“ Aham ”. 

But Dayananda seems to have not followed the traditional translation 
or the definitions of these terms given by Yaska himself. We may add 
here that this topic has a number of intricate problems and controversies. 
No book including SarvSnukramams and Brhaddevata can give final verdict 
on this topic. Hence Veftkata Madhava, the commentator of Rgveda has 
clearly shown his helplessness to give final word in the matter of “ Devata- 
vdda" in his Devatamkraman\ :— 

“Iqaictrafasna a^ar aqat a%a i 
aqul* aa foasaifa: nmta^a atfaga m" 

Only the Seers like Vasina and Dayananda can rightly ascertain 
the Devata of a particular stanza or hymn as is clear from the undernoted 
citation from the Brhaddevata :— (Contd.) 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DKVAT^S 


m 

That is to say when a Vedic Stanza comprehensively describes the 
methods of securing success and accomplishment in all actions (beginning 
with) Agni-Hotra (Fire Sacrifice) to Atva-medha (a Sacrifice for protection 
of Ratfra or nation) or actions which promote arts and other sciences, that 
Mantra is technically styled as “ Devata Similarly when a Mantra describes 
actions leading to “Release” or Union with God, it as well as its import is 
also called a Devata. Now we say what a Devata is. The Devatas enjoying 
the primary praise (i.e. forming the chief subject matter) are called Daivatas. 
The names of substances {Arthas) occurring in a Mantra serve as a mark 
or indication of a Devata. For instance in the following Mantra of the 
Yajurveda, the word Agni occurs 

(4) “I set Agni, the Envoy, in the front. I eulogise Him as the 
bearer of the oblations. May He cause the Devas (i.e. the 
learned) to sit here.” {YY. XXII. 17) 

Here the word Agni is an indication or a mark (to which Devata, 
this stanza belongs). What is its significance ? Wherever a Devata is spoken 
of (i.e. is to be determined), there we should take into consideration the 
mark or indication, occurring in a Mantra i.e. the name of a substance, 
occurring in a stanza is the Devata of that Mantra. 

A part of the test (of finding out) Devata (in a Mantra) has already 
been explained ; the rest will be elucidated now. God is (here) Seer—the 
All Observer—. When He, desirous of imparting instructions about a 
Devata (i.e. an object) which possesses particular qualities {Arthapatyam- 
Arthasya Svamitvam ) describes its properties, that Mantra is said to have 


(Contd. from page 78) 

“*T l” 

* * 

cF?m II 

3TTC3TT«TT: ^{TI: il” ( BD . VIII. 129, 130) 

i.e. "Only the Seer can rightly understand the Vedic text.” “These 
Devatas (i.e. subject matters) of stanzas can be determined by a person 
who is strong in meditation, Brahmacarya and other austerities. Mere 
learning has no power to solve this question.” 

(4) ffT 2Tt<U * 

n” (yv. xxn. 17) 

It also occurs in RV. VIII. 44,3. 
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that object as its Devata. Moreover, the Mantra itself which, lucidly explains 
or reveals a certain object, is also given the name of Devata. The word 
Reas is derived from the root “*/Rk ” to praise. Scashave been given the 
term of “ Devata ” because the learned eulogise and. explain through them all 
true sciences. 

These revealed Mantras are of three kinds (I) Paroksa krtas i.e. 
those Mantras where meaning is not obvious, (II) the Pratyak$a krtas i.e. 
where the meaning is quite obvious, and (III) Adhyatmikyas i.e. those 
Mantras which describe the spiritual science-the soul and the all pervading 
God.* 

These Reas in ritual or action-portion ( Karma-Kan&a ) of the Vedas 
are denoted by the word Devata. 

(Yaska further says in his Nirukta) : — 

(5) “Now we give a test of finding out Devatas in the Mantras where 
they are not expressly specified. These Mantras belong to the 
Devata of the Yajna (where they are recited) or that of its 
component part. According to the Yajnikas, Mantras not used 


* The definitions of these technical words, in accordance with Yaska 
have already been given in our foot-note. 

(5) "a* t^'m'teTT i 

H 05T) S5T!3;»i 5fl vTf^cTf wfct I 3T«nrqst HiTTS SIT5TT«Tr®rT 

sfa i RUismi sfa i afa sr hi whNctt to i 

JWft Nm 3T I srffcT 

uisresral i’’ (V. VII. 4) 

Here some words are technical and need explanation. The author 
of the Nirukta means to say that it is not very easy to determine a Devata 
in those stanzas where it is not expressly specified or indicated. He, there¬ 
fore, gives some alternative suggestions for determining Devata in such 
cases. According to him, “Anadista Devatd-mantras ” (stanzas with obscure 
unexpressed Devatas) may be assigned to the undermentioned Devatas : — 

(1) Devata of the Sacrifice or that of its component part. That 
is to say that Devata can be determined with reference to the 
context. For instance, if a Stanza is recited in particular 
Sacrifice, the Devata of the Sacrifice should be deemed as the 
Devata of that Stanza. (Contd.) 



